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TRAVELS IN THE CRIMEA. 


THERE is, probably, no country in Europe whose natural peculiarities 
are so misunderstood as is the case with the Crimea. Even in Russia, 
and especially in St. Petersburg, views equally erroneous with our own 
are entertained on the subject. When Catharine II. took possession of 
the peninsula which was so celebrated, not only for its great fertility but 
also for its romantic and lovely scenery, and wished to gain a personal 
knowledge of her new territory, the great empress, during her residence 
there, was purposely deceived, and all sorts of pretended villages—some 
even of pasteboard—were erected wherever the royal cortége passed by. 
But she would have found an opportunity of convincing herself of the 
true state of the case, had she not been suddenly compelled to quit her 
modest cottage in Sebastopol, in order to escape the treacherous designs 
of fanaticised Tartars. Thus the erroneous opinion about the great fer- 
tility of the Crimea has been maintained, and it has not been sufficiently 
contradicted by the better class of travellers, among them Dubois de 
Montpereux, who died too early for his country, and Prince Anatole 
Demidoff. In the same way, too, on the larger charts of the Crimea, 
which are now demanded by the public curiosity—not excepting those 
reduced from Demidoff’s map—numerous villages are sauna which are 
not in existence, but are well adapted to confirm the false idea of the 
great fertility of the peninsula. The error has originated in the cir- 
cumstance that the Tartars of the plains are nomads during the greater 

ortion of the year, and alter their place of residence whenever their 
~s can no longer find food. On the maps, these places are not merely 
marked, but a quantity of names are even entered, which belong to the 
period when the Crimea was still under the authority of the Tartar 
Khans. 

The above opinion is entertained by various writers; among them the 
principal being the learned professor Dr. Karl Koch, who has already 
acquired an European renown by his great work on the Caucasus, and 
who has recently completed the history of his travels by the publication 
of a work called “ Die Krim und Odessa,” which will form the staple of 
our present article. 

Dubois de Montpereux attempted, not unsuccessfully, to transfer the 
scene of the Odyssey to the Black Sea. Even if it be objected that the 
singer of the Odyssey would surely have mentioned the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles, had the voyage taken place to the north of the scene 
of the Trojan war, namely, in the Pontus Euxinus, still it cannot be 
denied that the author of the “‘ Voyage autour du Caucase” has brought 
forward several valuable facts in confirmation of his theory. Only two 
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countries can be indicated with certainty: the country of the Lotophagi, 
whither the north wind drove the wanderers, and the territory of the 
Cimmerians. The former is Egypt, the other the Crimea and the 
whole northern coast of the Black Sea. The ancients could never have 
supposed that Cimmeria lay in the south of France; and yet that must 
have been its situation if we consider Sicily the Island of Trinacria. 
From the Argonautic expedition we know that the ancients were ac- 

uainted with the Black Sea and its coasts; but we can find no proof 
that they were acquainted with Italy or Sicily at the period of the Trojan 
war, or shortly afterwards. It must be added that Circe, the sister of 
Aétes, King of Colchis, lived in Hoa, and Odysseus an Sey one day in 
sailing thence to the territory of the Cimmerians. But, if we fom 
Zea in the vicinity of Sicily, as is frequently done, the singer of the 
eleventh canto could not have possessed even a superficial knowledge of 
the position of Cimmeria. We may assume, consequently, that the sister 
of Aites lived in the immediate proxmity of Colchis. 

On the coast of Cimmeria was the end of the deep river Oceanus, and 
the entrance into the subterranean kingdom of Hades. On Taman, 
three thousand years ago, the volcanic eruptions were probably much 
more frequent than at the present day; and these might easily have 
given cause for the myth of the Pyri-Phlegethon, that river of the nether 
world which ran with liquid fire. In addition, the fable of the clashing 
rocks in the south of the Black Sea, and at the entrance of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, appears older than that relating to Sicily. It is more than 

bable that the earlier singers of the Argonautic expedition meant b 
ir Symplegades the same rocks which Homer calls Seylla and Cha- 
is. At any rate, this explanation, which Dubois de Montpereux 
himself borrowed from a French philologian, is interesting, and deserves 
further investigation. 

The first town at which our author landed in the Crimea was Kertsch, 
a new place, and a medley of Italian and Russian styles of architecture. 
Houses with flat roofs remind the visitor of the former, and wide—gene- 
rally unpaved—streets, of the latter. On the whole, this little town is 
a more pleasant object than the majority of those inhabited by Russians. 
It is said to contain about ten thousand inhabitants, a number which is 
gradually imereasing. But Kertsch will not attain its real value until 
the countries on the Don are more extensively cultivated. At present 
it is the agency between them and the south, but the productions of this 

of Russia are still so slight, that the export trade is of hardly an 
importance. The Cossacks of the Don at present plant only so foe | 
eorn as they require for their own consumption. In addition, they live 
simply, and have few or no wants. Their clothes are generally of home 
manufacture, or obtained from Russian faetories. The principal trade is, 
consequently, confined to fish and salt, which are exchanged for corn in 
the harbours of the Sea of Azov. Considerable trade is maintained in 
this way with Taganrog, a town which bore promise of importance some 
twenty years back, but has lost its prestige, while Kertsch gained it. 
The salt is obtained from small lakes, situated to the south of Kertsch ; 
fish are dried and salted, and nearly ten thousand tons of the latter are 
anaually exported to the south of Russia. Caviare is also prepared here ; 
and though the sturgeons captured here are not so large as those found in 
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the Volga and the mouth of the Kur-Araxes, the caviare is not at all 
inferior in taste. At the spot where Kertsch now stands, several hun- 
dred years B.C., flourished Pantikapron, the residence of the Bos- 
phoran kings. The importance of this Greek colony was only discovered 
a few years back, by numerous antiquities that were dug out; and fur- 
ther research woul only confirm this opinion. Unfortunately, these 
precious witnesses of earlier ages have been sent to St. Petersburg, and 
deposited in the Hermitage Palace. Still, many remains of ancient 
buildings can still be traced in the vicinity, especially on the Akropolis 
of Pantikapwon, to the south of the present town. 

On leaving Kertsch our traveller proceeded to Kaffa; and his descrip- 
tion of the road will be read with interest. “The road ran due west 
through a steppe intersected by low hills. This steppe, however, differs 
materially from those seen in Cis-Caucasia, and is more closely allied to 
the American Pampas, through its flatness and want of water. For 
this reason vegetation is only found in the rainy season, while 
during the scorching summer the district is converted into a perfect 
desert, and can hardly foster a few herbs and brushy shrubs, neither of 
which bear a resemblance to the natural hue of plants. The soil, on the 
entire eastern side of the Crimea, is generally formed of limestone and 
marl, and belongs to the new tertiary or diluvian era. As is the case 
in all real deserts, there is a large quantity of salt present, which im- 
pedes the growth of plants. This steppe had also a grey colour. All 
the plants I saw were of the same hue, and about a foot in height. 
There were few varieties, but of these each extended for a long distance, 
which added to the monotony.” The surrounding hills, however, are 
much more fertile than the plains through which our author passed, and 
serve as pasture-grounds for the numerous herds of the Tartars. 

Theodosia, or Feodosia, as the Russians call it, is comparatively a new 
town, and was established by the Russians; but 500 B.c. a Milesian 
colony, bearing the same name, was settled here. It was tributary to 
the Bosphoran kings or the republic of Cherson, and though it soon 
gained its independence, it never equalled Pantikapwon in importance. 
In the first centuries after Christ the town fell into decay, and appears 
to have been utterly destroyed in the earlier period of the Migration of the 
nations. It was not till the thirteenth century, when the Mongolians had 
taken possession of the Crimea, that a town called Kapha, or Kaffa, was 
built on the same spot, and soon after occupied by the Genoese. Under 
the protection of this powerful republic Kaffa soon increased, so that 
within a century it contained more than 100,000 inhabitants, and re- 
ceived the name of the second Constantinople. Traders from Kaffa 
went deep into the Caucasian mountains, and even beyond the Caspian 
Sea. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries this colony of the 
Genoese appears not to have been inferior to the mer in power and 
wealth, but it still had its viceroy sent from Genoa. ile Genoa was 
wasting its strength by internal dissensions and contests with its powerful 
rival, Venice, Kaffa extended its possessions, so that the most valuable 
havens along the whole of the southern coast of the Black Sea gradually 
fell into its hands. But the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks 
was the signal for the downfal of Kaffa. Nine years later, Trebisond 
fell into the hands of the same conqueror, Muhamed II. Withia 
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thirteen years of this date, Kaffa, that rich and powerful city, yielded 
without a blow to the foe of Christianity. With the exception of the 
Macedonian Alexander, the first Chalifes, and the later Mongols, there 
are few kings who, in the short space of two-and-twenty years, so deso- 
lated such Setstdhing and powerful cities, of which two were the capitals 
of great empires, as did the barbarous Muhamed II. 

Kaffa voluntarily yielded. Its inhabitants hoped to escape the fate of 
Constantinople and Trebisond, and trusted the words of the Moslem. 
As if there had not been warning signs in abundance of the most horrible 
treachery and the most ignominious want of faith! The city was 

nted mercy, but 40,000 inhabitants were forced to migrate to the 
fesolated Constantinople, and 1500 boys were torn from their mothers to 
become the slaves of the Padishah and the other magnates of the empire. 
Plundering was not allowed, it is true, but the unhappy citizens were 
forced to give up one-half of their property. But this was only a trifle 
compared with what would occur during the next three years. The 
Tartar Khan, Mengli Ghirei, who had been raised to the throne by the 
power of the Genoese, completed the barbarities which the Turks had 
commenced. Description of the scenes that took place surpass all that 
can be conceived. Streams of blood, in the fullest sense of the term, 
poured through the streets. Ships with Genoese money and Genoese 
valuables were sent to Constantinople. But what the foolish inhabitants 
of Kaffa had not dared to do, was done by the people of the smaller 
villages and towns. They defended themselves manfully against the 
Turkish hordes, and preferred to die with arms in their hands than yield 
to such mercy. The cruel and faithless followers of Islamism saw once 
again that Christians were ready to die for their belief. A few men in 
Mangup dared to resist the fury of a victorious tyrant and his immense 
forces. 

After everything had been plundered and carried off, and no more 
treasures were carried from Kaffa the Rich to Constantinople, the 
haughty Padishah believed that it only required a sign from him to 
make the city once again the emporium of Asiatic wealth. But trade 
had disappeared with the murder and expulsion of the Genoese. In vain 
were all the encouragements now given to the townsmen of Kaffa. 
When once desolation has ruled, man’s will is but of little use in driving 
it out again. Within a few years a desert had taken the place of the 
former activity. In the place of men, sheep wandered along the coast 
and fed on the pasturage of the newly-arisen steppe. At last the Crimea 
became Russian. Catharine IT. recognised the value of the peninsula, 
and thought she possessed the power to regenerate it. With slight in- 
terruptions the Emperors Alexander and Nicholas tried to restore its 

ristine splendour: neither sacrifices nor exertions were spared. But, 
or all that, it only progresses very slowly. History tells us that cities, 
once ruied, can never return to their old magnificence. New towns may 
be built on the sites of the old, but they appear ever condemned to 
remain insignificant. Odessa was built only a few years back; and a 
future appears to await it. It has already drawn to itself the entire trade 
with Southern Russia ; and, in spite of its unfavourable situation, no town 
on the widely-extended coast of the Black Sea can compete with it, and all 
are, more or less, dependent on Odessa. Theodosia has endured the same 
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fate as Taganrog; thirty years ago every possible care was devoted to 
its mercantile improvement. Suddenly, Kertsch was found to be more 
favourably situated for commerce, and so the attention of the government 
was transferred to that town. For trade purposes, Theodosia is incom- 
parably superior to Sebastopol. A convenient road leads to the interior 
of the peninsula, the eastern part of which, in addition, is better suited 
for cultivation than the western. The Don pours into the adjoining Sea 
of Azov: nearer still is the mouth of the Eitan: A conjunction with 
the mountaineers in hostility to Russia can consequently be easily main- 
tained. All these are motives which would render the possession of 
Theodosia of the highest importance to the English, especially as, on 
account of the neighbouring hills, it can be much more easily defended 
against an assailing army than is the case with Sebastopol. 

While at Theodosia, our author took an opportunity of satisfying his 
curiosity about the Crimean wines, of which he had heard so much, and 
he describes his experiences in the following fashion : 

“¢ What wine will the gentlemen order?’ was the host’s reply to our 
demand. ‘ Would you like Forster-Traminer, Johannisberger, or Leisten 
wine? Or are you less patriotic, and give a preference to French, Spanish, 
or Cape wines? In that case, I would recommend you a Bordeaux of 
first-rate quality.’ ‘ We do not want foreign wines, but the Crimean 
growth.’ ‘I see, gentlemen,’ the host continued, ‘ that this is your first 
visit to the Crimea, or else you would be aware that all the wines I 
have mentioned are made from grapes which grow in the Crimea. Our 
vineyard cultivators have procured at a small expense all the better sorts 
of vines from every country, even from America, but always call the 
wine produced by the name of the vine on which the grapes grew. Thus 
my Rhenish was not made on the Rhine, but on the southern coast.’ 

‘‘ Being thus instructed, we drank the various sorts of wine in rotation : 
Johannisberg, Steinwein, St. Jullien, Champagne, Madeira, Cape, &c., 
and found them not unpleasant beverage, though not bearing the slightest 
resemblance to the varieties whose names they bore. The only thing 
they had in common was the price, for the superior sorts cost two roubles 
assignat, or about twenty pence, and nothing decent could be procured 
under a thaler.”’ 

The road from Theodosia to Simpheropol only seemed the more to 
remove our author’s impressions as to the boasted fertility of the Crimea. 
The whole distance the road ran through the same desolate pampas as the 
professor had seen near Kertsch, with this difference, that the vegetation 
was still more scanty. The nearer they drew to ne the soil 
became a brilliantly white and crumbling limestone, and was only rarely 
covered by a slight coating of marl. The surface was one mass of dust, 
which was driven in the travellers’ faces by the wind. Though the con- 
tinual aspect of a burning white superficies of lime has a most unpleasant 
effect on the eyesight, the dust floating about in the atmosphere is much 
more painful, as it frequently produces inflammation. Even the inhabi- 
tants of the steppe are subject to epidemic attacks of the so-called Egyp- 
tian opthalmia. At times, too, they met flocks of sheep, but even these 
were very inferior to those found in Cis-Caucasia, and appeared to have 
degenerated. In size they assumed an intermediate rank between the 
fat-tails and the present Russian steppe sheep. ‘The tail was fat only at 
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and grew gradually narrower, so that it had a pyramidal form. 
mnajonity of the cheep were of a dirty yellow colour: some were 
ith black, or entirely of that colour. There was not a single 
imen of the formerly so celebrated Crimean sheep, which produced 
-known fleeces. The cattle, however, were more respectable 
and though smaller than those on the Kuban, are generally of 
same light-brown colour. 
On the road to Simpheropol, Professor Koch passed through a large 
artar village, said to contain 15,000 inhabitants. It is called after the 
stream on which it is situated, Karassu Bazar, or the Market of the Black 
Waters. Catharine II. left the Tartars only two villages, Karassu Bazar 
and Baktchi-Sarai, in which they eould follow their own devices un- 
hindered. Until now the promise of the great empress has been held 
sacred, and only Tartars are allowed to live in them. Karassu Bazar 
reminded our author of Trebisond : ‘ Narrow and dirty streets, through 
which it is a matter of difficulty to drive, are visible here. Tall white 
walls bound the court-yard on the side of the street: behind them lies 
the dwelling of the family, and a garden, in which the female members 
can rejoice in the blessed sunshine without being regarded by strange 
eyes. Karassu Bazar is rich in mosques, of which there are two-and- 
twenty, and in minarets, of which I counted seven. The former were 
generally large quadrangles, only displaying a surface of white wall, but 
the others were remarkably taper and graceful, and looked very pleasant 
as they rose from the mass of houses, and among the fresh verdure of 
the gardens. Such a Tartar village is indubitably more picturesque than 
a Russian town, where the churches and towers cause an unpleasant effect 
by their tawdry coats of paint. As is the case in Tiflis and the East, 
the male sex in Little Tartary—for that was the name given at the end 
of the last century to the Crimea and a portion of the northern coast 
of the Sea of Azov—leads a life in the open air. All the artisans work 
in the street, or at least in their open shops: all of one trade work and 
sit close together, so that the shoemakers, then the tailors, &c., form a 
row. The former are very celebrated, and their shoes are in very great 
demand among the Mahomedans. But other branches of the leather 
trade are carried on here with great success. In addition, Karassu Bazar 
is famous for the manufacture of sheaths for kindjals (the khandjar of 
_ the Turks) and for knives, which in the last century found their way to 
the centre of Asia.” 

Simpheropol is the capital of the Tauric government, containing, in 
addition to the Crimean peninsula, the northern coast of the Sea of Azov. 
In this division are included the possessions of the Tartar Khans in the 
last century of their existence. Most of the Tartars, however, quitted 
their fatherland after its occupation by the Russians in 1783, and found 
shelter, some among the Tcherkess, who had formerly recognised their 
authority, others among their countrymen in Bessarabia. Scarcely a 
third of the former owners of the soil remained upon it, and these have 
not given up their vagabond life, despite all the exertions of the Russians. 
If a person draws the attention of these people to the benefits of agri- 
culture, they will generally reply, ‘‘ My father led a nomadic life and was 
happy, and I will do the same;” or else, “Just as God gave the Franks 
sense, the Russians the plough, the Armenians the counting board, so He 
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appointed the waggon for our use.” Simpheropol was formerly called 
Akmetjed, that is, the White Churches. It is difficult to understand the 
reasons why the Russians selected its present title, which, according to 
some, means the double, with others, the useful, city. It was formerly 
the residence of the Major-domo, the Sultan Kalga, while the Tartar 
Khan lived at Baktchi-Sarai. The Sultan Kalga was an important per- 
sonage, who, when the Khan was absent or ill, held the reins of the go- 
vernment, and, in addition, affixed the seal to all the Khan’s desires and 
commands. The Kalga’s substitute was called the Sultan Nureddin, and 
these offices were generally held by princes of the blood royal. 

Only one member of the royal family, which is lineally descended from 
Genghis Khan, and bears the name of Ghirei, still lives in the Crimea, 
Sahin-Ghirei, the last Khan appointed and maintained on the throne b 
the Russians, at length grew tired of the internal dissensions which 
entailed misfortune on his country, and abdicated in favour of Catha- 
rine I]. ; but, for all that, the Russians were forced to conquer the count 
en by step. The poor Sahin-Ghirei found no peace in his own land, 
and retired to Constantinople. There the former vassal naturally met 
with a very harsh reception, and was banished to Rhodes. After a short 
interval the unhappy man received, as a special favour, the silken cord— 
that is, was compelled to strangle himself with it. The former anti-Khan, 
Selim Ghirei, fled with all the grandees of the empire to Circassia, and 
did much to keep up the old animosity against Russia. Only one member 
of the ruling family remained behind : his son is still living, though in 
extreme seclusion. He married an English woman, and was having his 
children brought up in the Protestant faith. His daughter was married, 
in 1844, to a Protestant officer in the Russian service. What a curious 
destiny! The last of the fanatic Genghis Khanides, the hereditary foes 
of Christianity, who more than once threatened its utter overthrow, 
himself a Christian, and, though surrounded by devotees of the infallible 
Russo-Greek Church, a Protestant, and married to a Protestant! 

Simpheropol now contains eight thousand inhabitants and three hun- 
dred houses. It is composed of two parts—the old Tartar city, which still 
bears the name of Akmetjed, and the Russian new town, which form 
the most utter contrast to each other—the one thoroughly eastern, the 
other aping the conveniences of western civilisation. The only handsome 
building in the town is the new cathedral, near which is the quadran- 
gular monument of the hero of the Crimea, Prince Dolgurucki-Krimskoi. 
With the following description of the market-place we can close our 
account of the vaunted capita] of the Crimea:—‘ It was Friday, when 
we walked through the streets, and one of the two days on which the 
market was held. Simpheropol is the emporium, not only for all the 
produce of the Crimea, but also for foreign goods. Its favourable central 
position has done much to cause this. A fine road runs to the southern 
coast, with which the town is necessarily in constant communication, on 
account of the numerous chateaux and gardens there. The Tartars had 
camels, horses, sheep, and oxen for sale ; the Germans offered ve 
butter, and cheese; the Russians, corn and bread. A number of Jews 
sauntered about, and tried to gain a living in any possible way. ... . 
metiprnaitige 4 es sale in the great market-place an to me 
very poor; horses were thorough screws, and yet ght high 
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prices. The sheep looked rather better. Camels were offered for from 
four to five hundred roubles assignat, that is, about twenty or five-and- 
twenty pounds. I was most interested in the fruit, which Tartars princi- 
pally had brought to market. The Crimean fruit is praised through the 
whole of Russia; but what I saw here did not at all respond to its repu- 
tation. Without exception, every sort of apple I tried wanted the peculiar 
delicate savour and that aroma which our fruit generally possesses in a 

ater or less degree. The pears were even worse than the apples, and 
did not appear to me any better than our common wild or wood pears. 
On the other hand, I found the water-melons excellent, as is the case 
generally in the East. They have a pinkish colour when cut open, and 
are grown round Taganrog. Thence they are sent to Petersburg, Moscow, 
Constantinople, and Smyrna. The Crimea appears to be the only dis- 
trict in the whole of Russia where the fruit and vine cultivation at all 
flourish, and here again it is only in small patches. With the exception 
of the Upper Salgir Valley, fruit is only cultivated near Sudak, Sebas- 
topol, and on the southern coast. ‘Tropical fruits are generally cheaper 
in Petersburg, Odessa, and the larger seaboard towns, than are the better 
sorts of pears and apples. The finer fruit in the Crimea is picked out, 
carefully wrapped in soft paper, and packed in chests, which are loaded 
on the clumsy steppe waggons. Thus the fruit travels fifteen hundred 
and more alike in a northern direction. In Moscow and Petersburg it 
is unwrapped again with equal care. It may be imagined what the 
price must be there, when I say that a decent specimen of the apple 
genus costs a penny in the Crimea itself.” 

Baktchi-Sarai, the former residence of the rulers of the Crimea, is 
situated about thirty versts from Simpheropol. It is built in a ravine, 
through which a merrily-bounding stream, the Tchurukssu, flows. As 
the breadth of the valley is nowhere more than a thousand paces, there 
is just sufficient room for a road and two rows of houses; the latter have 
not the usual flat roofs, but a gable, covered with shingles. The tall 
chimneys harmonise well with the numerous graceful minarets, and bear 
a striking similitude to the Gothic architecture. The Tartar inhabitants 
differ greatly from their countrymen in Karassu Bazar. Their dress re- 
sembles the Armenian. It consists of a long kaftan, generally of brown 
or blue cloth, which is open on both sides, while the sleeves sit tight. 
The trousers have the old Turkish cut, but are not nearly so wide, and 
consequently better adapted for walking and working. The head-dress 
consists of a short cylindrical fur cap, about a foot in height. The top 
of the cylinder is covered with a piece of red cloth, embroidered in gold 
or silver. 

Baktchi-Sarai extends for nearly three miles through the narrow 
valley. On both sides of the street there are generally booths in front 
of the houses, where the artisans work and expose goods for sale. The 
leather fabrics are celebrated: shoes, kindjal-sheaths, riding-whips, &c., 
are used generally through the Crimea, and even exported. Our author 
found much here to remind him of real Turkish towns; for instance, the 
kebadji, those restaurateurs who prepare food on the high road. A large 
copper kettle stands on a.species of hearth, and contains the mutton, 
which is rendered savory by various condiments, and principally with 


onions. When sufficiently cooked, it is laid on flat dishes and sold. 
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While the good folk in Constantinople are not addicted to soup, it is 
here eaten with great gusto. The spit is also found here, which boys 
turn, covered with pieces of meat, over a charcoal fire, free from 
smoke. The ekmedji, or bakers, also prepared their different sorts of 
bread before the eyes of the spectators. The small loaves had aniseed 
or caraways strewed over them, which imparted a pleasant taste. Lastly, 
the coffee-houses were just the same. The guests’ room was on the first 
floor, as the ground one was a shop; a gallery running round the former 
allowed the smokers to enjoy their pipes in the open air. 

At about the centre of Baktchi-Sarai is the opening of a cauldron- 
shaped valley, in which the former rulersl of Little Tartary built their 
palace, which is still carefully preserved by the Russians. A quadran- 

lar stone tells the visitor that the great Catharine was here on the 
14th (26th) May, 1787. The architectural style is peculiar, and differs 
from similar buildings to be found in the last. There appears to have 
been no idea of saving room, and the palace is consequently irregular in 
the extreme. Carved work is found on the windows, and in a less degree 
on the ceilings and doors; but, unfortunately, all has been painted of one 
uniform red colour. The pictures on the walls are coarse, and possess 
uo artistic value, though perhaps, when the Khans were still resident here, 
when the floors were covered with elegant carpets, and valuable divans 
ran along the walls, the whole may have produced a different effect. 
Our author noticed the chairs and tables, which were still in many of the 
rooms, and had been used by the last Tartar Khan, Sahin-Ghirei. But 
this imitation of European fashions attracted the hatred of his subjects, 
and led to those repeated revolts, which he could only suppress by Rus- 
sian aid. 

The harem was situated in the rear of the court-yard, and separated 
from the palace by a high wall. It consisted of a rather small garden, 
in which was a small house, with five windows in a row. Here resided 
the four wives of the Khan, in utter seclusion. In addition to this 
enclosure there was a small garden with a bath, belonging to the harem, 
A narrow passage led directly from the Khan’s apartments to this garden, 
and there was a small room, whose window commanded a prospect of the 
bath. In the upper part of the Khan’s residence our author was shown 
the rooms in which Maria Podocka, the heroine of one of Pushkin’s 
ps is said to have lived. There is, namely, a myth, which history, 

owever, ignores, that towards the middle of the last century the Tartar 
Khan made an inroad into Poland, and carried off the lovely daughter 
of the rich Count Potocky. Infatuated by her charms, he tried, in vain, 
to gain her affection. All his offers were rejected by the firmness of the 
Polish girl, who only thought of those she had left at home. The best 
rooms in the whole palace, the handsomest clothes, and all the luxuries 
of the East were allotted to Maria, with the hope of gaining a smile 
from the mourner. In the palace of a descendant of Genghis Khan a 
Christian chapel was built, and Christian priests read mass. All was in 
vain; Maria remained silent and coy. ‘he more the haughty Khan 
found his offers repulsed, the more his love increased. He sought to 
guess the slightest wish expressed in her eyes, and neglected no oppor- 
tunity to acquire her favour. Maria saw this, and was deeply moved. 


Her hatred was gradually converted into respect. But she could not 
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up her mind to give her hand to the foe of her religion, and the 
who had torn her from her beloved relations and dear fatherland. 
And yet the Tartar Khan began to feel happy; the gloomy frown 
= left his handsome, manly face. He yielded to the hope that 

is wishes would eventually be crowned with success. Peace returned 
to his mind once more. At that moment the jealousy of a woman robbed 
him of the fruition of his darling wishes. The Khan had previously 
bestowed all his favours on a Georgian. The latter, jealous of her new 
rival, only thought of freeing herself from the hated favourite. She 
easily succeeded in gaining her friendship by feigned representations ; 
but all her efforts to ruin the lovely Maria were fruitless. The Eastern 
could no longer restrain her fury, and finally drove her dagger into the 
heart of the innocent girl, who fell dead without a word. 

The Tartar Khan was hardly informed of the fearful crime ere he 
inflicted a terrible punishment on the criminals. Like a madman he 
wandered through the lofty apartments of his palace, and cried in vain 
on his beloved Maria, who would so soon have been his own. All the 
women of the harem were strangled, but the actual murderess was torn 
in “pieces by wild horses. Over the grave of his beloved a magnificent 
mausoleum was erected, whose steps, as often as morning and evening 
returned, the Khan bedewed with tears of despair. Thus one day, one 
week, followed the other. His peace was utterly gone. But suddenly he 
roused himself, and rushed once again to the battle-field. Desolation 
tracked his footsteps. Villages and towns were buried in ruins, until the 
unhappy man found the death he sought. 

This story appears to be founded on that of the fair Georgian Dilara- 
Beke, for the history of Poland, as we said before, is entirely silent on 
the subject of a fair maiden carried off by the Tartar Khan. Still, the 
story is firmly believed in Baktchi-Sarai, and the mausoleum is pointed 
out. This is not in the court-yard, but in the large garden attached to 
the palace, and consists of a handsome arched cupola without any inscrip- 
tion. In addition to this mausoleum, however, the deeply-lamenting 
Khan had a fountain made in one of his favourite apartments, which was 
intended to depict the state of his heart, and was called Selsebel, or the 
fountain of tears. It consists of several cascades arranged pyramidically 
above one another. The water flows over the edge of the uppermost 
basin in another and larger one, just beneath it. As the latter is larger, 
and yet only contains the same quantity of water as the one above, it 
flows somewhat more slowly into the third basin. This process is repeated 
several times, until the lowest basin is of so great circumference that the 
water only flows over in drops. These are intended to represent the 
tears which the mourning Khan wept nightly. According to other 
travellers there is an inscription of this fountain, which does not appear 
to have any reference to the above story. It runs as follows: ‘‘ The 
countenance of Bagkd-Sharai is brightened by the benevolent care of the 
Krim Ghirei, the Enlightened. His protecting hand has appeased the 
thirst of the land. If there be another fountain like this, let it display 
itself. Damascus and Bagdhad have witnessed many things, but never 
such a fair fountain. In the year 1167 (from the Hegira).” 

During our author’s stay at Baktchi-Sarai he made an excursion to 
the Jewish village of Dsuffuth Kaleh, which gives him an opportunity to 
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give an account of the Karaites, who have lately attracted the attention 
of savans in a great degree. According to the latest researches, it is 
probable that the Karaim are descended from Jews, who were led away 
at the Babylonish captivity, and did not return home. It is undoubted 
that Jews settled in Armenia and the Trans-Caucasian countries, more 
especially in Daghistan, long before the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
that the communication with their fatherland was gradually quite broken 
off. The Armenian and Caucasian Jews maintained the doctrines of 
Moses in great purity, as they were enabled to follow the mode of 
worship handed down from father to son without hindrance. The case 
was different with the Jews who remained in Palestine, for in their 
subordinate position they gradually introduced into their religion many of 
the doctrines belonging to the nations among whom they lived. The 
Talmudic doctrine was gradually developed in Judaism by the schools of 
Tiberias and Babylon, in the fifth up to the eighth century. It yearly 
took deeper root, and eventually acquired entire recognition. A portion 
of the Jews in the Caucasus was at last taught the new doctrines by their 
co-religionists in Constantinople. A violent discussion arose, in conse- 
quence, among the Caucasian Jews: those who remained faithful to their 
old faith were compelled to emigrate, and went to the Crimea. Here 
they found many of their co-religionists. According to the historical 
documents of Abraham Firkowitch, the residence of Jews in Dshuffuth- 
Kaleh appears to have commenced about 640 B.c. There are still Jews 
in the Caucasus who do not recognise the Talmud, but their number is 
said to be very small. In addition, there are a few Karaim in several 
western and southern governments of Russia. 

From all this it is evident that the Karaim cannot be regarded as a 
Jewish sect, which has separated from the Mother Church. On the 
contrary, they are the Jews who have maintained the true doctrine, while 
the Talmudists have materially dissented. The present reform party 
among the German Jews approximates closely to the Karaim in their 
religious worship. There are various opinions as to the origin of the 
word Karaim. The most probable is the one that the Jews who were 
removed to Armenia from Assyria and Babylonia received the name of 
Karaim. According to others, the name Karaim, or Karaites, was 
originally applied to the followers of the Rabbi Aman, who opposed the 
Talmudists in Syria, and is said to have established a separate sect. The 
number of the yam in the Caucasus was, probably, considerably — 
in the first century after Christ. They se had a considerable 
influence in causing the Jewish religion to be selected by the Chasars. 
It is, at any rate, a peculiar circumstance that a whole nation suddenly 
were converted to a religion whose devotees possessed not the slightest 
influence, and were already more or less exponed to contempt. It is equally 
inexplicable what became of the Jewish Chasars after their expulsion. As 
their rulers had their chief establishment in the Crimea, it is, further, not 
improbable that a quantity of the Caucasian Jews were induced to settle 
in the Crimea among their new co-religionists. The oldest document of 
the Karaim in Dsuffuth Kaleh dates from the most brilliant period 
of the Jewish Chasars in the Crimea, the seventh century. There is, 
therefore, some probability in the supposition that the Crimean Karaim 
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originally came from the Caucasus, except that the emigration took place 
at a considerably later date. 

The next place to which Professor Koch went was Sebastopol. The 
soil upon which this city is built is in every respect so interesting, that 
it deserves a nearer description. It is situated on a tongue of land, 
running from east to west, and about fifteen miles in length. The width 
may be about eight, the whole extent, from forty-five to fifty miles. It 
is composed of a plateau, intersected by ravines which run for some 
distance in an easterly direction, and is divided from the continent 
by a precipitous valley, through which a stream flows. In this way a 
narrow bay has been formed, one of the best ports in the whole world, 
and which the Russian government selected for its war haven in the 
Black Sea. In addition, this strip of land has four inlets on its northern 
side, which are also very deep, and are filled with water from the Great 
Bay. According to Dubois de Montpereux, these cavities are not 
Neptunian, but have a voleanic origin. The new stone, which according 
to him belongs to the limestone of the steppes, has been repeatedly 
altered by eruptions. Petrifactions, however, are rarely found, and the 
few existing are so changed, that none can be established with certainty, 
at least in the bay of Sebastopol. But the further we go to the east, 
where the volcanic influences were weaker, shells are piled up; and we 
soon acquire the certainty of the interesting fact, that the shells at first 
belonged to the sea, but afterwards to fresh water, but both are strangely 
mingled together. The stone formation towards the south becomes 
older, while in the north it belongs to the newest tertiary era; the pro- 
montory at the south is bounded by Jura formation. The plateau is very 
infertile, and, in addition, there is a great want of water. Its surface 
represents a real pampas, which is only covered with scanty vegetation at 
the beginning of spring and autumn. A few stunted oaks grow at the 
spot where the promontory is connected with the continent. 

It is probable that, at the commencement of the sixth century, B.c., 
traders belonging to the Pontic Heraclea settled on the north side of the 
bay, and gave the new colony the name of their Father City. The 
parched, infertile soil of the peninsula did not at all remind them of the 
green and lovely scenery of their home, and induced the Greeks to alter 
its name to yepporvncos, Or yepoornaos, that is, the infertile island. To 
distinguish it from other peninsulas, it received the pronomen of the 
Heracleontic Chersonese. With time the town, which had received the 
name of Cherson, acquired great importance, as its inhabitants were pos- 
sessed of the entire trade with the northern and western shores of the 
Black Sea. Jealous of its prosperity, the Bosphoran kings on the other 
side of the Crimea tried in vain to humiliate it. At the period of the 
great migration, when Panticapwon was destroyed, and all the kingdoms 
and nations on the north of the Black Sea were razed from the page of 
history, Cherson held its ground against every storm, though it lost 
much of its importance. When the Goths held the Crimea, they appear 
also to have taken possession of Cherson, for Procopius calls it expressly a 
Gothic city. The history of the Goths in the Crimea, though so valu- 
able and interesting, has not been sufficiently investigated. At the first 
period of the migration, the Goths retired into the savage and inaccessible 
coast range, and remained there at least until the sixteenth century. 
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When the Chasars became masters of the Crimean peninsula, it acquired 
the name of Chasaria; but the southern coasts, more especially the 
western portion, with the above-mentioned strip of land, retained the 
name of Gothia. The name of Chasaria disappeared from history, while 
that of Gothia retained its significance. In a treaty between the chief- 
tain of the Golden Horde and the Genoese of Kaffa, in the year 1380, 
Gothia was handed over to the latter. At this period, consequently, 
Goths must have existed in the Crimea. The well-known and much- 
discussed statement of the Dutch Rubruquis, who heard Gothic spoken 
here in the year 1253, is therefore no fable. At last, the fierce hordes of 
the Turks fell upon the unhappy Christian inhabitants, and cut them 
down, or compelled them to give up their faith and assume Islamism. A 
contemporary describes the heroic defence of the two Dukes of Mangup, 
a castle now lying in ruins, and calls these the last remnants of the Gothic 
nation and language. According to another author, who, however, lived 
a hundred years later, these two dukes were Greeks. During our author's 
lengthened stay on the southern coast he had repeated opportunities of 
mixing with the natives. They bear the name of Tartars, it is true, but 
differ materially from those of the northern plains. It is indubitable that 
they are of an utterly different descent, and, probably, have not a drop of 
Mongolo-Tartaric blood in their veins. They possess considerable 
resemblance to the Greeks. The men are generally small, like the 
Greeks, but very handsome, and have always a noble countenance, The 
women and girls are frequently seen unveiled. 

In our author's description of Sebastopol we find but little new, as so 
much has been written on the subject during the last six months; but 
the following extract may prove interesting : 

“We were permitted to make a closer inspection of the Nicholas 
Bastion. Here my heart grew very sad, for I saw nothing but weapons 
of murder around me. This bastion is in the shape of a half-moon, and 
has three stories, one above the other. I was astonished that the soft 
stone of Inkerman was used for the building, as, when exposed to wind 
and storm, it wears away quicker than granite and other Plutonic stones, 
especially as an extraordinarily hard green stone (diorit) could be pro- 
cured in the neighbourhood. But it is possible that soft, friable stone is 
better suited to resist bombs; at any rate, the destruction of Bomarsund 
has proved that granite cannot withstand our present instruments of de- 
struction. On the ground-floor lay the bombs and grenades. I saw the 
stoves in which the balls were heated red-hot, before firing. ‘There 
were three batteries, each armed with 196 guns. ‘The larger guns, 
which were 64-pounders, were separated from the rest, and stood in 
special casemates. The larger divisions contained twenty or more guns, 
aud served at the same time as barracks for the soldiers.’ 

The actual town has a very pleasant aspect, from the fact that trees 
stand before many of the houses, and in some instances vines overgrow 
their frontage. In this respect the Catharine-street deserves especial 
mention. ‘Towards the war haven reside the officers and higher em- 
ployés, near the sea the married sailors and subalterns. Upon a lofty 
point in the town stands the library, which might easily be taken for an 
observatory. Not far from the library is a new church, built after the 
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ee It is a basilica, supported by 
Dorie interior is simple and tasteful, which is rather a rarity 
in Russia, where the churches are overladen with poor pictures. Near 
this church is the monument erected to the brave Kosarsky. In the last 
Turco-Russian war this hero’s ship was attacked by three of the enemy’s 
of the line; and on their attempting to board him, he declared 
he would blow himself and the enemy out of the water together. 
In consequence, the Turks retired to a safer distance, and Kosarsky suc- 
ceeded in saving his brig, the Mercury, and rejoining the fleet. At the 
end of the Catharine-street, towards the haven, is cottage in which 
ine II. resided during her short stay here. Tartars entered into 
a iracy to er the empress. Fortunately their design was be- 
trayed, and Catharine had just time to escape. To the south of the 
town is the pleasant Boulevard, the most frequented walk in Sebastopol. 
There is a fine prospect hence over the greater portion of the town, the 
entire haven, the opposite coast, and a ificent sea view. Further 
to the east, at some distance from the sea, and near the oak wood, 
hospitals and barracks have been erected. As can be imagined, the 
number of sailors and soldiers who d the winter in Sebastopol is 
very considerable. Our author was told that they amounted to 15,000 
or 20,000. There are several barracks built on the other side for their 
occupation. The number of permanent inhabitants does not amount to 
more than 8000 or 10,000. 

After inspecting all that was worth seeing in Sebastopol, our author 
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a se cent Sma Sap coast. The first place 
arrived at was ava, for which he could hardly have then fore- 
boded such a melancholy celebrity as it has now attained. The inhabi- 
tants of Balaklava are Greeks, who quitted Turkey during the reign of 
the great Catharine, and, having obtained special privileges, settled at 
the same spot where, more than 2000 years before, the Milesians from 
Asia Minor had planted themselves and founded the colony of Symbolon 
(Cembalo, among the Italians of the middle ages). This colony, how- 
ever, never attained an im and was a dependency of the 
republic of Cherson. the had obtained a firm footing on 
the southern coast, Cembalo soon fell into their possession. With the 
ruin of its masters this town also perished. Afterwards the Tartars lived 
here, until they were in turn forced to give place to the Greeks at the 
close of the eighteenth century. The number of the latter at that day 
was 8000, but has since greatly decreased ; either through sickness, or 
that many established themselves permanently at other places. The 
Greeks have their own legislature, whose representatives are only re- 
ible to the Russian authorities. They are free from the recruiting 
law, but are obliged to organise a ion of 500 men, and act as 
coast-guard along the southern range, m order to — smuggling. 
Our limits will not allow us to follow Professor Koch along the whole 
coast range, but we must refer our readers to a translation of the work 
from which we have been making our extracts, and which Mr. Murray 
has just oe We must, however, find room for a slight de- 
scription of Perekop—a place which has afforded matter for the most 
contradictory reports during the whole of the Crimean campaign. 
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Since the earliest ages, when the town was not even in existence under 
this name, Perekop played an important part. The civilised nations of 
the Crimea built a wall across the isthmus, and anxiously guarded the 
towers, to prevent the barbarous Scythians from entering. The Pereko 
of the Tartars is doubtlessly situated on the same spot; but no wall now 
divides the isthmus from the mainland, but, nnteadl a deep ditch, which 
is defended by towers. The Perekop of the present day, though usually 
described in the maps as a valuable fortress, is not of the slightest im- 

rtance, and this would naturally be the result when the north and the 
Crimea belonged to one and the same master. 

On regarding the climate of the Crimea, we find a multitude of 

liarities, which have not yet been sufficiently explained. The 

southern coast is situated between the 44th and 45th degree of northern 
latitude, and, consequently, at the same distance from the equator as 
northern Italy or Genoa. In addition, we must bear in mind that the 
Crimea is a peninsula, and therefore has a sea climate; and that, even if 
the northern plains are exposed to the barsh winds of Eastern Europe, 
the southern coast appears entirely protected by a chain of mountains, 
averaging 4000 feet in height. West winds are prevalent. So, from all 
these circumstances, it might be anticipated that the climate would be 
mild, and be comparable to that of Northern Italy. The climate, how- 
ever, is generally cold, and does not eyen correspond with that of Milan, 
which lies a degree more north: but it has much in common with that 
of Northern France. But, at the same time, it has so many peculiarities, 
that it differs in almost as many instances as it agrees. If we draw our 
conclusions from the vegetable world, it might more reasonably be com- 
pared with England, or that “egepe of it which lies seven or eight de- 
grees further north, and has also a perfect sea climate. 

Regular meteorological observations have not been, up to the present, 
made. The summer is generally hot. On an average, from May to 
August, a warmth of from 17 to 20 deg. Reaumur prevails. ‘The naked 
rocks and masses of stone lying on the declivities considerably augment 
the heat by day. The heated air ascends, and its place is taken by the 
breeze from the sea. Consequently, the sea breezes prevail during the 
day as long as the summer months last. With sunset a calm sets in, and 
generally lasts through the night. This is the principal cause that the 
temperature falls so little by night, and sometimes rises higher than by 
day. The greatest heat Herr Rogner observed in July, once reached 
27 deg. R., while the thermometer generally rose only to 24 deg. R., 
even on the hottest day. The heat is the more perceptible, as rain rarely 
falls at this season. Dew is rarely seen on the southern coast, and in 
many spots is quite unknown. Although the coast range only averages 
an elevation of 4000 feet, the jailas, that is, those spots employed as 
pasture-lands, are extraordinarily cold. The freezing north-east winds 
blowing from Siberia exert their effect here. While in summer the heat 
on the coast, even at an elevation of from 500 to 800 feet, very rarely 
falls below 17 deg. R., on these jailas 10 and 12, and at times 7 deg., are 
common. 

The southern coast enjoys in reality no summer, but a double spring, 
in so far as we mean by spring the renewal of vegetation. The actual 
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spring, which agrees with ours as regards time, and lasts from the com- 
meneement or even middle of April until the end of June, but more fre- 
quently begins in March and ends in May, is not, as with us, the plea- 
santest period of the year, for it is subject to the most extraordinary 
variations. In this the southern coast has much in common with many 
eastern countries. ‘The beginning of March frequently enjoys the most 
lovely weather, and the vegetation begins to be developed in the greatest 
luxuriance ; but in April, cool or even cold weather suddenly sets in, and 
the thermometer even falls under freezing point. 

The late autumn, which represents a species of second spring, possesses 
much more agreeable features. A portion of the bushes and trees begin 
to bud once again. Towards the end of August the heat generally 
decreases, and autumn days succeed: rain alternates with wind and five 
weather. ‘Towardss the equinox the wind grows to a storm, which fre- 
quently beeomes a tornado, and causes the most fearful destruction. 
About this time there is much rain. The soil, which by the beginning 
of September is thoroughly parched up, eagerly drinks up the abundant 

and fountains, which were dried up in August, begin flowing 
afresh. By the first week of October the rain is over, and the sky sud- 
denly grows serene, and the pleasantest weather in the whole year sets 
in. While the second half of October and November and December 
are generally a very unpleasant period in England, it is the most agree- 
able in the southern coast range of the Crimea. These regularly beau- 
tiful days last till the seeond half of December, and very frequently till 
the new year. From this latter period wind and rain again alternate 
with sunshine. The thermometer varies between 2 and 6 deg., falls at 
times below zero, and then again rises to above 10 deg. The rain is 
frequently converted into snow, which, however, rarely lasts above an 
hour, and generally melts as soon as fallen. Towards the end of Feb- 
ruary or beginning of March extreme cold sets in, and the merevry 
frequently falls to 10 or 12 deg. below freezing point. In the middle of 
Mareh, fine, though cold, days intervene, and last a week, sometimes 
longer. At the vernal equinox a change again sets in, which is generally 
accompanied by a fall in the temperature. The quicksilver frequently 
falls at that time to (—) 3 deg. R. The period from the end of January 
to the middle of April, however, frequently varies from the rule we have 
laid down. There have been years when only a few degrees of cold 
were felt in February, and with them the winter was at an end. n the 
southern coast, in the year 1843, the fine weather lasted till the 17th of 
March, and the thermometer had never fallen to zero. In January, even, 
it onee stood at 15deg. ; suddenly, on the 18th March, frost set in, and 
by the 21st the thermometer fell to 10 deg. It was not till the 29th 
that milder weather set in, and in the early part of April the thermo- 
meter rose to 16 deg. In the year 1840, there were 8 deg. of cold on 
the first Easter holiday. 

It can be easily imagined that such a varying climate has no good 
effect on the vegetation. A quantity of bushes and trees, which grow 
well in the open air in England, do not flourish at all on the undereliff. 
But in addition to this, peculiarities of great interest may be observed. 
While oranges, even under cover, are usually frostbitten, and the myrtle 
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looks wretched in the open air, the date palm (Phenix Daetylifera, L. 
which can no longer flourish in the visiotty saieapdan is found, * hace 
has passed seven years jn the open air. It is strange, on the other hand, 
that azalias and rhododendrons, which grow so well among ourselves, 
do not get on at all on the Crimean undercliff. But the most curious 
circumstance is that the juniper, whether* sown or planted in cuttings, 
generally dies away within three or four years. As regards vegetables, 
every variety appears to flourish but ome on the southern coast. They 
want that delicacy peculiar to our growths. Spinach is very poor. Salad 
must be sown in autumn in order that it may come to a head in the 
spring. If sown in February or March, it grows very rapidly, but runs 
to seed. Peas and beans only flourish in places that are very damp. 
Artificial irrigation is not of much service. All varieties of turnips, 
carrots, &c., are very wooden. 

At this warlike season, when everybody’s thoughts are fixed on the 
fate of our heroes in the Crimea, the above facts appear to afford ouly 
too dark a confirmation of the predictions of the Jimes. It is evident that, 
under the most. favourable circumstances, the Crimea is not suited for 
permanent occupation. All the exertions of the Russian governiment— 
and to do our enemies justice, no exertions or expense are ever spared 
when the object is the augmentation of the territorial resources of the 
empire—have hitherto been fruitless to render the Crimea a populated 
and flourishing country. The Emperor gave the land to graudees of his 
empire, on the condition that they should establish colonies. Everything 
was done to that end : Germans, Greeks, Armenians, found a ready and 
cordial reception. In this manner Lesser Tartary acquired a population, 
which probably amounis to that of the peninsula in the second half of 
the last ceutury. Still, it is a very doubtful question whether the pre- 
sent population can ever be doubled, as the country would not be able to 
support a million of inhabitants. Only a very extensive commerce be- 
tween the South and the North call bring a large population once 
again to the Crimea and the coutinent of the Tauric government. 

Our paper has already grown to an outrageous length; but we cannot 
refrain from a final quotation, which our readers will probably forgive, 
as it expresses a German’s opinion of the result of the present most un- 
fortunate Crimean campaign : 

“Tt may, perhaps, be worth while,” writes our author, “ to say a few 
words about the possibility of the conquest and eventual occupation of 
Sebastopol by the Western Powers. I have already, while describing 
Kaffa, indicated that as the spot, which, through its position aud easy 
means of fortification, deserves the attention of the allies, aud, at any 
rate, possesses greater value thau Sebastopol. The ancieut Chersou was, 
during its era, very important, but never gained the brilliancy of Kaffa, 
the presevt Theodosiopol. It caunot be denied that Sebastopol possesses 
en immense value for Russia, for, so long as a powerful throne, which 
can defend itself, is not erected in Constantinople, Jiussia, in the in- 
evitable and early ruin of the Turkish Empire, will have a tremendous 
advantage over the other powers, and especially Austria, The Russian 
party openly states that the Emperor has a right to regard himself as the 
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legitimate heir to the Eastern Empire, and had good reason to assume 
the Byzantine double-headed eagle. The Western Powers are conscious 
that the hour is not far distant when the sick man will die, in spite of all 
his attempts to recruit his strength. Before either of the allies could 
hurry up, Russia could throw a multitude of troops into Constantinople, 
who, once in possession, could’ not be easily expelled. It must be borne 
in mind that Russia has two dépots close by, from which reinforcements 
can be easily drawn. Wosneseusk, the greatest military colony in 
Russia, is situated on the Bug, that is, on a navigable river, and at no 
great distance from its mouth. In the Caucasus, from 160,000 to 
180,000 men have been always kept up to keep the mountaineers in 
order ; 80,000 of these could be easily moved, without exposing the 
Russian Trans- or Cis-Caucasian provinces, be put on board at Poti or 
Suchum-Kaleéb, or be employed for simultaneous operations in Armenia 
and Asia Minor. 

“ It is, therefore, evident that Sebastopol and the Russian fleet must 
be destroyed; but a permanent occupation would cost the Western 
Powers a fearful sacrifice, and eventually lead to no result. Sebastopol 
cannot ever be converted into a Gibraltar. The most difficult thing, as 
regards a permanent occupation, is the maiutenance of so large a corps 
d’armée as would appear necessary for holding so important a spot. If 
the allies attempted to strip Russia of the whole of the Crimea, the dif- 
ficulties would only be increased, as the vicinity of a powerful foe de- 
mands the greatest precautionary measures, and it would be necessary to 
fortify the peninsula once again. The Crimea would never be able to 
support any large army in addition to its population, for water is defi- 
cient, except in a few valleys: without this, no cultivation or agriculture 
is possible. The idea of the immense fertility of the Crimea, which is 
generally believed in Russia, dates from the period of the great Catharine, 
whom Prince Potjomkin (Potemkin) tried to deceive by ephemeral 
colonies. The present war in European Turkey has sufficiently taught 
us how difficult it is to support large masses of troops in non-civilised 
countries for any length of time. Time will teach us what is to come. 
The Western Powers have recognised the difficulties of their position, and 
have surely not commenced their attack till sure of their case.” 

We only wish we could cordially respond to this sentiment ; but re- 
cent revelations have taught us that the expeditiou, of which our German 
author speaks so confidently, has been a lamentable failure. The curse 
of an incompetent and self-sufficient ministry cannot be so easily re- 
moved—and though the wishes of the country have at last met with a 
response, we fear that Lord Palmerston will still be followed by the 
cry of—ToOo LATE! 
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THE CHATEAU DE BEAUFOY. 
(CONTINUED FROM “THE RECEPTION OF THE DEAD.”) 


By tHe Avuruor or “Tae Unnory Wisn.” 


THE Chateau de Beaufoy, formerly belonging to the Chevalier de 
Beaufoy, was now the property and residence of his widow, who was of 
English birth. Of her two children, the younger was the wife of M. de 
Castella; the other, Agnes de Beaufoy, a maiden lady now of fifty years, 
had never left her. It was situated near to Odesque, a small town some 
leagues from Boulogne, on the line of the Paris railroad. 

When M. and Madame de Castella, with Adeline, proceeded to the 
chateau for their purposed summer visit, Miss Carr was invited to accom- 
pany them, but Madame de Nino refused to grant her permission for 
more than a week. 

Adeline de Castella had represented the chAteau in glowing colours, but 
Mary Carr was surprised and cisappointed when she saw it. A long, 
straight, staring, whitish-grey building, all windows and chimneys, with 
a primly-laid out garden stretched before it, flat and formal. Precise 
flower-beds, square, oval, round; round, square, oval; and long paths, 
straight and narrow ; just as it is the pride of French chAteau-gardens to 
be. The principal entrance to the house was gained by a high, broad 
flight of steps, on either side of which was a gigantic lion, grinning 
its fierce teeth at all visitors. And these lions, which were not alive, 
but carved out of stone, and the steps, were the only relief given to the 
bare, naked aspect of the edifice. Before the house were two fountains, 
the carriage approach running between them. Each was surrounded by 
eight smaller lions, with another giant of the same species spouting up 
water from its mouth. Very ugly and devoid of taste it all looked to 
Mary Carr. But, on the western side of the chAiteau, improvements 
were visible. A stone terrace, or colonnade, wide, and supported by 
a with a flight of steps at each end, rose before its windows, and 
ovely pleasure-grounds extended out to the far distance. A verdant, 
undulating lawn, fragrant shrubs, retired walks, where the trees met over- 
head, sheltered banks, grateful to recline upon in the noonday sun, a 
winding shrubbery, and a transparent lake. For all this, the chateau 
was indebted to the taste of its English mistress, Madame de Beaufoy. 
In the neighbourhood, within easy drives, were located other chateaux, 
forming a pleasant little society. The nearest house was but half a mile 
distant, and the reader is requested to take especial notice of it, since he 
will sometimes go there. It was not a chiteau, not half large enough 
for one, and the Chiteau de Beaufoy, with its English ideas, had 
christeued it “The Lodge.” It was a compact little abode, belonging 
to the Count d’Estival, an intimate friend of the Beaufoy family. This 
M. d’Estival was gifted by nature with an extraordinary love for painting 
and the fine arts. He had built a room to the lodge expressly for the 
receptiou of pictures, had travelled much, and was continually adding to 
the collection. While other people spent their money in society and 
display, he spent his (and he had plenty of it) in paintings. And now 
let us go on. 

On the morning after the arrival of the Castellas at the Chiteau de 
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Beaufoy, Adeline asked her grandmother whether M. d'Estival was 


nding the summer at the lodge, and was answered in the negative. 
He was travelling : the old lady thought in Holland. 

«So much the better,” remarked Adeline, “ we can go as often as we 
like to his picture-gallery. You are fond of paintings, Mary ; you will 
have a great treat. Suppose we go now?” 

“ Now ?” said Madame de Castella. “It is so hot !” 

“Tt will be hotter later in the day,” said Adeline. “Do come with us, 
mamma.” 

Somewhat unwillingly, Madame de Castella called for her scarf and 
bonnet to accompany an casting many dubious glances at the cloud- 
less sky and blazing sun. They took their way through the shrubbery ; 
it was the longest road, but the most shady. And whilst they are walk- 
ing, let us take a look at this said painting-room. 

It bore an indescribable appearance, partaking partly of the character 
and confusion of an artist’s studio, partly of a gorgeous picture-gallery. 
The apartment was very long in proportion to its width, and was lighted 
by high windows, furnished with those green blinds which enable artists 
to procure the particular light they may require. The room opened by 
means of glass doors upon a lovely pleasure-ground, but there were 
shutters and tapestry to draw before these doors at will, so that no light 
need enter by them. Opposite, at the other end of the room, a smaller 
door connected it with the house. 

That same morning, about seven o'clock, there stood in this apartment 
a young man arranging French chalks, crayons, pawwting brushes, and 
colours, which lay about in disorder, just as they bad been last used. A 
tall, pointed easel stood a few feet from the wall; near it, a stand with 
its colour-box and palettes. There were classical vases scattered about ; 
plaster-casts from the best models ; statues, and busts of porphyry, and 
carved from the marbles of Lydia and Pentelicus. ‘The sculptured head 
of a warrior; a group of gladiators ; a Niobe, in its weeping sorrow, and 
the Apollo Belvedere ; bas-reliefs, copied from the statue of the Disco- 
bolon, aud other studies from the antique. There was beauty in all its 
aspects, but no deformity, no detached limbs or misshapen forms : as if the 
collector cared not to excite unpleasing thoughts. On the walls hung copies 
from, and chefs-d’ceuvre of, the masters of many Jands: Michael Angelo, 
Salvator Rosa, Rembrandt, groups by Raphael, beautiful angels of Guido, 
Carlo Dolce, Titian, all were represented there, with Leonardo da Vinci, 
the highly-gifted and nnhappy. Of the Spanish school there were but few 

imens, Velasquez, Murillo, and one after Zurbarban ; and less of the 
rench, Nicholas Poussin, Le Brun, and Watteau; but there were several 
of the Flemish and Dutch masters, copies and originals, Van Dyck, 
Ruysdael, and William Van de Welde, and the brothers Abraham and 
Isaac Ostade. , 

The gentleman fivished bis preparations, arranged his palettes, rolled 
the stand nearer, and sat down befove his easel. But, eve he began his 
task, he glanced up at the window nearest him, aud, rising, stood upon 
a chair, and pulled the green shade lower down to regulate the light. 
Then he began to work, now whistling a scrap of a popular melody, now 
humming a few bars, and then bursting out, in a voice of the deepest 


melody, with a full verse. He was copying a portrait by Velasquez, and 
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had made considerable progress towards its completion. It was a lovely 
female head, sup to be a representation of Mary Magdalen. But 
not even the on which he was working, not all the portraits and 
sculptured busts around, not Girodet’s ‘‘ Endymion” by his side, betrayed 
more winning beauty than did the artist’s own face and form. 

The rare intellect of his open brow, the sweet smile on his delicate lips, 
the earnest glance from his deep-blue eyes, these could not be imitated 
paiuter’s brush nor Parian marble. Yet, though his head was cast in the 
most shapely mould, not to be hidden by the waves of the dark, luxuriant 
hair, and the pale features, classic, and regular to a fault, were of almost 
womanish beauty, it was not all this, but the expression which so won 
upon a beholder. Lord John Seymour was right when he said the 
countenance was more prepossessinz than handsome—for you ibly 
have been prepared to hear that the painter was Mr. St. rf nal me 
in the singular fascination of the expression was forgotten the beauty of 
the features. Rarely indeed has perfection of face and form been united 
in one person as it was in Mr. St. John. 

Mr. St. John worked assiduously for some hours, until it was hard upon 
mid-day. He then rose, stretched himself, and, walking across the room, 
drew aside the tapestry and shutters, and opened the glass doors. 

This part of the room seemed to be consecrated to indolent enjoy- 
ment; all vestiges of work were towards the otherend. An ottoman or 
two, some fauteuils, and a sofa were here, on which the tired artist might 
repose, and admire the scene without—or the many withie. How beau- 
tiful the repose of that outside prospect was !—it was but a small plot of 
ground, yet that, of itself, seemed fit for Eden: a green level lawn, 
from which arose the spray of a fountain—an everlasting appendage to 
French gardens; but this fountain was really an ornament, with its jets 
of crystal and its mossy banks—clustering flowers of the sweetest scent, 
and high, artificial hills of rock, over which dripped a caseade, its 
murmurs soothing the ear; the whole not an acre im extent, and, sur- 
rounded by towering trees, through whose dancing leaves the sun could 
penetrate but ia fitfal patches, fragrant linden-trees, which served to shut 
the spot out from the world. 

Mr. St. John threw himself upon an ottoman and looked out. He 
had taken a book in his hand, but did not open it: he seemed buried in 
areverie. Presently the door at the opposite end of the room opened, and 
a portly, respectable-looking woman of filty, whom a stranger might 
take for the mistress of the house, in her plain morning costume, or for 
its housekeeper, put in her head, and told Mr. St. John his breakfast was 


‘Thank you, Madame Baret,” was his reply. And he rose and fol- 
lowed her out of the room, not observing that his pocket-handkerchief 
fell to the ground. 

Not many minutes after this, Madame de Castella, her daughter, and 
Mary Carr arrived, Madame grumbling dreadfully. She had borne the 
heat pretty patiently through the shaded shrubbery, but in the open 
ground, and in that last brazen cornefield, which had not so much as 
a hedge or a green blade of grass on which to rest the eye, it had been 
intensely felt. A shocking state her complexion would be in! she could 
feel blisters on it already ! 
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‘‘ Dear mamma,” laughed Adeline, “it is not so bad as that; only 
very red, Shall we go in by the gate at once to the painting-room? I 
dare say the glass doors are open. I know Madame Baret opens them 

y, in fine weather.” 

" Soon too hot yet to look at paintings, querulously returned Madame 
de Castella, ‘‘ You may proceed to the painting-room, but I shall go into 
the house and get Madame Baret to give me a draught of milk. I 
never was so hot and thirsty in my life.” 

Adeline, with Miss Carr, passed through the little gate of the secluded 
garden, leaving Madame de Castella to seek the house. The glass doors 
were open, as Adeline had anticipated, and they went into the room and 
sat down before the entrance. 

Oh, how delightful it was there! how delightful! They had come 
in from the broad glare, the sultr} heat of mid-day, to that hele place ; 
the eye, fatigued with the dazzling light, had found a rest ; the fields, 
oulie, looked burnt up and brown, but here the grass was fresh and 

n; the cool, sparkling waters of the fountain were playing in mid- 
air, and those lovely beds of flowers emitted the sweetest perfume. It 
was grateful as is the calm, silvery moonlight after a day of blazing heat. 
Never had Mary Carr seen a place that so forcibly spoke to her mind of 
rest and peace. 

Adeline was the first to rise from her seat : something in another part 
of the room attracted her attention. 

“ Mary! look at this! a painting on the easel! and in progress now ! 
Grandmamma said M. d’Estival was away.” 

Miss Carr turned her head round, and in that glance, the first she had 
really bestowed on the apartment, thought its contents the most hetero- 
geneous mass she had ever beheld. Adeline continued to look at the 
easel. 

“ There are touches here of a master’s hand. It must be M. d’Estival. 
He paints beautifully. Mary: many of these copies are by him. Or 
can it be an artist he has got here ?” 

*‘ Adeline, you have dropped your handkerchief,” said Miss Carr, 
rising, and picking up one from the floor. 

“No, I think mine is in my pocket,” was Adeline’s reply, her eyes 
riveted on the half-finished picture. ‘ It must be yours.” 

Miss Carr still imagined it was Adeline’s, and turned the handkerchief 
round by its four corners. In the first three she came to, there was no 
name ; in the last, not “A. L. de C.,” as she expected, but, worked 
in hair, and surmounted by a crest, “ Frederick St. John.” 

A presentiment of the truth flashed across her brain; a confused re- 
membrance of a young man of noble presence, a French marigold, and 
Rose Darling’s superstitious fears that he would exercise some blighting 
influence over her future life. She called to Adeline with breathless in- 
terest, and the latter came to her immediately, aroused by the tone. 

“See this, Adeline!” pointing to the name. “It is neither yours nor 
mine.” 

Adeline read it, quite indifferently. 

** Don’t you remember—on your ball-night—he with the French mari- 


gold ?” 
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“ Mr. St. John,” said Adeline, carelessly, taking the handkerchief in 
her hand; “ yes, it isthe same name. Probably the same person.” 

How wba she spoke, how indifferently! An utter stranger, a name 
she had never heard, could not have excited in her less interest. There 
was no shadow on her spirit of what was to come. 

At that moment, the inner door opened, and Mr. St. John entered. 
Mary Carr started with surprise, for she had not observed that any door 
was there. Mr. St. John also stood, momentarily transfixed, alana, 
no doubt, who they were and how they got there, like the flies in amber. 
He at ounce apologised for having so unceremoniously entered the room, 
not being aware that it was occupied. 

“ The apology is due from us, Mr. St. John,” interrupted Adeline. 
“You do not recollect me ?” she continued, seeing his surprised look at 
her mention of his name. 

Was it likely ? He had seen her but once, months before, in her 
brilliant ball-dress: now she was in morning attire, and her face shaded 
by a bonnet. 

“It seems my fate to be in unlawful possession of your property,” con- 
tinued Adeline, holding out the handkerchief. ‘ The first time we met, 
I deprived you of a flower, and now r 

‘‘ My dear Mademoiselle de Castella!” he interrupted, his features 
lighting up with pleasure as he took both her hands, “ pray pardon me. 
Do not think I had forgotten you; but indeed you were almost the last 
person I could have expected to meet here.” 

‘It is mamma,” exclaimed Adeline, for Mr. St. John had turned, as 
Madame de Castella appeared at the entrance. 

They seemed at home in no time, and were going round the room, he 
descanting on the merits of the paintings and pointing out their beau- 
ties, though the Castellas had seen them many times before. It came 
out, in the course of conversation, that Mr. St. John’s family and the 
Count d’Estival had long been intimate, the latter having often paid 
them a visit in England. This spring, in Paris, St. John had again met 
the count, and afterwards accompanied him home. M. d’Estival, close 
upon their arrival, received a summons to Holland, where resided some 
of his near relatives, but St. John had promised to wait his return, 

“‘T see you are an artist,” observed Madame de Castella, directing her 
attention to the painting on the easel. 

“T am attached to the art,” replied Mr. St. John, “ and have occupied 
much leisure time at it. Still, 1 am but an amateur, and cannot pretend 
to cope with those whose talents are so infinitely above mine.” 

“Tam no great judge,” said Madame de Castella, “ but to me this 
painting bids fair to rival the original.” 

“ Then you are indeed no judge,” smiled Mr. St. John. “ How little 
is known, in England, of the portraits by Velasquez!” he continued. 

‘Or in France either,” returned Madame de Castella. ‘ Believe me, 
Mr. St. John, no one can appreciate the Spanish school of painting till 
they obtain a sight of the solliotions in Spain.” 

“I have enjoyed that privilege,” he replied, “and I quite agree with 
you.” 


* You have been in Spain ?” 
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“I believe I have been everywhere, so far as Europe goes, where there 


is a of paintings to be seen.” 
“ Do you like the Spanish school ?” 
“Pretty well.” 


“Only that? I am sorry to hear you say sv.” 

“Spanish painting has a character peculiar to itself,” resumed Mr. 
St. John; “at least, I have always thought so. The artists were not 
free: they were compelled to bend to those laws that restricted their 
pencils to delineations of religious subjects. Had they been at liberty to 
exercise their genius unfettered, they would have left more valuable 
mementos. Imagination is the very life and soul of painting: curb 
that, and you cau expect but little.” 

“T suppose you are right,” said Madame de Castella. 

Just then Madame Baret came in, and joined the party. She was 
distantly related to the Count d’Estival. Some years azo, ~ husband, 
who was then a small proprietor, had the misfortune to risk, and lose, in 
a speculation, nearly all he possessed ; and, to use a familiar phrase, they 
were “sold up.” M. d’Estival stepped in, and offered them an asylum 
with him, ‘They accepted it, upon condition that they should be permitted 
to be useful. Madame became the active mistress and manager of the 
house, her liusband the superintendent of the land and farm. But though 
they did make themselves useful, both in-doors and out, somewhat after 
the manner of upper servants, their misfortanes were regarded, and no 
one ever forgot to pay them a proper degree of respect. 

“ Who is that painting by?” inquired Madame de Castella, stopping 
before a group of portraits. 

“Tt is a copy of one of Van Dyck’s,” said Mr. St.John. “ There 
hangs the original. But it is admirably executed.” 

*“‘Tt is, indeed,” replied Madame de Castella. ‘ To my unpractised 
eye, it looks equal to the original.” 

“* Almost,” assented Mr. St. John. “Save in the transparency of the 
skin, and there Van Dyck cannot be rivalled.” 

“ Whose is that gorgeous landscape?” asked Miss Carr. 

* An original one of Claude Lorraine’s.” 

“You may tell it by the colouring,” added Madame de Castella. 
‘“ And that next, Mr. St. John ?” 

* One of Correggio’s.” 

“1 don’t much admire it.” 

“Tt is cold, but faultless,” was Mr. St. John’s reply, “as his produc- 
tions generally are.” 

*‘ Do you paint portraits from Jife, Mr. St. John ?” 

“T have done so. And would again, if I found a subject to my 
taste.” 

- t better study, for a fine old head, than your good hostess, 
here ?”’ rejoined Madame de Casiella, Jowering her voice. 

St. John laughed ; a pleasant laugh. To Mary Carr's ear it seemed 
to imply that he did not care to paint old womer. “ Will you permit 
me to try my hand at yours?” he said to Madame de Castella. 

“No, indeed, thank you,” she answered. ‘‘ Mine has already been 
taken three times, and I don’t like the fatigue of sitiiag.” 

The silvery chimes of the antique clock on its pedestal told three 
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before took their departure. Not half the time appeared to have 

Sod it be the charm of St. John's conversation that caused it 
to fly so rapidly, or the merits of the pictures? He, in the high-bred 
manner of a gentleman of the world, escorted them, across the fields, to 
the gate of their own shrubbery : and Madame de Castella invited him 
to visit them in the evening. 

At dinner, the conversation fell upon Mr. St. John. Madame de 
Castella expressed herself deli that so agreeable a man should be 
located near them, and aug tbe sister, Mademoiselle Agnes, for 
not having found him out before ; his society, she observed, would help 
them to pass away the time so pleasantly, during M. de Castella’s 
absence im Paris, a time which always seewed long and dull. Before 
they had done talking of him. St. John entered. 

He was in slight mourning, his evening attire very plain and quiet, 
but he bore about him a nameless elegance. Mary Carr looked at him 
with admiration—and probably the others; but for them she could not 
answer. There was a peculiar charm in his manner she had never seen 
in any other man’s. Describe in what it lay she could not, but it 
attracted all to him with whom he came in contact. His conversation 
was eloquent and animated, but his bearing calm and still. Before he 
left, he promised M. de Castella to dine with them the next evening. 

In the morning, M. de Castella, Adeline, and Mary Carr walked over 
to the lodge, where they stayed some hours. M. de Castella. unlike his 
wife, could never be tired of looking at the paintings. The time seemed 
to fly. It is scarcely to be described how very mach they had become 
at home with Mr. St. John—like familiar and dear friends. 

Something was said in a joke about his taking Adeliue’s likeness; but 
these jokes grow into earnest now and then. Mary Carr could hardly 
tell how it came to be decided, but decided it was when he came up to 
dinner in the evening. Signor and Madame de Castella were delighted 
at the idea of possessing a portrait of her, and the old lady was so eager, 
she wanted it to be begun off-hand. Adeline, too, was nothing loth: it 
was gratifying to her innocent and pardonable vanity. 

On the Friday morning—unlucky day !—Adeline sat to Mr. St. John 
for the first time. Her father and Miss Carr were with her. Afterwards 
he again -went to dine at the chateau : the evening seemed dull vow that 
did not bring them Mr. St. John. Truly the acquaintance was short 
enough to say this. Oa the following morning early, M. de Castella 
departed for Paris, and after breakfast Adeline and Mary Carr proceeded 
to the lodge with Madame de Castella. The sitting was long, and 
Madame de Castella could not conceal her weariness, To many, the 
opportunity of examining the paintings wovld have been pleasure suffi- 
cient, but not to her. ‘The fact was, she had no taste for the fine arts, 
and after Tuesday’s cursory renewed view of them, the task proved irk- 
some. She complained much, too, of the walk in the morniug’s heat. 

The conversation with Mr. St. John turned upon Rome—as it had 
done once or twice befove. Mury Carr says, bad she remained much 
longer with them, she should have become as well acyuointed with the 
Eternal City as if she had been in it. St. Jobn seemed wonderfully 
attached to it, as were the Castellas. He had a portfolio of drawings of 
it from his own pencil: some of them coloured, highly-finished specimens ; 
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others, bare sketches, to be filled up from memory; but the lines of genius 
were apparent in all. The portefeuille was often reached out and referred 
to: even Madame de Castella had been content to look over it for a full 
hour. It was a motley collection. A sketch of the lovely Alban Hills; 
the ruins of an aqueduct; a temple of Pcestum; the beauties of Tivoli ; 
the ruins of the Cesars’ palaces; St. Peter’s in its towering magnificence ; 
a view from the Appian Way; a drawing of the Porta San Giovanni; an 
imaginative sketch of a gorgeous palace of Rome in its zenith; a drawing 
of one of its modern villas; a temple of Jupiter; Sallust’s garden; and 
the tomb, still so perfect, of Cecilia Metella, There were fanciful, moon- 
light views of the now almost uninhabited hills, Paltaino, Celio, and 
Aventino, There was one masterly, gloomy painting of a grove of pines 
and cypress-trees, overlooking a heap of ruins. Lying side by side with 
it, was one of a life-like garden, with its marble fountains, its colonnades, 
its glimpses of tinted flowers, its blooming orange and lemon-trees, its 
cascades and pillars, its wreathing vines, its polished statues, and its baths 
of Alexandrian marble; and, over all, the bright blue of an Italian sky, 
and the golden beams of an Italian sun. 

* Can I ask a favour of you?” said Madame de Castella, addressing 
Madame Baret when they were going away. 

“ As many as you like,” returned the smiling dame, good-humouredly. 

“T cannot possibly endure these hot walks every day till the sittings 
are over. When I do not come myself, will you kindly bear my daughter 
company while she is here, and take charge of her? Louise can attend 
her in walking hither.” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” returned Madame Baret. ‘I will take 
every care of her. But there is nothing here that can hurt Mademoiselle.” 

“ J will take care of her,” interrupted St. John, in a low, earnest tone 
to Madame de Castella. ‘No harm shall come near her. I will guard 
her from all: more anxiously than if she were my own sister.” 

Adeline partly caught the words, and blushed at their earnestness. It 
was impossible to doubt the young man’s honourable feeling, or his wish 
to save her from all hurt, real or imaginary. What dis exact meaning 
was, Mary Carr did not know, but the others, it would appear, were 
thinking of outward, visible danger. Madame Baret had been cautioning 
Adeline never to come through the field where the savage bull was at 
srass, though it did cut off a portion of the road; and Madame de Castella 
ad been beseeching her not to sit with the two doors open, and always 
to let her bonnet remain on for a few minutes after she came in, that <m 
might grow cool before she removed it. Adeline laughed, and promised 
obedience to all. 

When Miss Carr and Adeline went to the lodge on Monday, Louise, 
the lady’s maid, commenced her attendance, displaying an enormous 
crimson parapluie, which she held between her face and the sun. At the 
door of the painting-room, she handed the young ladies over to the charge 
of Mr. St. John, and then left them. Madame de Castella never under- 
stood but what Louise remained with her young mistress in the painting- 
room: does not understand to the contrary, till this day. She certainly 
intended her to do so, notwithstanding her request to Madame Baret. But 
Louise was a most inveterate gossip, and to sit silent and restrained before 
her superiors in the painting-room, gaping at its beauties, which she 
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could not compreliend, when she might be exercising her tongue with 
Madame Baret’s housemaid, Juliette, in her sewing-chamber, or with 
Madame Baret’s stout maid-of-all-work in the kitchen, was philosoph 

beyond Mademoiselle Louise. Neither did Madame Baret always sit wit 

Adeline. Her various occupations, as active mistress of the Gea and 
especially of those two idle servants, frequently called her away. Nor 
did she give a thought to there being any necessity for her doing so: 
what harm was there, as she had observed, that could come near Adeline ? 

‘“‘ How long have you been here, Mr. St. John ?” inquired Mary Carr, 
as, the sitting over—a deal sooner than it need have been—they strolled 
into the garden. 

“ Nearly a month.” 

** And will remain the summer ?” 

“ And winter still, probably. I don’t know how long I may remain.” 

“ What motive can induce you to stay so long? It must be very dull 
here in winter.” 

“I wish for retirement. Do you think I could have a prettier spot 
for that, Miss Carr ?” 

“But why do you wish for retirement ?” 

He hesitated, and a flush passed over his features. ‘I do not know 
why I should conceal the motive from you.” 

“Oh, pray pardon me, Mr. St. John,’’ ejaculated Mary Carr, shocked 
at her own thoughtless curiosity. “I spoke heedlessly.” 

“JT have been extravagant—imprudent—and have overrun my in- 
come,” explained Mr. St. John. ‘In the world, I should only get 
deeper into the mire, but here I am spending next to nothing. A little 
patience: it will all come right in time.” 

“ What shrub do you call this, Adeline?” inquired Mary Carr, by way 
of changing the conversation, and still smarting at the thought of her 
inquisitiveness. 

‘‘ Candleberry myrtle, in English,” replied Adeline. ‘ We were stay- 
ing at Rambouillet some years ago, and brought some suckers from the 
forest. It grows there in great abundance. Mamma gave some to M. 
d’Estival, and he planted them here.” 

Suddenly, Mr. St. John made a motion of silence, and, bending 
stealthily towards Adeline, half closed his hand, and swept it quickly 
over the side of her throat. 

‘‘What is the matter ?”’ she cried out, in alarm, 

“A wasp had settled on your neck. ‘There it goes,” he said, dashing 
it into the water of the fountain. ‘ You know,” he continued, half 
op ee half tenderly, gazing into her face, and interrupting her efforts 
at thanks, “that I have undertaken to shield you from harm. It shall 
be my earnest care to do sv, now and ever.” 

“As long as she is with you, I conclude you mean, Mr. St. John,” 
said Mary Carr, laughing. 

A deeper shade was on Adeline’s countenance, but an uneasy expres- 
sion shot across it. Did she already regret her marriage contract? or 
was she not in danger of forgetting it altogether? ‘There was nothing 
to remind her of it: even the engagement-ring was no longer on her 
finger. It was too large for her, and quite a source of trouble to keep 
ou, so she had put it into her jewel-box, where it lay, uncared for. 
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“Mr. St. John! the wasp has stung your band !” 

“ Yes, he revenged himself by leaving his sting there. It is nothing. 
And, indeed, will serve as an excuse to Madame de Castella for my idle- 
ness to-day.” 

“Mr. St. John,” resumed Miss Carr, “ you kuow I leave to-morrow. 
Send me up a bouquet of these beautiful flowers to take to Rose 
Darling.” 

“You shall be obeyed, fair lady. How large will you have it? The 
size—the size of Louise’s parapluie ?” 

“ Not exactly. Are there any French marigolds out yet?” 

“No. Why? Do you like the flower?” 

“7 hate it. It is a senseless flower; possessing no scent and little 
beauty. But if you seud a bouquet to Rose Darling, it ought, by right, 
to abouad ia French marigolds.” 

“Why should there be any connexion between me and a French mari- 
gold in Miss Darling’s mind ?” 

“That probably you will never know, Mr. St. John. Certainly not 
from me.” 

He looked puzzled, but Adeline changed the subject. 

With the next morning came the bouquet, Mr. St. John himself being 
the bearer. His visit had a twofold purport, he observed: to bid adieu 
to Miss Carr, and to walk with Adeline down to the lodge. He had 
been thinking it was better, he said to Madame de Castella, that he 
should walk with Adeline, to and fro, until M. de Castella should return. 
Mary Carr looked at his countenance as he spoke: she saw that his 
words were honest; that there was vo hidden meaning ; that the pro- 
tection of Adeline was then the sole motive which actuated him. 

Ten o'clock struck as they were talking, and, with the last stroke, 
came rouud the carriage to convey Miss Carr to Odesque, where she was 
to take the train. The week hud been spent very happily, and she was 
sorry to leave the chateau. Madame de Beaufoy was a delightful old 
lady, always anxious for the comfort of those about her, and Avnes was 
a merry companiou, though her lameuess (which was caused by an acci- 
dent in her childhood) prevented her getting about much. 

* May I whisper a caution to you, Adeline?” she said, pressing her 
lips to hers, in parting. 

“A caution! Fifty, if you like.” 

* Do not fall in Jove with Frederick St. John.” 

“ Mary!” 

“From the position in which you stand—engaged to another—it 
might lead to endless misery.” 

* There is no danger of it,” returned Adeline, breathlessly ; “if there 
were, do you suppose papa and mamma would suffer me to be with him? 
How could such an idea enter your head, Mary Carr? You are taking 
a leaf from Rose’s book.” 

Papa and mamma! ‘Truth was in ber aceent, but how little she un- 
derstood ! 

“I am willing to believe that there is no danger,” was Miss Carr’s 
reply. “J hope you will be able so to speak when we next meet. Do 
not feel angry with me, Adeline. I have but your interest at heart.” 


Mr. St. John conducted Miss Carr to the carriage, and, in shaking 
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hands, he jestingly begged her to give his love to Rose: he had heard 
much of her. As he stood there, on the stone steps, bareheaded, until 
Mary should drive away, her last Jook lingered on him, and, again, an 
uneasy doubt shot through her mind—how impossible that Adeline should 
live in continual companionship with such a man, and not learn to love 
him ! 

Miss Carr was received by Madame de Nino with a scolding and a 
threat of punishment. She had exceeded her time of absence by a dav. 
But Mary laid the blame upon Madame de Castella, and handed in a 
note of apology from that lady. Madame was but half soothed; but she 

iously remitted the punishment. 

“ Oh, Mary!” exclaimed Rose Darling, “what lovely flowers !”’ 

“Yes. And sent expressly for you.” ‘ 

“ By Adeline ¢” 

“No,no. Of all the human race, Rose, working out their course upon 
this variable world of ours, who do you suppose is {located just now 
within a stone’s throw of the Chateau de Beaufoy ?” 

Rose’s curiosity began to be excited. 

“ Some one I know ?” 

“Yes. You know and admire him. A young avd handsome man. 
He gathered these flowers for you—see how rare they are !—and he sent 
them with his Jove.” 

She looked up sharply, and her thoughts reverted to one who, perhaps, 
was seldom absent from them. But another moment showed how idle 
they were, and calmed the agitation which had arisen within her. The 
current of ideas, however, led to another, one connected with him. 

“ Not Lord John Seymour ?” 

“No; what should bring him there? Mr. St. John.” 

“We! You are joking, Mary Carr.” 

“Tam not. He is staying quite close to them. We saw a great deal 
of him.” 

‘“‘Ts he not a most attractive man ?’’ was Rose’s next question. 

** Attractive to a degree. It is well you are not there. And, Rose! 
Rose! he is taking Adeline’s portrait !”’ 

‘“‘T told you once before, Mary Carr,” resumed Rose Darling, rousing 
herself from a long reverie, “that that man would exercise some extra- 
ordinary influence over Adeline de Castella’s future life, and I now tell 
it you again.” 


II. 


Hours, days, weeks rolled on, after the departure of Miss Carr from 
the Chateau ‘ Beaufoy, and no outward change had taken place in its 
occupants ; but in the inward heart of one, how much ! 

The portrait progressed towards its completion, though not rapidly. 
It was a good likeness of Adeline, and admirably executed. St. John 
had exactly caught that saddened expression which sometimes sat on her 
features. Agnes de Beaufoy said Mr. St. John had made her look 
“melancholy.” Perhaps she did not discern that this expression made 
the chief interest in a face like Adeline’s: earth’s cankering care mixed 
with the heavenly beauty of an angel. Had the portrait beeu preserved, 

le, on gazing on it afterwards, would have said they could read her 
istory there. 
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St. John was teaching Adeline drawing, too; or, rather, trying to 
improve her in it. One day Madame de Castella desired her to produce 
her school-drawings—and she had done none since she left. Accord- 
ingly, some chalk-heads and a few laudscapes came forth. There was 
not much taste displayed in the heads, St. John observed ; more in the 
landscapes, in two of them especially—a glimpse of the Nile and some 
lotus lilies, its fountains surrounded by their date-trees; and a charming 
scene in her own fair land. But there was great room for improvement, 
he added: if Adeline liked, he would give her a few lessons. And all 
of them— Madame de Castella, Aunt Agnes, and the old grandmother— 
were pleased at his offer. How could they be so blind? How could 
they be so thoughtless? St. John had acquired an extraordinary in- 
fluence over them all. Madame de Castella was much attached to him, 
mingled with which attachment was a sort of pride, like a fond mother 
will feel in the perfections of an only son. He frequently dined with 
them, and his evenings were spent there as a matter of course. They 
were sensible of all the excellences of Mr. St. John: not only of the 
external ones, but the golden treasures of his mind. He had become 
necessary to their every-day life: when he was away, nothing went 
right ; when he was present, it was sunshine to all. And yet they forgot 
that there was another who might be equally awake to his captivations, 
the only one to whom they could bring real danger. Perhaps the 
thought of danger to Adeline’s heart never entered the head of Madame 
de Castella: perhaps, if it ever did momentarily cross her, she deemed 
that Adeline, from her engagement, was safe. 

Many an hour, when Madame de Castella innocently deemed that 
Adeline was sitting, mumchance, in the painting-room, Louise embroider- 
ing her own caps, at which she was a famous hand, by her side, and 
Mr. St. Joha working hard at the portrait, without a thought beside it, 
would two out of those three be idling their morning underneath the 
lime-trees, St. John reading to her, chiefly books of poetry, its theme 
often love. Sometimes he would come to a word which Adeline, with 
all her perfect knowledge of English, would not understand: and no 
disparagement, either, to her to say, since in these days of innovation 
and far-fetched erudition, some, born and bred in England, are glad to 
turn to their dictionary—or remain in ignorance. St. John would then 
lay down the book, and explain it to her, in that tender, persuasive 
voice, so soothing to the ear, but dangerous to the heart. And so they 
would go on, her hand clasped in his, he reading and she listening to 
this poetry which has in it so much of fascination. If this was not a 
dangerous life for the heart, I don’t know what is, when both were 
young, singularly attractive, and one, at least, had never loved. And 
yet it was not stopped, nor interfered with, nor its danger suspected. 

One day they were standing at the open doors of the painting-room, 
and St. John was speaking of his paternal home, Castle-Wafer. He had 
frequently described its attractions, natural and imparted, to Adeline, 
and had made sketches of some of its points, from memory. He was 
saying, that when he could do there as he liked—he could not yet, for 
Castle-Wafer descended not to him till his brother’s death—he should 
build just such a room as the one they were now standing in, not 
omitting to hang. its walls with pictures, and lay out a plot of ground as 
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the plot of ground before them was laid out: it would serve as a 
memento of this period—of their early acquaintance. “ And in that 
room, Adeline,” he proceeded, “we will pass a great portion of our 
time.”’ 

“ We!” exclaimed Adeline. 

He looked hesitatingly for a moment, but bent his head towards her, 
and continued: 

“He had not spoken intentionally. But the truth was, he had latterly 
been so accustomed, in his inmost heart, to associate Adeline with here- 
after—his future plans, his future home, his future happiness—that he 
had unguardedly given utterance to his presumptuous thoughts: he 
would not so offend again.” 

She glanced timidly at him, earnest tears rising to her eyes, through 
he blush that suffused her face : her heart would have wished to tell him 
how far he had been from giving her offence. 

Another time he was walking home with Adeline, Louise and her great 
crimson parapluie streaming, as usual, half a mile behind them, when, in 
jumping from a stile, Adeline twisted her foot. The pain, for the 
moment, was intense; Mr. St. John saw it, by her countenance; and he 
wound his arms round her and sheltered her head on his bosom. All 
these signs must mean—something. 

That time had come for Adeline which must come for us all—the 
blissful period of love’s first dream. She did not at first understand the 
magic of the charm that was stealing over her, making all, within and 
without, a paradise. She had assured Miss Carr that there was no 
danger of her loving Mr. St. John, yet even then, though she suspected 
it not, the golden links of the net were fastening round her heart. And 
when she awoke to the real nature of these sweet sensations, it was too 
late to fly the danger—the power and the will to do so alike were over. 

How many varied degrees of the passion called love there are, can 
never be ascertained, for one human being cannot experience the feelings 
of another. The love—so called—felt by the generality of mortals, 
every-day, practical men and women, is as essentially different from that 
which takes root in a highly passionate, imaginative temperament, the 
refined, the intellectual, that the two have no affinity one with the other. 
This last passion is known but to few, and, except by themselves, can be 
imagined by none. The world in general could not understand this love; 
it is of a nature far removed from them; they would laugh at, while they 
disbelieved it. It has been asserted that this highly-wrought passion, 
the ecstatic bliss of which, while it lasts, no earthly language could express, 
never ends happily. It never does. The dream comes to an end, and 
the heart’s life with it. Perhaps nearly a whole existence has yet to be 
dragged through, but all enjoyment in the world and the world’s things, 
is gone, and nothing can ever again awaken a pulse, or a thrill, in the 
worn and beaten heart. The smile may frequent the lip, the jest may 
issue from it ; gay beaming glances may dart from the eye, and their 
hollowness is not suspected, nor the desolation that has long settled within, 
You who read this, may meet it in a spirit of dispute | ridicule : it is 
because you cannot dietted it. And be thankful that it is so—that 
the power, so fatally to love, has been spared to you. 

It was a passion of this latter and rare description which had taken 

March—vou. cit. No. CCCCxI. U 
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ion of Adeline de Castella. She could not have loved as the world 

for'she was one of those who live but in their inward life. There 
was 4 mine of sentiment and poetry within her, and it wanted but a touch 
like this to awaken it. Now, she lived in the present; before, she had 
lived in the future ; hereafter, she would live in the past. She rose in 
the ing, and there was no wish beyend the day, the thought of 
seeing Mr. St: John ; she retired to mon night, salto dream of him, 
and awake to the bliss of another day. Nature had never looked to her 
as it looked now: the grass had beem green, but not of this green; the 
fragrance of the flowers had been fragrance, but not. of its present sweet- 
ness ; the song of the birds, hitherto unmeaning, seemed now a carol of 
joyous praise to their Creator; there was music in the winds and in the 
fluttering breeze ; there was rapture in the whole bright earth. Adeline 
was living in a dream, as it were of Paradise—there is nothing else with 
which to compare it. It was well for her, it is well for us all that it 
does not last, or we should never ask, or wish, for the Heaven that is to 
come. 

And what of Mr. St. John? Did he love her? Beyond all doubt he 
loved. her, and would have made her his dear wife, and cherished her as 
such: but whether in the idolatry of a first, pure attachment, which ean 
come once to such a nature as his, or whether it was but the passing 
preference which a man of the world will feel twenty times for as many 
women, can never be known. Neither ean much light be thrown upon 
this point. as the story proceeds, for none could penetrate into Mr. St. 
John’s secret feelings, and events can but be related as they occurred. 


It may be that, with him, the power so to love had already passed. 








OUR FIRST AND LAST WINTER AT CARLSRUHE. 
BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


Driven by the severity of its climate from Baden-Baden,. and arrived 
at Carlsruhe (as described in a former number), we had to re-establish 
ourselves for the winter. Carlsruhe was already full of strangers from 
various quarters, and the houses usually let to them were mostly occupied. 
A furnished apartment can rarely be obtained; but there are several 
‘respectable gentlemen of the Hebrew persuasion’ who supply every- 
thing requisite, on a very short notice, and atan expense generally about 

to the rent. For a@ ©@tod (or floor), for instance, which is 
let at five Jowis a month, the hire of furniture would be about the 
same sum; and for ten or twelve douis, in all, a suite of eight or nine 
rooms, with kitchen, cellars for wood and wine, and the use of a remise, 
could be:procured. For handsome and more extensive accommodations, 
the price was from fifteen to twenty. 

After making many inquiries—and with the assistance of agents and 
advertisements—we took the second floor of a house in one of the best 
situations, and formerly the residence of one of the Margraves. Our 
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posite nei was the Margrave Wilhelm. Though I had sacrificed 
a pleasant p some agreeable acquaintance, and an excellent German 
master, in quitting Baden, I found that in ‘ other respect the change 
was for the better. We had a better supply of books, an opera, theatre, 
and public rooms; and if we saw less of our compatriots, we saw more of 
the Germans. 

Even before railways began to them all intermediate points, 
and to take them at sian Sihae dediention Guibeche was atin the 
resting-place of our travelling countrymen. There are few to whom its 
exterior is not familiar; and, as regards myself, I linger over its recol- 
lections, as the town in which I saw most of German society, and as a 
favourable specimen of its class. Its romantic origin (anno 1715) is 
recorded in a German inscription that may still be seen at the chdteau. 
It was then a forest, in which the Margrave Karl, of Baden-Dourlach, 
was reposing from the fatigues of the chase, when he determined—as we 
are told by every guide-book—to make it his permanent rest. The 
place he had thus projected was originally built of wood, from his own 
designs; and the streets diverging (as they still do) from the front of 
the palace, were, at first, only five. The three principal were terminated, 
a little below the present lange ©trafj¢, by churches for the respective 
use of the Lutherans, Reformists, and Catholics, to whom (as the chief 
sects of the empire) the Margrave, in founding his new eity, had granted 
liberty of conscience. Of these the Lutheran (now called the Oarnifon 
Rirde) is the only one that has survived the rapid changes of little more 
than a century. The writer of an agreeable book of travels, published in 
1734—the Baron Pollnitz—informs us that, when at Carlsruhe, he took 
the liberty of expressing to the Margrave his surprise that brick, at 
least, had not been used in the construction of the palace, and of the 
houses and arcades which form the semicirele surrounding the grounds in 
front. “I wished,” replied the prinee, ‘to build myself a retreat with- 
out expense to my subjects, and to enjoy what I might make. A more 
costly material would have required time, and heavy imposts. Besides, 
my country is so situated as to be frequently the theatre of war. I was 
not in circumstances to make a place capable of resisting an enemy; nor 
would it have been reasonable to have spent the money of my people 
upon a residence that I might see burnt, as I have already seen that of 
Dourlach, and my others which the French have laid in ashes. I have 
built, sir, according to my resources; and I like better that they should 
say I am badly lodged and free from debt, than that I have a superb 
ve, without the means of paying for it.” 

But the Margrave was no ordinary person. “It is not without cause,” 
says Baron Pdllnitz, “that he has given the name of Carlsruhe to his 
place. He leads there the most tranquil life that can be conceived ; and, 
regardless of his rank, has its pleasures without its annoyances and con- 
straint. He possesses a robust constitution, notwithstanding the fatigues 
of a youth passed in foreign service, and is as fresh and vigorous as a 
man of forty. Though remarkably stout, he does not give himself up to 
inactivity. In the summer he rises at five, and walks in his grounds till 
the heat of the sun obliges him to retreat. He is then either occupied 
with his ministers, or amuses himself with experiments in chemistry. 
Sometimes he draws. His dinner, generally taken in company with 
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three of his family or suite, is served by females, of whom he has an 
establishment of sixty ; but the number daily on service is eight. When 
he goes out, they follow him on horseback, dressed as hussars. The 
greater part of these young women understand music or dancing. They 

pear in operas at the court theatre, form part of the choir of the 
ed, and are all lodged in the palace. 

“ After dinner the Margrave gives audience to his subjects, and on cer- 
tain days he listens to the complaints and applications of all classes. Few 
princes are more prompt or exact in doing justice. Sometimes he enjoys 
the pleasures of the chase. Another of his amusements is agriculture ; and 
he is amongst the first florists of his age. He is never, indeed, idle. 
There are few things of which he is ignorant: many he understands 
perfectly. His conversation is most agreeable; he speaks several lan- 
guages well; and his manners are obliging and affable. He is glad to 
see strangers at his court, and profuse in his civilities to them.” 

I have given these particulars from Baron Pollnitz, at some risk of 
being tedious, because—with the exception of the female hussars—they 
describe the simple mode of life of some of the German princes of our 
own times. Are we to consider him a philosopher or a voluptuary ? 

But I am dwelling upon Carlsruhe as it was, when it is my purpose to 
describe it as it is. The labours of its later architects—of Weinbrenner, 
Miller, Major Arnold; and their successors, Hiibsch and Fischer—have 
added the diene public buildings of a capital to the first humble 
designs of its founder. Except a few small houses ; the church which I 
have already mentioned ; the tower of the chateau (pointed out by tra- 
dition as the dormitory of the female troop); and a small portion of the 
original arcade, scarcely anything remains to remind us of the wooden 
buildings of the Margrave. 

The inhabitants have not been modernised as rapidly as their city. 

In Carlsruhe, which, as the residence of a court and an important 
thoroughfare, must be presumed to be as far advanced as most places in 
Germany, everything pertaining to domestic life seems a century behind 
a provincial town in England. The hours, even of those who have no 
occupation, are most primitive. There is a village in its immediate 
neighbourhood where the people go to bed at dusk, and get up at day- 
light ; and where candles are an unknown luxury. The more polished 
inhabitants of Carlsruhe rise at five ; many of them earlier ; dine at 
twelve, take a cup of tea or coffee about three, some light refreshment 
at seven, and the whole family are in bed at nine. 

Amongst the class below the court circle, I have known instances of 
the emeney assembling for an evening party and dance at half-past 
three, and breaking up at eleven; which the Frauen and Fraulein 
considered an approach to fashionable dissipation. Even the dinner- 
parties of the Grand Duke himself were given at two o'clock ; and at 
the palace of the Margrave, our opposite neighbour, every light was ex- 
tinguished, on ordinary occasions, at nine; and not a sound was to be 
heard but the footfall of the sentinels as they paced upon the hard 
snow. 

It may be asked how such a people amuse themselves. After dinner 
the men resort to their club, or their favourite café; the women walk, 
or pass an hour or two at each other’s houses, knitting, and talking of 
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their neighbours. In the evening there is the theatre, where the per- 
formances are generally over by nine o’clock ; and it is creditable to the 
manners of the place that women may walk to such an amusement and 
back again alone, without danger of being annoyed in any way. 

Then, eg the carnival, there are dress or masked balls at all the 
Réunvons (or clubs) ; and at Carlsruhe every class has its réunton, from 
the Museum (of which the Grand Duke, nobility, military, &c., are 
members) to the Verein of the humblest mechanic. 

The theatre, with its pleasant alternations of drama and opera, though 
we often visited it with the thermometer, outside, at 12 deg. below zero 
of Reaumur, was an agreeable resource to ourselves. The general 
attendance could scarcely have made it profitable; but, at Carlsruhe, it 
is subsidized by the Grand Duke; and the officers who are quartered 
there are also obliged to contribute from their pay to its support. It was 
a very enjoyable amusement. Nor could many places have offered 

ater temptation than our present abode to indulge in the pleasures of 
the table. The gourmand, who stays long enough to be treated with 
due consideration, will not easily forget the preparations of fresh foie 
gras, or the snails, deliciously scolloped, which are amongst the triumphs 
of the German kitchen. From the last-named delicacy, those only who 
have never had the privilege of tasting them will turn with repugnance. 

Some lingering consequences of the fogs of Baden-Baden prevented 
our visiting generally ; but still we saw a good deal of the Carlsruhe 
world, at parties where princes led the Polonaise, and ministers of 
state played at ombre. In the salons of the reifrau (Baroness) 

on we met with all that was highest and best in the gradations 
of society, and her entertainments were given with a taste and hberality 
worthy of Paris or of London, Amongst her guests, too, there was that 
sprinkling of brilliant decorations and glittering uniforms which add so 
much to the gay appearance of a ball-room. But in a company that 
merely presents the tone of the best society in other capitals, there is 
little to remark. Here all was perfect and comme tl faut ; the music 
excellent, and the supper-tables laid out with taste and profusion, The 
only thing which seemed strange, on these occasions, was to find, as part 
of the tea equipage, a glass flacon of Rum!—it certainly had an odd 
appearance. An English lady, who passed a winter at Vienna, had 
noticed the same phenomenon there; and intimated that it was intro- 
duced, perhaps, in compliment to the taste for potent beverages which 
continental scandal has so unjustly attributed to our fair countrywomen. 
But I was told by a German friend that the custom was general ; and 
he could only account for it by supposing that the tea was usually so 
badly made as to require the additional strength of so uncourtly an in- 
sallind, The comfort of such a mixture, in a climate where the 
thermometer falls so much below zero, is more probably the true cause 
of its introduction. 

If sharp, however, the Carlsruhe winter was not long. The first week 
in November we had a fall of snow, and very severe frost. This con- 
tinued, with now and then a week of rain, till the end of February; 
when, in the course of a few days, the weather changed to the most 
delightful spring. The second week in March we left off fires, and had 
&@ summer temperature, and our room perfumed with violets. In the 
mean time our gaieties went on. 
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A step or two downwards convinced me that I was not to take the 
parties at Madame la Baronne’s as representing the general tone of 

iety. Mynext visit was en gargon toa Rranjden (or petite réunion 
dansante) at the-——.. It was held in a suite of about eleven rooms 
belonging to the club, of which two were devoted to dancing, and the 
remainder laid out with supper-tables that were supplied with eatables, 
upon ordering them, by a restaurateur in waiting. The company con- 
sisted of professional men, persons employed in public offices, respectable 
tradesmen, and their families. The gentlemen were generally dressed in 
coats of most antiquated cut, that looked as if they had never been new; 
and many of the ladies wore high dresses of very common, .as well as 
uncommon, materials, and black leather shoes. The favourite part of the 
amusement seemed to be the supper-tables. They were not uselessly 
encumbered with airy whips and unsatisfying ices, but were comfortably 
spread with rich and substantial roasts ; nice “bits of brown” varnished 
over with gravy; or rosy and well-fed ham. 


Ladies when hungry are unkind, 
And men too faint to speak their mind, 


was a ‘sentiment fully recognised by the company assembled at the 
who-were much too sensible a class to think of paying for a supper 
without eating it. On the contrary, they “‘ate and danced, ate and 
danced, ate and danced, and ate again ;” a it had the drollest effect 
imaginable to see a replenished pair start suddenly fromthe table, and 
whirl m turns, to the distant echo of the music, through half a 
dozen rooms Billed with other supper-tables, till they had whirled them- 
selves once more into the dancing-room. Then the dancing itself! the 
unbecoming 'toilettes of the women, the angular attitudes of the men! 
What a contrast to the graceful waltzing of the créme dela créme! But 
they seemed to enjoy themselves ; so we may presume that the object of 
their meeting was accomplished. 

As to the masked balls, they are the same throughout the world. It 
is impossible ‘that the spirits o of five hundred er a thousand persons can 
rise to a given point ata certain hour, on a certain evening, in any part 
of the world. Happiness never fixes the day she intends to visit us. 
“ Les plus heureux moments de la vie,” said the female philosopher of 
Copet, “sont ceux qu'un hazard bienfaisant nous accorde.” 1 was not 

, therefore, to find that the masquerades at Carlsruhe were as 
as elsewhere. Indeed, there was one of their customs which seemed 
emmently calculated to add to this effect. It is amongst the regulations 
that every one shall bear a distinguishing mark or dress. In order to 
comply with it, those who are neither in costume nor domino wear their 
hats, with a common playing-card, or a printed number, stuck in front ; 
and as the appearance of a German en bourgeois is not particularly aris- 
tocratic, the hat gentlemen look like so many special constables just 
sworn in and ticketed by the borough magistrates on the moming of a 
contested election. The best dressed, though not the merriest, of these 
ee at the Museum, of which I had become an “ex 
ra me payment of about 4s. 6d.a month. It has a library, a 
ied with newspapers, a billiard and smoking room, 
meen no eo ¢ oe coma ei suite of entertaming rooms. 
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Its principal ball-room is remarkably well proportioned; and when 
lighted, as at the masquerades, by a profusion of splendid chandeliers 
suspended from the ceiling, the assemblage of gay costumes beneath 
them had astriking effect. 

From what I heard and understood of amy attempts at dialogue, the 
wit (unlike that of the Italians) seemed rather ill-natured than sparkling ; 
and though a committee was sitting in an adjoining room, before whom 
any one charged with giving dinn~edaia to unmask, some very 
hard words were ventured upon. A brother of the Grand Duke was 
roughly bantered upon his reported unsuccessful attempts to be numbered 
amongst the suitors of our gracious Queen. This was allowed to pass. 
But an officer of rank, who was teased and ridiculed by a black domino 
about some of the secrets of his domestic affairs, insisted that his assailant 
should follow him before the committee. The black domino complied 
with the invitation till they had reached the door of the ball-room; when, 
pushing the irate officer forwards, he slipped back amongst the crowd, 
and passing by a side entrance to the court-yard, very dexterously 


e clubs next in respectability to the Museum are the Lefegefelifdaft 
(or Reading Club), and the Gintracht (or Harmony), a name rather 
whimsically taken by a body of schismatics from the Reading Club. 

There is also a kind of Mechanics’ Union (the GetwcrbOcrein), where 
communications are made of improvements in machinery, processes of 
manufacture, &e. The order of the day for the meeting at which I 
should have been present was “ On the construction of steam-carriages ; 
the improvement of carriage-springs ; and other subjects ; with communi- 
cations from various journals.” Once a year an exhibition takes place 
of their models and specimens. It is an institution that must work well 
in every way; both upon their immediate occupations and pursuits, and 
in fitting them for local government. 

In other respects the state of the mechanic in this and the neighbour- 
ing parts of Germany is depressingly humble. His wages as a journey- 
man are low, and iis profits katie very small. The generality 
of workmen receive, when first out of their apprenticeship, about 4s., 
and afterwards about 7s. 6d..a week. Sometimes the master finds them 
board and ledging ; in which case he only pays them something under 
3s. a week in lieu of 7s. 6d.: a difference that shows at how low a 
rate a workman may, in these countries, subsist. An apprentice for 
three or four years pays a premium of 300 or 400 florins—about 30/. ; 
and for this, and his services, the master keeps him. Then follows the 
well-known period of the Wanderjahren, which is little better than a 
state of mendicity, though its object is to perfect them in their craft. 
Every traveller, by the highway, in Germany—for we know not how 
railways may have affected them—will recollect the appeals (less fre- 
quent, even in our time, than formerly) of these wandering mechanies ; 
and his charity might often have been much worse bestowed. They are not 
left, however, without assistance from their respective trades. I was in- 
formed that each had its fund, except the dyers, furriers, and brewers ; 
but the custom, in this respect, is not everywhere uniform. A contribu- 
tion to this fund of about 20 florins (33s.) is paid upon being admitted, 
after the wanderjahren, to the privileges of a journeyman, and 50 florins 
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upon becoming a master: out of which the wanderers receive their relief. 

is generally a particular tavern where they are allowed 4 kreuzers 
(3 kreuzers being equal to 1d.) for their lodging; 4 kreuzers for soup ; 
6 kreuzers for meat; 2 kreuzers for a plate of vegetables, and also their 
beer ; and, on their departure, they have from 48 to 60 kreuzers given 
to them for road-money. All this is superintended by the Herbergsvater 
(or appointed host) of their respective trades. If they are unable to find 
work in a day or two after their arrival, they are obliged either to sup- 
port themselves or to proceed elsewhere. Some of the trades give more, 
and some less ; and, in those which have no fund, the masters receive the 
wanderers into their houses for a couple of days, and give them a trifle 
upon their departure. 

Considering the low rate of wages which they at last receive, it is 
pretty evident that a superior workman will seek employment where it 
is better remunerated. The consequence is the establishment, in most 
of the small German towns, of a very inferior description of mechanics. 
Almost all they do is either frail or clumsy. The low rate of profits 
makes the masters indifferent; and much of the work is entrusted to 
apprentices. I will take the single instance of bookbinding. Nothing 
can be conceived more mean or inelegant than the bindings executed in 
a small German town ;—even at Carlsruhe, where there is an extensive 
bookselling and publishing establishment. It would have thrown a 
member of the Roxburgh Club into a fever to have seen margins mer- 
cilessly clipped, and letter-press cut to the quick, as I have seen them 

ere; and partly, as I verily believe, to increase the miserable pittance 
to be derived from selling the shavings. Again, if a lock is to be put 
upon a drawer,—first it will not hold ; then it will not open; and, at last, 
it will probably do neither the one nor the other; and with almost every 
kind of work it is the same. 

The German .tradesman envies the fortunes which are made by the 
English ; but he forgets that, independently of every other consideration 
—allowing for all the discouraging circumstances to which I have merely 
alluded—they are very different beings. It is not by their superior 
machinery x but by the persevering energy of their industry, that 
the English are the most wealthy nation in Europe. This is a quality 
which, generally speaking, the German seems to want. He will plod 
on respectably through his stated hours ; but he will not, like an English- 
man, sacrifice his rest or his meals to the calls of a customer, for the 
slow and almost imperceptible accumulation of a distant independence. 
The English tradesman is content to snatch his enjoyments from the 
night, or confine them to the Sunday; but the German would not relin- 
quish his ©dlaf, his pipe, or ancient meal-time, for the mere prospect 
even of a fortune. When the tradesman of a small German town be- 
comes independent, it is generally rather by care and thoughtfulness 
than by energetic exertion. 

But I am reminded that our winter is drawing to its close ; and there 
are subjects still to be noticed. 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. XXIX.—Lorp Joun Russetyi’s Memoriats or Fox.* 


WHETHER from the good-nature that cannot say no to request of 
friends, or from the promptings of conscious power, or (if “ whether” 
will grammatically endure a third term) from that dare-all and cope- 
with-all pluck, so memorably noted by Sydney Smith, in a passage 
immortal as the Channel Fleet and lithotomy,—from whatever cause, or 
by whatever occasion, the fact stands out in pretty distinct type, that 
Lord John Russell is an adventurous man in the department of letters. 
A high art tragedy (revived, by-the-by, last autumn, in the west of 
England), a series of essays by an ex-lodger, a treatise on political philo- 
sophy, a biography of his ancestor Lord William (King Charles’s victim, 
not Courvoisier’s), a biography of Thomas Moore, a biography of Charles 
James Fox,—any of these * will,—what indeed will he not, undertake ? 
To yap Oedew mapaxerra ’avrw: the verb velle he can conjugate at a 
canter. But perhaps only too applicable is the remainder of the text : 
ro de xatepyaterOat rv Kadov, ’ovy ‘evpioxer: the verb posse, charged with 
To xadov, is not so easily mastered. Both as a literator and as a states- 
man, Lord John Russell has been foolishly under-rated and foolishly 
over-praised ; political partisanship has cried him up or cried him down 
with a zeal equally factitious and equally irrational. ‘That he, of the 
size he is, says Mr. Carlyle, should ever have got to the apex of 
English affairs, is enough to alarm a very big Lordship.t On the 
other hand, devout adherents to the Bedford connexion regard him as the 
foremost man of all this world, and question the right or ability of a 
single contemporary to hold a candle to him. Sneering Radicals again 
will agree, on occasion, with sneering Tories, that a statesmannikin of his 
inches is simply incapable of a big idea, a big sentiment, or even that 

oor thing, as things go, a big speech. Observers more candid and not 
™ competent, will rather accept the portrait of him drawn, years ago, 
by a now parliamentary opponent—as embodying some characteristic 
features of the ci-devant premier, in his parliamentary personnel : 


Next cool, and all unconscious of reproach, 
Comes the calm “Johnny who upset the coach.”’$ 
How form’d to lead, if not too proud to please,— 

His fame would fire you, but his manners freeze. 





* Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox. Edited by Lord John 
Russell. Vols. I., II., II]. London: Richard Bentley. 1853-5. 

+ “Smallest wrens, we know, by training and the aid of machinery, are 
capable of many things. .... Smallest wrens, and canary-birds of some dex- 
terity, can be trained to handle lucifer matches ; and have, before now, fired off 
whole powder-magazines and parks of artillery. Perhaps without much astonish- 
ment to the canary-bird. The canary-bird can hold only its own quantity of 
astonishment; and may possibly enough retain i/s presence of mind, were even 
Doomsday to come. It is on this principle that I explain to myself the equa- 
nimity of some men and premiers whom we have known.” — Latter Day Pamphlets. 

t A political crisis at the very time we write (January 27, 1855) gives new 
force to Lord John’s knack of “ spilling” the Government drag. 
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Like or dislike, he does not care a jot; 

He wants your vote, but your affections not ; 

Yet human hearts need sun, as well as oats,— 

So cold a climate plays the deuce with votes.— 

And while his doctrines ripen dey by day, 

His frost-nipp’d party pines itself away ;— 

From the starved wretch its own loved child we steal— 
And “Free Trade” chirrups on the lap of Peel !— 
But see our statesman when the steam is on, 

And languid Johnny glows to glorious John! 

When Hampden’s thought, by Falkland’s muses drest, 
Lights the pale cheek, and swells the generous breast ; 
When the pent heat expands the quickening soul,— 
And foremost in the race the wheels of genius roll! - 


At any rate, his Lordship has made a name, and taken a position in 
politics, which nobody can deny. But, as to literature, that he has made 
much of a name, or taken a very observable position ¢here, is what few 
will affirm. A “respectable” appearance is about as much as the best- 
disposed can claim for him. But this claim is resisted only by the evil- 
disposed; for if “Don Carlos” be universally «‘d dash d” by all orders 
of men among us, yet other productions there are of the Don’s creator 
which are not to.be pooh-poohed into nothingness. There is one fatal 
condition, however, attached to his more recent publications—the neces- 
sity, imposed by political avocations, of doing his literary wark by 
snatches. Whether he could have written such a life of Fox, as Fox 
himself would gratefully have anticipated (even with a fifty years’ lease 
of preparation), and as the Fox Club would put their signet to—had his 
Lordship enjoyed real immunity from the distractions of public service ; 
whether he could have indited such a biography as for half a century has 
been looked for—and such a biography, it must be added, in his Lord- 
~ despite, as is to be looked for still—had he been beyond the beck 

call of Downing-street and St. Stephen’s, of morning deputations 
and evening committees, of councils privy and cabinet, of red:tape at 
sunrise, and blue books at noon, and blue dooks at night ; whether, with 
such seclusion as Chatham so jealously maintained for himself at Hayes 
and Hampstead, or as Fox so cordially enjoyed at St. Anne’s Hill, Lord 
*John Russell could have satisfied the general public, if not a particular 
party, by a complete, luminous, careful, instructive, shapely memoir of 
the Whig leader, is after all a question belonging to what the old 
schoolmen called media scientia, which discusses how things might have 
turned out, if the event had only been other than actually, and in 
stubborn fact, it is. ‘The present “ Memorials,” in point of fact, are 
sadly deficient in unity and coherence. They are composed of pic-nic 
contributions from men of diverse orders and generations. Lord 
Holland, to whom the world looked for the biography of his illustrious 
uncle—just as it is now looking (with an occasional query of, How 
long?) to Lord Mahon for the biographies of Peel and We on— 
Lord Holland furnishes a quota to the quotient ; John Allen, Esquire, 
another; John Russell, Esquire, commonly called Lord John Russell, a 
third; and “a learned friend” of the latter, unnamed but highly 
valued by him, a fourth. Wary must the reader be, therefore, lest he 
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confound the separate responsibilities of this joint-stock company. He 
must be on the watch, would he not attribute ofr neem oe oem 
House the sentiments of the commonly-called Lord of Chesham-place, 
the notes of Allen with those of the mask. To do this, unless 
infallible discriminator by mere internal evidence, he, the ene  a 
reader, intent on distributing suum cuigue, must make himself master of 
the little table of signs imvented by the noble editor to facilitate such 
ion; whereby it is provided that the written by Lord 
sliand “aso “ genecally” marked V. H. at close, while t of 
Mr. Allen are included between brackets [ Send thon of Lord John 
between asterisks. * * Practice makes perfect, and so by dint of a 
little experience one comes to know who is speaking ; but then, again, 
the rule is nat always observed ; the baronial initials are not alwa 
forthcoming when most expected, the brackets don't work kindly, and 
stars give but a twinkling light, sometimes shining only to mislead. 
Anon, Horace Walpole joins the pic-nic, and is supplied with Ais typical 
sign or symbol, in the shape of mverted commas ; and though he may 
enhance the most admired disorder — the company, he ecstainly imparts 
to the entertainment its most racy uant tid-bits, and makes one 
hail inverted commas for the cen “they bl ras of good cheer, even 
though of a crambe maellll sort. droppers-in there are; in- 
verted commas are in request for ana cus enue ; Mr. Allen was 
guaranteed no sole and exclusive right to brackets ; Lord John can claim 
no indefeasible monopoly in the use of asterisks; and the result is that 
we often wander on without knowing who's who, and are forced to give 
up mitials, brackets, asterisks, and inverted commas, a5 a bad job. 
Examples of this anomalous med might be given; but it would be 


unedifying ; and therefore, as old C anc ter 


Of al this make 1 now no mencioun; 
But of theffect ; that thinketh me the beste ; 
Now comth the poynt, and herkneth if you leste.* 


Few and insignificant are the additions made in these volumes to the 
personal history of Mr. Fox. It would be on our part superfluous, there- 
fore, to draw up a new sketch of his career from these my ap 
mémowres pour servir—for such without injustice they may be 
Simply to touch upon some of the more eventful crises, the aalient ints, 
of his public life, will best suit the limits of our plan, as con by 
the limits of our paper. 

“J will not deny,” said Mr. Fox, on his nephew’s authority, “that I 
was a very sensible little boy, a very clever little boy.” His father was 
dotingly convinced of this sense and cleverness, and was never tired of con- 
templating it through the magnifying glasses he used on such occasions. 
«« Theno's a clever little boy for you,’ exclaims his father to Lady Caro- 
os evan > aaa ba ropos by Sie am alien 

more than two years and a half old.” “ + found Charles,” he says 
in a letter of 1756, when the boy was in his sixth year, “ very po 


pert, and very argumentative. .. He is all like, apizitn motion, and 
* “The Knighte’s Tale.” 
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humour. . . . Stage-mad,* but it makes him read a good deal.” At 
sixteen, we find his Oxford tutor, Dr. Newcome, seriously admonishing 
him to work less and play more : “ Application like yours requires some 
intermission, and you are the only person with whom I have had con- 
nexion, to whom I could say this.” bnly three or four years later, and 
Charles has spoken in the House of Commons,—“ making a great 
figure,” writes Sir Richard Heron the next day, “in the debate upon 
the petition of the Middlesex freeholders. He spoke with great spirit, 
in very espn | language, and entered very deeply into the ques- 
tion of constitutional principles.” Horace Walpole refers to the same 
debate and the same début: “Charles Fox, not yet twenty-one, an- 
swered Burke with great quickness and parts, but with confidence 
— premature.” And at no very distant period the same critic. thus 
alludes to the same precocious M.P.: “Charles Fox, the phenomenon of 
the age,. . . gave as much satisfaction to the party as disgust to the 
Opposition, by the great talents he exerted on the occasion.” Having 
begun in earnest to exercise himself in debate, he took care to lose no 
opportunity of keeping up the practice—jumping up night after night 
to speak to the question, whether he had aught to say or not—intent on 
realising Danton’s rule for sucking orators, l’audace, l’audace, encore 
Paudace (though Walpole and others credited him with even too much 
of that, at his very first appearance)—and on using the floor of the 
House and the faces of his Majesty’s Commons as a better aid to 
rehearsal, than the private chamber and solitary mirror affected by more 
diffident gentlemen. He could be sufficiently pertinacious at all times in 
a cherished pursuit, and grudged no pains, was scared by no difficulty, 
in following out what he had set his heart upon. The notion that he 
was an indolent, easy-going soul, in spite of a few and transient ebulli- 
tions of impulsive energy, is a mistake as great as it is common. We 
have just seen the testimony (quantum valeat) of his university tutor. 
Alike in his studies and in his amusements he seems to have been dis- 
tinguished by a singular habit of diligence and persevering endeavour. 
He would spend hours on giving a better turn to his French sentences; 
he would crave the advice of friends on his choice of an idiom or the 
rounding of a period, and entreat their candour to acquaint him with 
any hitch they might discover in his rhymes, or any lapse in his prosody. 
Not only, says Lord Holland, would he turn the verse, in every jew 
d'esprit of his composition, fifty different ways, but at every little bSa- 





* “ Stage-mad.” Theatricals were a passion with the boy, with the lad, and 
almost with theman. Ateighteen we find him devoted to getting up plays, and 
consulting his friend Richard Fitzpatrick on the subject. He writes to him from 
Florence to say what a capital actress Fitzpatrick’s sister (Lady Mary Fox) had 
just proved herself—how well Ste (Stephen Fox) got on in the comedy, and how 

Dickson in the tragedy—and how Peter Brodie made the best manager- 
pony in the world—and how great a desideratum was another actor or two, 

ut how doubly great another actress. While expressing himself as extremely 
eager for some more plays, he adds, “ though, to tell you the truth, the last time I 
acted I fell very short of my own expectations. However, my spirit is not en- 
tirely broken, but I will avoid appearing in any very conspicuous part, if possible.” 
Turning from amateurs to professionals, he remarks in the same letter: “I have 
so bad a taste as to differ from: you very much about the French stage. I allow 
the French actors to be much better than ours, but I think our plays are infinitely 
better.” Bravo, Charlie! as the Reform Club has (or had) it. 
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sion or employment—chess, cards, carving at dinner—would he exercise 
his faculties with wonderful assiduity and attention: it was this pecu- 
liarity, we are told, which led him, late in life, when asked how he con- 
trived, being so corpulent, to pick up the cut balls* at tennis so well, to 
answer playfully, “because I am a very painstaking man.” When he 
became Foreign Secretary under eal hadilenhams the same spirit 
prompted him to take a writing-master, and toil away at copies like a 
schoolboy—because some one had been sarcastic on his handwriting ; so 
far was he from agreeing with the contempt in which caligraphy was held 
by statesmen of an earlier day. (Witness Hamlet’s language : 


—— I sat me down; 
Devised a new commission ; wrote it fair : 
I once did hold it, as our statists do, 
A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning.t) 


So again when he resolved on a country life—he took to gardening as 
no mere gentleman-gardener, but as though his daily bread a on 
his skilled labour; and as for the science of carving, above alluded to, he 
was enthusiast enough to get a precious manual on the subject, to lay it 
open before him on the table, and, in his nephew’s sober description of 
the process, to ‘‘ execute the problems laid down in it by imitating on the 
real joints the lines laid down in the engravings.” One could wish 
Horace Walpole had been his guest on one of these cookery-book days, 
to describe the ceremony, and portray the conscientious cuts of the carver 
on roast.and boiled—how with eye glancing from book to dish and back 
again, he would insert the point of his knife under the hare’s shoulder at 
g, and cut through all the way down to the caudal terminus ad quem in 
the line g, h, i—how, given a pheasant, he would be (as the books 
require) “ — attentive in taking off the wing,” and rigidly observe the 
caution to “ fix his fork in that part of the breast where the two dots 
are marked,” and “slice down the breast in the lines a, 6,” and 
eliminate ‘‘ the merry-thought in the line c, d.” So “ painstaking” was 
Mr. Fox when he chose, from the polish of a French Alexandrine to the 
picking up a tennis ball, from the handling the pen of a ready writer to 
the handling the knife of an accomplished carver. His correspondence 
testifies to this quality in various ways—in the details of the Foreign 
Office, in the organisation of an Opposition movement, in the mastery of 
a continental literature, in the pursuit of rural occupations at St. Anne's 
Hill, or in the hunting up of materials for his Nhistorical Fragment. 
He threw himself with like intensity and thoroughness (sit venia verbo /) 
into dissipation; making for himself a bad eminence in the sins that 
most easily beset him. The extravagance of his habit of gaming made 
him a byword at home and abroad—that vice which, in the words of 





—_ 


* Cut balls, Lord John Russell thinks it right to explain in a note, are balls 
which pass just over the net, and do not rise high above the floor of the tennis- 
court. To this didactic trifle his Lordship annexes a didactic caution, in graver 
tone and higher mood—to wit, that Mr. Fox’s answer ut supra “is only valuable 
as srog tie that in no art is excellence attained without labour.” If Lord John 
wrote Fables, trust him for not forgetting the Moral. 

t “ Hamlet,” V. 2. 
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Landor,* speaking of this very man, brings after it more misery than 
perhaps than all united, and which in a p 
pernicious, because it alienates from him the most 


porters, and deprives a good cause 

men. For by a law—so John Foster has observed, in reference 

to the same subject—as deep in human nature as any of its priuciples of 
distinction between good and evil, it is impossible to give respect or 
confidence to a man who habitually disregards some of the primary 
ordinances of morality. ‘“ The nation never confided in this eloquent 
statesman’s morality ; those who admired everything in his talents, and 
much in his qualities, regretted that his name never ceased to excite in 
their minds the idea of gamesters and bacchanals, even after he was 
acknowledged to have withdrawn himself from such society.”t There 
was a time, even in Fox’s gay youth, when he set himself against, and 
zealously dissuaded his intimates from, the vice of gaming. To Macart- 
ney, spending the winter of 1764-5 in Russia, he writes (from Oxford) : 
« | hear there is very deep play at Petersburg. I hope that that will not 
tempt you to break your resolution against gaming.” Three or four 
later, the monitor became notorious, during a brief séjour in Paris, 

r the extent of his losses in play. Before 1772, Lord Holland had 
already paid above twenty thousand pounds for his two sons, and Charles 
had become so snr | in the snares of the children of Israel, who 
thronged his outward room, that he called it his Jerusalem Chamber. 
Horace Walpole, in a passage dated April 7th of this year, says: “ Fox was 
dissolute, dissipated, idlet beyond measure. He was that very morning 
returned from Newmarket, ax twas he had lost some thousand pounds the 





* Imaginary Conversations. 

¢ “Those who held his opinions were almost sorry that he should have held 
them, while they saw with what malicious exultation they who rejected them 
could cite his on, in place of argument, to invalidate them.”—Foster’s 
review of Fox’s Hi , in the Ecleetic, 1808. 

t Idle, indeed—but busily so, intensely so, if that be no verbal paradox. Idle, 
in the sense of mere dolce far niente idleness, it was not in Fox’s nature to be. 
And it may be added that he seems to have had a particular dislike to being 
twitted with “idleness,” whatever his vocation at the time being, and to have 
been sensitively anxious to prove to any one so charging him, that he was 
veritably industrious and losing no time. Again and again he writes from St. 
Anne’s Hill to his nephew, against his being “improperly called idle,” even when 
dating from the tennis ground or the garden lawn. “I have been unpunctual 
again,” he writes on one occasion; “but the truth is, that when I am at New- 
market [1792] I have little time, and when I am shooting, none. When I get upI 
am in a ane Se out, and when I come home, I am in a hurry to dress for 
dinner; and when I am going to bed, I am tired and sleepy. Now here (though 
I will never allow my life to be an idle one), I can now and then find a vacant half 
hour, and I will be more regular” (i. e. in his correspondence with the young peer, 
then on the Continent). Again, in 1794: “Notwithstanding all they talk of 
idleness, I have not had time to read five pages of Persiles these three days. 


* How various his employments whom the world calls idle !’ 


is my motto, which I have half a mind to have written upon the front of the 
house here.” Soin 1795: “She [Mrs. Fox] desires me to tell you that the hours 
—- Anne’s Hill), which always used to be too short, grow shorter than ever, 
and we improve in laziness, which however as to me is a false accusation, 
for, so far from being idle, I hardly have time for anything, though what the time 
is taken up with is a little difficult to say.”—Memorials, ii. 370, 376; iii. 85, 118. 
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day; he had stopped at Hockerel, where he found company, 
sat all night drinking, and had not been in bed when he came to 
move his bill,* which he had not even drawn up. This was genius, was 
almost inspiration.” This and the next following years were the grand 
climacteric of his passion for play, and the most disastrous for his 
finances : im allusion to the magnitude of his losses, Lord eo 
expressed to Lord Holland in 1823 his entire conviction, that there was 
at that time, fifty years previously, some unfair confederacy among some 
of the players, and that the great losers, Fox especially, were actually 
ar cheated, in a way not to be accounted for merely by the 
of ing’ or holding the box, or the hazard of the ts. In 
1774 his father aid debts for him to the amount of 140,000%. Gibbon 
records his sitting at hazard for twenty-two hours in succession, and 
rising minus 11,0002. Often must he afterwards, says Lord John Rus- 
sell, have exclaimed with Mirabeau, “Ah! que |’immoralité de ma 
jeunesse a fait de tort a la chose publique!’ At this period, according 
to Walpole, Fox was seldom in bed before five in the morning, nor out 
of it before two at noon. In Paris as well as London his disi ation 
was the talk of the gay world, and the offence even of some of that 
world’s elect ones, whom it took a good deal to offend. Madame du 
Deffand writes in 1776 to her dearly-beloved Horatio—“ Le Fox compte 
vous voir. Dites-lui que je vous ai écrit beaucoup de bien de lui. En 
effet, j’en pense a de certains égards; il n’a pas un mauvais coeur, mais il 
n’a nulle espéce de principes, et il regarde avec pitié tous ceux qui en ont. 
. . - Ces deux personnages [Fox and Fitzpatrick] doivent étre bien 
dangereux pour toute le jeunesse.” On the eve almost of his havin 
the seals of the Foreign Office,—viz., in 1781—he is still the facile 
princeps of raking politicians—the observed of all observers of riotous 
living. “Mr. Fox,” writes Walpole in that year, “ is the first figure in 
all the places I have mentioned, the hero in Parliament, at the gaming- 
table, at Newmarket. Last week he passed twenty-four hours without 
interruption at all three, or on the road from one to the other, and ill all 
the time,” &e.f How profoundly in the long run these habits told upon 
the career of the statesman, it passes the ken of philosopher or moralist 
to decide. That they inevitably would tell, and that grievously, the ethical 





* His celebrated Marriage Bill, on which occasion he had, thus early in hig 
career, to sustain the assault of his proximate ally and ultimate foe, Edmund 
Burke. ; 

¢ It is edifying to find the old lady congratulating herself on evidently seeming 
a moralist, wearisome perhaps, but high-toned and exemplary, in the eyes of 
Le Fox. “Je lui aurai paru une platte moraliste, et lui il m’a paru un sublime 
extravagant.” Elsewhere she says of him: “Tl joint & beaucoup d’esprit, de la 
bonté, de la verité, mais cela n’empéche pas qu’il ne soit détestable.” 

¢ Lord Holland calls attention to the fact, that although immediately previous 
to the formation of the two Administrations of Lord Roekingham and Lord 
North, his uncle was as much pressed by debt and pecuniary distresses through 
indulging in habits of dissipation, as at any previous or subsequent period, yet, in 
the arrangements of neither of these Ministries did he ever suggest, claim, or 
accept of any office, pension, or reversion, which could repair his broken fortunes, 
He was his father’s son in many respects, but not in this. Some one calling him 
a chip of the old block, Burke interposed, “ Nay, the old bloek itself:” but, con- 
sidering the differentia in money matters, Burke’s amendment did not amend the 


original proposition. 
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observer might and must foresee ; that they did so tell, the philosophic 
historian cannot but perceive. Fain would we recognise a clearer, 
deeper, more serious perception of the sorrowful truth, on the part of the 
statesman himself. Some such perception he did avow, but in faint and 
unfrequent confession—of a kind natural perhaps to one who to the last, 
we fear—(gladly would we be proved at fault)—was but parcus deorum 


cultor, et infrequens. 


The narrative and correspondence relating to Fox’s split with Lord 
Shelburne, and his junction with Lord North, presented in these volumes, 
contain little that is new, or that is calculated to modify the public judg- 
ment on those two events. On the former, considerable light was thrown 
by the Duke of Buckingham’s “Court and Cabinets of George III. ;” 
and Lord John Russell’s publication tends to corroborate the impression 
generally produced by the Grenville correspondence in that work. Lord 
Shelburne was the man of whom Burke went so far as to say, in the 
House of Commons, “that he meant no offence, but would speak the 
honest conviction of his mind ;—if Lord Shelburne was not a Catiline or 
a Borgia in morals, it must not be ascribed to anything but his under- 
standing.”* Between his Lordship and Fox there was small love at the 
beginning of their association in the Rockingham Cabinet, and it pleased 
Heaven to decrease it on further acquaintance. Shelburne’s forwardness 
to thrust his own “ creatures” into office gave offence, and at once sug- 
“sag uneasy suspicions, where already he was a suspected character. 

ox told him, at starting, according to a memorandum furnished by 
General Fitzpatrick, that he perceived this Administration was to consist 
of two parts—one belonging to the king (into whose hands Shelburne 
was believed to be playing), the other to the public ;—“ an observation,” 
adds the General, “the truth of which was very soon confirmed.”+ From 
his very entrance into public life, indeed, Fox was prejudiced, or at least 
prepossessed, against Shelburne—who was heartily hated and proportion- 
ably abused by the elder Fox, as treacherous and ungrateful. Shelburne’s 
conduct during the American War had not been of a kind to conciliate 
the Rockingham party; for, though a prominent opponent of the war 
itself, from them he kept at a disrespectful distance—showing as little 
ym cone | with these fellow-oppositionists, as did Harry of the Wynd with 

e clansmen by whose side he fought on the North Inch of Perth. It 
was an awkward distribution of offices, when the Rockingham Ministry 
was formed, to divide the Foreign Department between Shelburne and 
Fox, as joint Secretaries of State—two men not over likely to pull well 
together in the same cabinet, still less in the same office. The conse- 
quences were, as Lord John Russell observes,t that, wherever a diplomatic 
agency was required for negotiation with joint powers, either the same 
man was furnished with instructions and had to correspond with two 
different principals, or else each of those principals employed respectively 
& separate servant in an affair which was, or ought to have been, sub- 
stantially the same. ‘This circumstance seems to have accelerated and 





* Prior’s Life of Burke. Chap. VIII. 
t “ Memorials,” i. 292-3. t Lbid. i. 475. 
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embittered the jealousies, which no doubt would sooner or later have 
arisen between Lord Shelburne and Mr. Fox; for, though both Mr. 
Oswald and Mr. Grenville were sent to Paris on their respective missions 
—the one to Franklin and the other to Vergennes—by Lord Shelburne 
and Mr. Fox, with the express sanction of the Cabinet, yet the former 
(Mr. Oswald), it would appear by Franklin’s correspondence, and Mr. 
Grenville’s, was the channel of many private communications from Lord 
Shelburne to Franklin and from Franklin to Lord Shelburne; and the 
Jatter (Mr. Grenville), it is clear from his own correspondence to (sic) 
Mr. Fox, suspected yet more concealment and intrigue, and urged most 
forcibly the tena: and dishonour of that double and separate negotia- 
tion. There was great mistrust and jealousy on both sides, much mystery 
and concealment on that of Lord Shelburne, which Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Grenville attributed perhaps too hastily to a secret understanding with 
the king, a suspicion which the appointment of Lord Shelburne to the 
Treasury, without consultation or advice, strongly confirmed.” The 
working of the leaven of ill-will originally latent, but speedily patent, in 
the badly-assorted ministry—a little leaven, but soon leavening the whole 
lump—may be traced gradatim in the first volume of these Memorials. 
Our limits forbid further elucidation of the yeasty process. ‘The duel of 
the twin Secretaries ended in a mélée of their colleagues, when the sudden 
decease of Lord Rockingham snapped the only tie that bound them to- 
gether. In Dan Chaucer’s words— 


Gret was the stryf and long betwixe hem tweye, 
If that I hadde leysir for to seye ; 
But to the effect. 


And that—the effect—was,—the disruption of Fox and an influential 
section of the Rockinghamites from office; and again, post hoc, and in 
a considerable degree propter hoc, the next year’s coalition with Lord 
North. 

This coalition coup it is Lord Holland’s endeavour to write up, or at 
least to show cause why it should not be written down. He tries to 
whitewash Black Charlie. But ’tis hard for the Ethiopian to change his 
skin. A “white nigger” is a “ nigger” after all, and underneath all; 
and Black Charlie’s complexion is no way obliterated by the piety and 
wash-tub of his noble nephew. It may well be supposed that Lord John 
Russell has every wish to think and say the best he can for Fox. He is 
quite disposed to be to his faults a little blind, and to his virtues very 
kind. But Lord John Russell finds the whitewashing process a failure, 
and begs leave to differ from Lord Holland’s conclusions. Lord Holland 
contends, on the strength of certain extracts from Lord North’s papers 
and correspondence,* that between that ‘noble lord with the blue 
ribbon” and the Foxites, there was little diversity of principle or opinion, 
and much less personal estrangement or animosity, than the occasional 
heat of debate seemed to imply; and that, consequently, there was ‘ no 
dereliction of principle in men equally disposed, though by different 
means, to combat and control the will of one man (George III.) prevail- 
ing over common sense, prudence, and justice, ultimately coalescing for 





* See “ Memorials,” i. 251, sq7. 
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that purpose.” Lord John Russell easily dis of such an apology. 
He wie to the fatal fact that the te nin @ the Coalition con- 
demned their own conduct by anticipation. ‘ Nothing but success can 
justify it,” is the reported saying of Fox. Fitzpatrick explicitly avowed 
that ‘unless a real good government was the consequence, nothing could 
justify it to the public.” The want of its success, therefore, as Lord 
John logically insists, is its condemnation. His discussion of the case 
is one of the most spirited and able passages in his share of the 
“‘ Memorials ;”* a brief excerpt, however, is all we can here find room 
for. ‘Mr. Fox’s invectives against Lord North were either well or ill- 
founded. If well-founded, he was not justified in joining a man branded 
not only with incapacity, but with duplicity, treachery, and falsehood. 
If ill-founded, which is nearer the truth, Mr. Fox owed it to public 
decorum not to proclaim to the world that his invectives were the off- 
spring of unreasoning passion. He could have found some better means 
of retracting or mitigating his invectives than by a political junction 
with the object of them. Nor was his reflection Inimicitie breves, ami- 
citia sempiterne, a just defence. The enmities he had engaged in were 
not private but public quarrels, and as they were not incurred, so they 
ought not to have been dropped from placability and good-nature.t Mr. 
Prior remarks truly that Lord North readily forgave the uttering of 
these invectives, but the public never forgave their being retracted.” 





* Once and again in the compiling and revision of these volumes, must Lord 
John have been reminded of quasi parallel experiences in his own recent history, 
as a coalitionist. If Lord Reckingham was a premier who couldn’t be got to 
speechify, Lord John knows of another of the same talent pour le silence. ‘ Lord 
Rockingham himself,” writes Lord John, “ was no orator. When Lord Sandwich, 
with ready talent and with much bitterness, attacked the Prime Minister in the 
House of Lords, he made no reply, and Lord Gower, addressing Lord Sandwich, 
said, ‘ How cruel it is of you to worry the poor dumb animal so.’ ”»—Memorrals, i. 
113-4. 

Again: It must surely have struck home to transcribe this sentence from Horace 
Walpole, referring to Shelburne’s perplexity in concocting an Administration, 
when applied to for that purpose by the king in 1782:—“'The Duke of Grafton 
was the only peer of consequence with whom he [Shelburne] was connected, yet a 
man who had been Prime Minister, was not likely to prove a zealous second.” —Ibid. 
305. So Lord Aberdeen has just found out, though he must have feared it all 
along: and well may any other chef beware, henceforth, of hoping to turn the 
little ‘man who has been Prime Minister,” into a “zealous second”—unless for 
the z in “ zealous,” 7 may be substituted—which petty change will slightly affect 
the word, but entirely change the thing: “jealousy” in such a “ second” he may 
rely upon, to any amount, if that will do. 

Rather a curiously constructed sentence, this; like many another, however, 
of Lord John’s. Strange, indeed, had Fox’s “ quarrels” with any one been 
“incurred” “from placability and good-nature.” His Lordship has a sort of weak- 
ness for affecting the antithetic and epigrammatic in style, which does not always 
tell, unless against him. At times he is quite Gibbonian; e. g.—speaking of 
Thurlow and Wedderburn: “ Two men of more hardy understandings, or of more 
. oa have seldom adorned and desecrated the profession of the law.” 
—Vol. 1. p. 122. 

¢ However cordial the entente may have been between Fox and Lord North, 
ther coalition stood a poor chance when confronted, as from the first it was con- 
fronted, by the coalition of King and People. The nation was incensed at national 
disasters, incurred during the long régime of the North ministry; and on the other 
hand, it-had no confidence in a man of such reckless life in private, and reckless 
speech in public, as Charles James Fox. As for the king, his antipathy to Fox 
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Well may Lord Brougham style this the “ fatal Coalition,” on which “so 
many political reputations were shipwrecked, and so total a loss was made 
of both court and popular favour ;”* and truly does he allege that when 
the king dismissed them, after holding office for a few months, it was 
amidst the all but universal joy of the country; men of all ranks, and 
parties, and sects, joining in one feeling of disgust at the factious pro- 
pensities in which the unnatural alliance was begotten ;”+ and from such 
an alliance apprehending only what Wilberforce, in a memorable sentence, 
called “a progeny stamped with the features of both parents, the violence 
of the one party, and the corruption of the other.” It was a black day 
for Black Charlie—or, as Burns dubbed him, 


Yon ill-tongued tinkler, Charlie Fox,— 


when he took part in concocting what the national stomach spurned with 
loathing, 
Yon mixtie-maxtie queer hotch-potch, 
The Coalition. 


For public excitement had not yet subsided at the vehemence of his de- 





was personal and inveterate. One who witnessed his Majesty’s reception of his 
new minister humorously says: “I always foresaw that the Coalition Ministry 
could not last, for I was at Court when Mr. Fox kissed hands, and I observed 
George III. turn back his ears and eyes, just like the horse at Astley’s, when the 
tailor he had determined to throw was getting on him.” The understanding be- 
tween the Prince of Wales and Fox was at the bottom of this aversion. Walpole 
remarks that the anguish to a mind that had from the Prince’s childhood antici- 
pated jealousy, rendered the already-conceived antipathy to Fox a rankling ulcer. 
The same sprightly writer gives a description, in his malicious manner, of Mr, 
Fox chez lui at this period—a sort of description which doubtless reached the 
palace in even heightened colours. “Fox lodged in St. James’s-street, and as 
soon as he rose, which was very late, had a levee of his followers, and of the 
members,of the gaming-club at Brookes’s—all his disciples. His bristly, black 
person, and shagged breast, quite open and rarely purified by any ablutions, was 
wrapped in a foul linen nightgown, and his bushy hair dishevelled. In these 
Cynic weeds, and with Epicurean good-humour, did he dictate his politics, and in 
this school did the heir to the crown attend his lessons and imbibe them. Fox’s 
followers, to whom he never enjoined Pythagorean silence, were strangely licen- 
tious in their conversations about the king. At Brookes’s, they proposed wagers 
on the duration of his reign, and if they moderated their irreverent jests in the 
presence of the Prince, it was not extraordinary that the orgies of Brookes’s might 
be reported to have passed at Fox’s levees, or that the king should suspect that 
the same disloyal topics should be handled in the morning that he knew had been 
the theme of each preceding evening. The Prince not only espoused the cause of 
the Coalition, but was not at all guarded in his expressions. He was even 
reported to have said aloud in the Drawing-room, ‘that his father had not yet 
agreed to the plan of the Coalition, but, by G——, he should be made to agree to 
it.” At his first audience with the king, Fox “vindicated himself on the 
aspersions thrown on him, as instigating the Prince of Wales to disobedience” — 
protesting that he had never said a word to the Prince which he should not have 
been glad for his Majesty to hear, and hinting plainly at the Chancellor (Thurlow) 
as the author of these aspersions, which the king, says Walpole, “ shuffled off.” 
Eventually the king was a gainer by the Coalition—the pop reaction against 
which, in Macaulay’s words, raised a king who was talking of retiring to Hanover 
to a height of power which none of his predecessors had enjoyed since the Revolu- 
tion. 

* Statesmen of Time of George III. “Lord North.” 

+ Ibid. “Mr. Fox.” 

t Burns’s “ Earnest Cry and Prayer to the Scotch Representatives,” &. 
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nunciation of North, now greeted as his “trusty frien’,”—of whom so 
lately he had declared, that the minister’s bl ought to expiate his 
misdeeds—that he was the greatest criminal in the State—that he (Fox) 
should be afraid to trust himself with him alone—and that if he ever acted 
with him, he would be content to be for ever thought infamous! If the 
public, if posterity has thought badly of Fox for the Coalition, it has not, 
on his own showing, thought so badly of him as he deserved. 

That he was sincere enough in his reconciliation with the man he was 
erst afraid to be left with alone, is little to the purpose. Grant him 
absolution for the alliance, and then you convict him of guilt in the 
previous vituperation. In truth, he suffered his vehemence to run away 
with him—with his reason, his principle, his moral feeling. This might 
well be in one whose forte as an orator lay in violent declamation. As 
Croly says, his singular faculty of throwing his feelings into his speech 
turned his very defects into sources of his success*—the defects, namely, 
arising from personal drawbacks, in attitude and exterior, and in articu- 
lation.t “ When he had once seized on the popular sympathy, if he lost 
words it was from his absorbing interest in his cause; if his arguments 
were perplexed, it was from the weight of his matter.’”’ So describes 
him a fervid political opponent ; adding, that the sudden failures of the 
orator’s voice, his ungainly gestures, and all his innumerabie sins against 
oratorical dignity, were attributed to a force of sincerity, which over- 

owered all his perception of minor things—the burst of a natural and 
swelling sensibility, which justly swept away the trifling observances 
important only on trivial occasions and to trivial men. ‘Fox has, more 
than once, shed tears in the House; a spectacle ridiculously frequent 
among foreigners, but so rare among the inanlier minds of Englishmen, 
that it only added to his triumph.”” Another earnest political foeman, 
Mr. de Quincey, asserts that Fox had one sole grandeur, one originality, 
an his whole composition, and that was the fervour, the intensity, the 
contagious vehemence of his manner.t He spoke, says Mr. Landor, 
with “such warmth and confidence, that there appeared to be in his 
character, in despite of the importunity and pressure of numberless 


—_——$ $$$ 





* Dr. Croly’s “ William Pitt.” Part II. 

+ Though Mr. Fox had not what Walpole calls the “ ungraceful hesitation” of 
his father, a stammer he had which all his nerve and practice in debate failed to 
subdue. His very earnestness was the main abettor to its continuance: just as 


Suffolk says in Shakspeare’s “ Henry VI.”— 
“My tongue should stumble in mine earnest words.” 


To the last day of his life, Fox, says Dr. Croly, “was not fluent: the perpetual 
practice of thirty years had not given him the mastery of the English language. 
He hesitated, was often at a loss for words, turned back upon his steps, and 
increased his embarrassment by his unwieldy attempts at extrication.” 

¢ Hence, it is maintained, it arose that Fox could not endure his own speeches 
when stripped of the advantage they had in a tumultuous and self-kindling deli- 
very. To Dr. Parr he said, “I have always hated the thought of any of my 
speeches being published:” simply because, in the critic's view, Fox could not but 
himself feel that in the mere matter there was nothing to ensure attention, nothing 
that could give a characteristic and rememberable expression to the whole: 
whereas in the case of Burke’s speeches, the matter as well as the manner, the 
thoughts as well as the language, were peculiarly and indefeasibly sui generis, his 
own.—See De Quincey on Dr. Parr and his Contemporaries. Part 11. 
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roofs against him, both energy and prudence.”"* The very exuberance 
of this warmth in his delivery, sometimes raised suspicions, in shrewd 
observers, of the orator’s sincerity and singleness of purpose. Madame 
d’Arblay, a prejudiced witness certainly, but an able and intelligent one, 
in her well-known report of the Hastings’ impeachment, journalises her 
impression, after enduring his violence in a five hours’ speech, that the 
violencet was put on for the occasion. Evidently, he knew wherein his 
strength lay—in cataract rush of impassioned sentences; and this know- 
ledge would sometimes suffer from the taint, and be detected by the 
involuntary symptoms, of self-consciousness. But had these symptoms 
been within the scope of the general eye, or had this taint infected the 
orator’s manner in any observable degree, he would not be so easily 
allowed, as by common assent he seems to be allowed, the title of being 
the most Demostheniant orator since the days of Demosthenes. 

Considerable space is bestowed in these ‘* Memorials” on the manner 
and immediate occasion of the break-up of the Coalition, and the fate of 
Fox’s India Bill; on the Regency question; on the Prince’s marriage 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert—illustrated by some curious correspondence; on 
the breach between George III. and his two eldest sons, brought to ex- 
tremity after the king’s illness in 1789; &c.—all of which we must pass 
by, to devote a few lines to the course adopted by Mr. Fox in relation to 
the French Revolution, involving his feud with Burke, his further decline 
in the estimate and confidence of the country, and his systematic and 
prolonged secession from his. place in Parliament. 

When the news of the taking of the Bastile reached Mr. Fox in July, 
1789, he wrote to Fitzpatrick—‘* How much the greatest event it is that 
ever happened in the world! and how much the best!” Others thought 
nearly the same, whose sympathy with the French Revolution, so far from 
growing with its growth and strengthening with its strength, was soon 


ba) 


to be turned into shuddering revulsion. ‘The horrors of the massacres 


shocked them too utterly to leave place for aught of their first love ; him 








* Imaginary Conversations. Works, i. 340. 

+ “He looked all good-humour and negligent ease the instant before he began 
a speech of uninterrupted passion and vehemence, and he wore the same careless 
and disengaged air the very instant he had finished. <A display of talents in 
which the inward man took so little share could have no powers of persuasion to 
those who saw them in that light,” &e.—Diary and Letters of Madame d’ Arblay, 
vol. iv. pp. 99-100. (Ed. 1854.) 

+ Lord Brougham objects to the comparison of Fox’s eloquence with that of 
Demosthenes. It was, he contends, exceedingly the reverse of the Attic orator’s 
in method, in diction, in conciseness,—being without arrangement of any kind,— 
the diction (except in the more vehement passages) being as slovenly and careless 
as possible—while it was diffuse in the highest degree, and abounded in repeti- 
tions.—See his Historical Sketches: “ Lord Chatham.” 

But it is, with whatever appropriateness of application, to the vehemence of De- 
mosthenes that those who institute the comparison have had regard. What made 
Demosthenes the greatest of orators, was, in the words of the late Archdeacon 
Hare, that he appeared the most entirely possessed by the feelings he wished to 
inspire. And in allusion to this very comparison of the British with the Attic 
orator, Mr. Hare has remarked, that the effect produced by Charles Fox, “ who 
by the exaggerations of party-spirit was often compared to Demosthenes, seems 
to have arisen wholly from this earnestness, which made up for the want of almost 
every grace, both of manner and style.” —Guesses at Truth. Second Series, p. 151. 


(2nd ed.) 
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too they shocked, distressed, confounded—but left him still sanguine,* 
still possessed with the early prevision, the larger hope. By the summer 
of 1792 he had come to be almost alone—as Lord. John Russell says, 
“his party broken, his popularity gone, his friends deserting him, his 
eloquence useless, his name held up to detestation.’’ Alison has said there 
is not to be found in the whole history of human anticipation, a more 
signal instance of erroneous views than those advanced by Fox, when he 
declared the French constitution to be the most stupendous fabric of 
wisdom ever reared in any age or country, and that no danger was to be 
apprehended to the balance of power in Europe, now that France had 
attained democratic institutions. So unqualified was his faith in the 
Revolution by any of what Lord Brougham calls the “ profound and saga- 
cious forebodings” of Edmund Burke, excited by the distrust of vast and 
sudden changes among a people wholly unprepared. Fox’s public con- 
duct between 1792 and 1797 was, in public opinion, petulantly indis- 
ereet. The part he then played at public dinners, the toasts and senti- 
ments which he gave or countenanced, the connexions and political sym- 
pathies which he avowed, are charged upon him, by no splenetic censor, 
as “worthy of a bloody French Septembrizer.” And yet, at bottom, 
Charles Fox was no mobsman, no genuine man of the people, theirs by 
conviction, constitutional bias, and radical fellowship of feeling. He was 
too thoroughly born and bred a Whig for that. His tastes were, after 
all, aristocratical in tendency and quality. The task of mingling with 
the mob, as Croly says, was at the best a task to him—so that if he 
stooped to beg the sweet voices of Westminster electors, or harangued 
Crown and Anchor diners-out, “it was by compulsion and laborious 
flight that he plunged so low; his element was not there, and no man 
rejoiced more when this ungenial toil was done, and he found himself 
again in the circles of the accomplished and high-mannered among which 
he was born.”t The national resentment against the Coalition had been 
inspired by the belief that it was no better than, in Lord John’s own 
phrase, the “cabal of a domineering aristocracy,” and the India Bill of 
that ministry was scouted as a measure to perpetuate the cabal. Fox’s 
political career, had a larger proportion of it been spent in office, would 


* A fragment or two from his correspondence, during the phases of the Revolu- 
tion, may be worth quoting. In 1793 (June), he writes to his nephew: “I do not 
know whether there is not some comfort in seeing that, while the French are 
doing all in their power to make the name of liberty odious to the world, the 
despots are conducting themselves so as to show that tyranny is worse. I believe 
the love of political liberty is not an error; but, if it is, 1 am sure I shall never be 
converted from it—and I hope you never will.”—Memorials, iii. 39,40. To the 
same, eighteen months later: “ ‘The general conduct of the French since Robes- 
pierre’s death appears to be extremely good, and has reconciled me to them 
wonderfully.” And again, half a year later still: “1 exactly agree with you that 
for France alone Robespierre is worse than any other despotism; but that, for the 
general good, considering the diabolical principle of the present war, even his 
government, or a worse, if worse can be, is better than the restoration of the 
Bourbons.” —Jbid. pp. 98, 107. 

t+ Dr. Croly does not shrink even from comparing Fox in this particular with— 
Coriolanus! Alleging that never did even that impracticable patrician feel a 
keener pang, when demeaning himself to solicit plebeian voices, than the great 
leader of Opposition when divesting himself of his Court habiliments, to meet his 
sans-culotte confederates of the Covent Garden hustings.—See Croly’s Edmund 
Burke. Part Ul. 
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doubtiess have developed his aristocratic penchant in the clearest manner. 
Occasionally in his letters he shows his leaning in this particular. “TI 
cannot help feeling every day more and more,” he writes to Lord Holland 
in 1799, ‘that in this country, at least, an aristocratic party is absolutely 
necessary to the preservation of liberty”—adding, be it marked, “and 
especially to give any consequence to the inferior classes."’ So true is 
the much-canvassed description of Fox by the late Lord Dudley, as a man 
who was unfitted for playing the part ob a Jacobin, by the absolute want 
of all the necessary qualifications—being, in fact, a gentleman by educa- 
tion, associations, habits and feelings ; the creature of polished society, 
such as it existed under the ancient monarchies of Europe.* Being, 
however, in Opposition, his réle was that of popular tribune, and he played 
it so as to reap wnpopularity in larger harvests year by year. 

The Birmingham riots were a test of one kind of public feeling. The 
reception of Fox’s sentiments within Parliament attested another. His 
speeches fell dead, or rather dropped still-born, on the floor of the House. 
As they increased in violence, they dwindled in influence. The measure 
of their passionateness was the inverse measure of their persuasiveness. 
Unable at length to endure this state of things, and hopeless of reviving 
the spell his words once exercised over that assembly, the insulated 
statesman resolved on secession from its ranks. Both in 1774 and in 
1777 the Marquis of Rockingham had counselled a similar step on the 
part of his supporters, but this designed organisation of a silent Oppo- 
sition was overruled, probably in both instances, certainly in the first, 
by the counter-advice of Rockingham’s right-hand man, Edmund Burke. 
Fox’s position was more sfraitened and peculiar than that in which 
Burke and his allies found themselves twenty years before; and had it 
been otherwise, Fox’s temperament was not of an order to put up with 
the systematic indignities annexed to that position. So he did } Be an 


* See an article by Lord Dudley in the ninth volume of the Quarterly Review. 
“From the loftiness and simplicity of his mind,” says the writer in the course of 
his portraiture of Fox, “ the delicacy of his taste, a certain natural shyness which 
at first might be mistaken for coldness and reserve, he was utterly incapable of 
condescending to those paltry artifices, and performing those mountebank tricks 
which are necessary to captivate the multitude. He was an awkward 
unpractised demagogue, and a lukewarm unwilling reformer. From justice and 
humanity he was anxious for the happiness of the lower orders, that is of the bulk 
of mankind, but no minister would ever have been less disposed to admit them to 
a large share in swaying public measures.” 

To this opinion of one Conservative journalist let us annex that of another, Mr. 
de Quincey, and then that of a Whig Chancellor, Baron Brougham and Vaux—all 
bearing to the same end. Mr. de Quincey says, in his characteristic style: “ It is 
singular that this most good-natured and amiable man in private life has publicly 
done his best to connect himself with the most sanguinary politicians of his day; 
and equally singular that this leader of the democracy of England was, in his 
private pretensions and tastes, the most intolerant aristocrat.”—Blackwood, 1830. 
Art. “ France and England.” 

“Mr. Fox,” says Lord Brougham, “had the manners, somewhat repulsive at 
first, of patrician life . and was for a while even severely forbidding to 
strangers,’—adding, that his and Lord Holland’s “ aristocratic propensities were 
not confined to manner”—both had the genuine Whig predilection for the support 
of “ great families.” ‘“ Mr. Fox, however, went a little further; and showed more 
complacency in naming highly-born supporters than might seem altogether to 
consist with a high popular tone, or with the tenets of a philosophical statesman.’’ 


— Historical Sketches: “ Lord Holland.” 
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antique Roman did, in heavy dudgeon,— Valerius Publicola, to wit ; who, 
savs Plutarch, resenting public opinion, withdrew from the Senate, 
forbore to attend the Forum, and would not intermeddle in the least 
with the conduct of public affairs. It was gradually, however, and 
evidently in spite of himself, that Mr. Fox determined on disruption. 
In April, 1794, he writes to Lord Holland: “ They [politics] go on, 
according to the Irish translation of semper eadem, worse and worse. 
am heartily tired of them, but one must do one’s duty.”* Just one 
year later he writes: “I wish I could be persuaded that it was quite 
right to quit public business, for I should like it to a degree that I can- 
not express; but I cannot yet think that it is not a duty to persevere. 
One may be of opinion that persevering is of no use; but ought a man 
who has engaged himself to the Public to trust so entirely to a specula- 
tion of this sort as to go out of the common road, and to desert (for so it 
would be called) the public service ? Would it not be said, with more 
colour than ever, that my object was all along personal power ; and that, 
finding that unattainable, I gave up all exertion for the Public?... I 
am so sure that secession is the measure a shabby fellow would take in 
our circumstances, that I think it can scarcely be right for us.”"t But 
the time arrived when Fox, in the words of Lord John Russell, ‘“ was 
disgusted with a struggle so apparently hopeless,” and adopted a course 
rather dictated by his own inclinations and the desponding complaints of 
others, “ than founded on motives of policy and inspired by an enlight- 
ened foresight.”f Accordingly, from 1797 to 1801, Fox’s name seldom 
appears in the parliamentary debates.§ It will be interesting to string 
together a few broken sentences from his letters, illustrative of his views 
and feelings during this schism—prefacing them, in all fairness, with a 
memento from an epistle of his to Earl (then Mr.) Grey, in 1800, where 
he says: ‘“ Always remember that the original ground of retiring was 
not [that] the questions likely to be agitated were unimportant, but that 
our attendance in Parliament upon them was useless, and because useless, 
in some measure hurtful, as tending to drive the country into an opinion 
that the House of Commons was still a place in which it was worth while 
to try the effect of argument and reason.”|| This premised, we cite 
another fragment from the correspondence with Lord Holland, of date 
1798: “ With regard to secession (that is declared secession) I confess 
I do not like it as a measure, but I believe the Duke of Bedford does. I 
should dislike to a degree I cannot express to attend again myself; in- 
deed, if there is a point upon which I cannot bring myself to give way it 
is this, but I am so far from wishing others to do the same, that I even 
wish for occasions where you and others may have opportunities of 
attending." Again: “TI shall not be at all sorry to find myself the 
sole seceder. .. . Nay, I think that if I were myself younger I should not 
like to give up the point without having shown to the world my abhor- 
rence of all that is going forward. This abhorrence I have sufficientl 
shown, as I think, for my own reputation, and, having done so, I think 


I may without reproach consult my own ease and happiness.” In 
January, 1800, we find him preparing for a descent upon the House, 
quite malgré lui: ‘I have determined, against inclination, common 


" “Memorials,” iii. 71. + Zoid. pp. 105, 106. t Jbid. p. 249. 
§ In the collection of his speeches, there is a blank from 1798 to 1801. 
| “ Memorials,” iii. 312. © Lbid. pp. 144-5, 
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sense and philosophy, to attend upon the question of Bonaparte’s letter,” 
&e.* The result was mortifying. Importuned by friends, he did attend. 
But, alas! the question did not come on. Pitt was taken ill, and the 
debate was deferred. Great was the returning exile’s chagrin. With 
deep reluctance he had come up from the country, stipulating to re- 
main at Holland House only two nights; and when he heard, as 
Lord Holland tells us in “ Memoirs of the Whig Party,” that the 
debate was postponed, he sat silent and overcome, as if some great 
calamity had reached his ears; and the tears stole down his cheeks, 
so vexed was he at being detained from his garden, his books, and 
his cheerful life in the country. In the autumn of the following 
year (1801), he is again meditating a resumption of his parliamentary 
functions: ‘* My dear Young One [for so he addressed Lord Holland on 
paper, and “ young’un” by word of mouth], after a good deal of hesita- 
tion, I have determined to be at the House on the 29th.... Indeed, 
Young One, I cannot attend the House of Commons con amore,” &c.t 
The debate in question, on the preliminaries for a treaty with France, 
duly came off, and Fox was among the speakers. And once again: in 
the ensuing summer, he penned the following terse billet to the Karl of 
Lauderdale: “I have at least [last ? } made. up my mind to come in— 
not convinced by reason, but finding the wish among my friends so 
general. I am sure I am wrong, but I cannot go against the tide.” tf 
Any consideration of the statesman in retirement at St. Anne’s,— 
making experiments with potato oats, trying with dubious success to 
fatten sheep, exultant over a showy field of Swedish turnips, dejected by 
the fecundity and irrepressible iteration of worms and weeds, and listening 
delighted, patule recubans sub teg gmine Jagi, to the nightingale’s solo, 
and the harmonies “ with one consent” of pretty warbling quires,—or 
else collecting materials in his study for his historical work, dwelling 
rapturously on favourite passages in his favourite authors, Homer and 
Ariosto, Lucretius and Lafontaine, Boccaccio and Chaucer—discussing 
the eloquence and wit of Lucian, the viv acity of Metastasio, the under- 
lying seriousness of Cervantes, the disparaged merit of Apollonius, the 
affectations of Currie’s Life of Burwe. the charm of Cowper’s Letters, the 
dulness of Mde. de Staél’s Delphine, and the success of Joanna Baillie’s 
Plays on the Passions ;—any description of Mr. Fox in this winsome 
mood we must defer for the present, although the third of the volumes 
before us contains much that is interesting in these particulars, much that 
is calculated to place the man himself in a more favourable light than that 
by which, refracted by political media, and bleared by partisan prejudice 
alarge part of his countrymen has been wont to inspect his character. A 
fourth volume is to complete the work; and on its appearance we hope 
to recur to the subject, and to dwell more exclusively on Charles Fox in 
undress, retired from distracting feuds, debasing intrigues, and fretting 
anxieties; resting awhile from the turmoil of the “many coming and 
going;” soothing his chafed spirit with the sweets of rural calm and 
bookish ease ; and entering with youthful zest into the simple pleasures 


of gentleman-farming, 
Beyond the a arrows, shouts, and views of men. 





ee — — —_— 


° « Memorials,” iii p. 176. Tt Ibid pp. 197, 198. t Ibid. pp. 370-1. 
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A NIGHT ON A WHALE! 


Tur King Harold whaler was cruising off the King’s Mill group for 

rm-fish, with the intention of passing the winter months there, and at 
the setting in of spring going farther north to catch the real whale. But 
in vain had they sailed back and forwards for months; not a fish was 
captured, and, at last, when the deck was hailed, no one believed in the 
truth, as it had hitherto ever turned out a useless finback, or a shoal of 
smaller brown-fish, which they did not care to follow. At last, however, 
their efforts were destined to be crowned with success, and one of the 
crew, from whose lips I heard the story, met with the pleasant adventure 
which forms the subject of my paper. 

He was an Irishman, and, of course, his name was Pat—an active, 
strong hand, who had been promoted to perform the important duty of 
boat’s-header, or harpooner. At the first summons four boats left the side 
of the King Harold, exerting their utmost strength to outstrip each 
other. An extraordinary zeal prevails on such an expedition, not alone 
among the boat-steerers and harpooners, as to who shall first hold fast to 
a fish, but among the whole crew: it becomes a point of honour which 
boat shall throw the first successful harpoon, as in such a chase all, from 
the captain down to the cabin-boy, work on shares, and the crew of 
course do their utmost not to be behind one another. The three swiftest 
boats had, on this day, the best prospect of getting within striking dis- 
tance, while the fourth, which was commanded by our friend Pat, in 
spite of the desperate exertions of the rowers, was not able to keep up 
with them, and was at least a cable’s length behind the first boat when 
its harpooner prepared to throw. Just to their right, but at a consider- 
able distance, a whale was perceived blowing, and, though the boats, m 
order to be able to help one another in case of need, do not generall 
separate, the young Irishman hardly noticed it ere he turned the bow of 
his boat towards it, and pulled away from his companions. 

At this moment the other boats had too much on their hands to pay 
any attention to him; and the sailors who were rowing, and saw his 
movements, naturally thought that he was after a fresh whale, and had 
not the slightest objection to get rid of a rival so easily. In addition, 
they found themselves nearer to the whales than they had at first fancied, 
for the former suddenly rose again not thirty yards from them, and one 
of them even came within distance of the first harpooner, whose iron was 
immediately driven home. The other two were also “fast” soon after, 
but the iron of the second boat came out again, and the whale sank to a 
great depth, so that it was compelled to follow the third, and help in 
securing its fish, in which it succeeded after some trouble. The struck 
fish, however, set off at full speed in a northerly direction, tearing the 
boats after them, so that the water dashed furiously over their bows, until 
the third harpooner succeeded in driving home his lance behind the fin 
of his whale, and giving it the coup de grace, while the first harpooner 
was dragged at least a mile ere he could effect the same desirable object, 
and then lay on his oars to await the ship, for it would have been im- 
possible for them to row with such a tremendous mass in tow. 
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But they were at so great a distance from their vessel, that they could 
hardly distinguish its hull, and she found great difficulty in tacking up 
to them. The three boats had now leisure to look round for the fourth, 
which was quite out of sight ; but they searched in vain for its glistening 
sail: it had disappeared, and they consoled themselves with the loaye that 
it had surely been kept in sight from the mast-head, and that the direc- 
tion it had gone in would be known on board. The King Harold was 
by no means a quick sailer, at least on a wind, and the afternoon was spent 
ere she succeeded in tacking up to the two fish, and secured them along- 
side. The second harpooner had returned on board before, to help in the 
arrangement of the vessel: and a man was now sent up to the crow’s 
nest to discover where the fourth boat was, in order that, in case it was 
fast to a whale, they might send the three other boats to its assistance in 
bringing the fish alongside. 

“* Well, sir, where away does she lie?” the skipper shouted from the 
deck, when he knew that the whales already captured were secure, and 
now turned his attention to the other boat; “is it far from here ?”’ 

*‘Can’t see her anywhere, sir!” was the reply; and the man began 
once more to survey the horizon. 

“Oh! nonsense! You needn’t look to windward; she can’t be 
there!” the skipper replied; “look carefully to the south—she must be 
m that quarter.” 

The man obeyed, and looked so long through the glass that the skipper 
at length grew impatient, and himself sprang on the bulwarks to look 
after the boat, whose mysterious disappearance began to make him 
uneasy. 

“‘ Over away there, sir, I’ve fancied once or twice,” said the man, re- 
moving the glass and pointing south-south-west, “as if I could see a 
dark spot on the water, but when I looked closer it went away again.” 

The skipper looked for a long while in the direction indicated, then 
shook his head, and began to search once again. But in vain did he 
remain above until the sun sank beneath the horizon, and caused every 
object to come out most clearly. He could not see the slightest trace of 
the boat, which would surely set its sail again, when it knew that they 
would be looking for it, and its whiteness would glisten far athwart the 
sea. ‘The first harpooner, too, had come up: an accident must have 
happened to the boat, and the crew began to grow impatient. But he, 
too, could not see the slightest object resembling a boat or sail; and the 
now rapidly approaching twilight soon rendered any further search im- 
possible. The captain of the Aing Harold had no alternative as to what 
he must do: he could not cruise about on account of the fish alongside ; 
and even if he had known in what direction he should steer, he would be 
obliged to leave his whales behind to save his men. But he still had the 
chance of finding them to leeward, and the ship was drifting in that direction 
with the trade-wind and equatorial current. If, then, nothing was seen 
of the lost boat in the morning, he could leave the remainder of the fish 
with a flag hoisted on them, and then sail in search of it. But, in that 
ease, there would be but little hope of finding it ; and he would only do 
it that he might not have to reproach himself with desertion of his men. 
It was most probable that a wounded spermaceti had destroyed the boat, 
and the men had not been able to keep so long above water. The sea 
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was certainly calm enough, but the fearful shark speedily scents thie 
blood of a struck fish ; and as, at the present moment, five or six of these 

ly brutes were swimming round their vessel, and making unavailing 
efforts to tear off a piece of the tough and elastic hide, it would be only 
too certain that they would find the spot where the other boat had sunk, 
and woe to the unfortunate men who were exposed to their rapacious, 
inexorable jaws ! 

But there was still a possibility that the boat, though uninjured, had 
drifted so far to leeward, that it could not pull up again: a boat is only 
a little dot on the mighty ocean, and can easily escape the best glass and 
most practised eye. But then, they would be perfectly well aware in 
what direction to steer; and two lanterns were hoisted to the fore and 
main tops, in order that they might not pull past the ship in the gloom. 
After dark, at midnight, and before the dog-watch, the skipper had the 

n fired; but in vain: the night passed away, and nothing was heard or 
seen of the missing men. The cutting up the whale went on actively in the 
mean while; the blubber was stripped off, and brought on deck by means 
of a powerful windlass, and the boiling out was immediately commenced, 
in order to lose no time and get the mass of meat and blubber, which so 
soon becomes decomposed under the line, out of the way. Large torches, 
fed with strips of blubber, hung overboard in a fire-basket, or net made 
of iron hoops, and lit up the dark ocean, giving the dancing waves a 
singularly transparent hue. By midnight one huge fish was stripped, 
and the tremendous head, which was cut off from the trunk in the water, 
was hove on board by means of the heavy blubber-hook. 

By daybreak, when the entire crew was working hard at the second 
fish, two of the harpooners were sent up to the tops, armed with good 
glasses, to look for the missing boat. In vain had they searched the 
whole horizon without being able to discover anything, when the eye of 
the first harpooner was attracted by a dark spot, which he closely ex- 
amined. The distance was too great to allow anything to be clearly 
distinguished ; but, for all that, the skipper was immediately informed of 
the circumstance, and speedily joined them. It was certain something 
was floating on the water there, whatever it might be, but it lay to 
windward. They must have drifted past it in the night, and the second 
harpooner was ordered off with a boat to discover what it was. Even if 
it were not the missing boat—and it did not at all look like it—it might 

ssibly be a dead whale, and would not only repay the trouble of look- 
ing after it, but would surely put them on the trail of the missing men, 
as the fish, if struck, would at any rate have one of the ship’s harpoons, 
or irons, 1n it. 

For nearly an hour they pulled, following the signals on board, with- 
out distinguishing anything in their track, until the harpooner who stood 
in the bows suddenly fancied he noticed a dark object right in front, and 
only just above the water. Before long he shouted, half turning to his 
men, and pointing in front: 

“Pull away, my lads, pull away. By heavens! it’s a man on a raft or 
boat, or something of that sort. Pull away, for I fancy we are only just 
in time.” Then uttering a loud ‘ Halloa !” he tried to arouse a responsive 
echo; but no sound answered him, and the boat bounded on its course 
towards the extraordinary object. 
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‘“ A man! a man!” the men in the boat now exclaimed; and the 
boat’s-header, who was also standing up, shouted, “ By Heavens! if that 
is not Patrick !” 

* Patrick it is!” the harpooner replied ; ‘* but where are the others ?” 

But every other question died away in renewed exclamations of sur- 
prise, when they came nearer, and not only recognised the fourth har- 
os the young Irishman, in the shipwrecked man, but also found that 
1e was kneeling on a dead sperm-whale, which lay with its burden a few 
inches above the water’s edge. His left hand was twisted tightly in the 
line of the harpoon, which alone kept him on his slippery post, and 
with the right he held the shaft, which he had cut away from the 
harpoon, so tightly grasped, that he would not even leave go when 
the boat shot up to him, and every arm was stretched out to help 
him in. 

The poor fellow looked deadly pale, and could not utter a single word 
—his eye was wildly fixed on his messmates as if he did not recognise 
them: he merely rose mechanically to step into the boat, but fainted away 
as soon as he felt the firm planks under him. He had lived through a 
fearful night; and we must return to the period when he quitted the 
others with his boat, in order to chase a whale on his own account. Pat, 
as he thought, very cleverly steered away from the track of the other three 
boats and followed a single sperm, which was lazily breasting the waves 
at some distance from the rest of the shoal. They rowed lustily on at 
about five hundreds yards in the rear of the sperm, and gained upon it 
rapidly, for the fish was, as yet, ignorant of the danger that threatened 
it. At the same time, the sperm swerved more and more from its former 
course, and went westward with the wind and current. Patrick now 
set his sail, in order to get nearer to the fish without any unnecessary 
noise. ‘The whale, however, appeared to have scented the approach of 
danger, for it started off at the top of its speed, so that the boat, even 
with the favourable breeze, could gain but little upon it. Suddenly, just 
as they had got, with great labour, within casting distance, the sperm 
dived, and the boat shot over the spot where the waves were still bubbling 
over the sinking monster. ‘Sail in!” the harpooner quickly shouted: 
but the boat glided on a little distance from the impetus it had received, 
and the boat-steerer stood with uplifted lance, anxiously awaiting the 
signal to cast. While the sail flapped idly in the wind, and the harpooner 
held the sheets firmly in his hand, that they might not lose a moment in 
pursuit, the rowers looked down into the clear water beneath, with the 
hope of, perhaps, seeing the fish, and so discovering the direction it was 
about to swim in. 

‘‘ There’s something swimming,” one of the hands suddenly said, in a 
half-suppressed and anxious tone ; “it’s coming up straight from below.” 

“Hush!” the harpooner said—“ gently, gently, or you’ll startle him 
—where ?” 

“There he comes—there he comes!’’ three or four shouted simul- 
taneously, and grasped instinctively at their oars. 

‘‘ Back—back for your lives!’’ the harpooner cried at this moment, 
who was well aware of the peril to which they would be exposed if the 
colossus, in rising, merely grazed their boat. Almost at the same instant 
the oars fell into the water, and the boat had scarcely shot its own length 
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back, when the gigantic, rounded head of a powerful sperm fish, with its 
wide, narrow jaws half opened, rose to the surface, and then bounded 
forwards, as if to escape the strange object, whose presence is was now 
aware of. In the bow of the boat, and close above the mountain of 
blubber, which actually rose under his very feet, stood the boat-steerer 
with uplifted lance; but his arm trembled, and, still within reach of the 
fearful foe, who could crush them at a blow, he did not dare to hurl the 
oon into the flying monster. 

‘‘ Give it him !” Patrick however shouted, perfectly careless of danger, 
and only thinking at the moment of the chase. “ Hang the fellow, he’ll 
let the fish slip through his hands ;” and, seizing his own lance, he ap- 

to be anxiously awaiting the moment when he could hurl the sh 
steel into the flank of his prey. The boat-steerer still hesitated, but only 
for a moment; for if he suffered the opportunity to slip, it was a question 
whether they would ever again come up with the startled whale. The 
sail had again caught the wind, and the harpooner held the tiller firmly 
with his knees to bring the boat’s head round, and rush after the flying 
foe. At this instant the harpoon whizzed through the air deep into the 
monster’s back, and was imbedded in the tough blubber. In a second 
the sail was again taken in, and the boat-steerer, springing back to the 
tiller, made room for the harpooner to throw. his lance and give the 
leviathan of the deep his death-blow. Patrick stood in the bows, with 
his lance raised for a cast, and the crew tugged away at the harpoon rope, 
to brink their little barque close up to the prisoned fish. Patrick bent 
back, and while the flukes of the gigantic brute lashed the waves close to 
them, and it rose once again to escape the danger which it saw impend- 
ing, the death-bearing steel sank deeply into the soft flank of the foe. In 
a second the harpooner withdrew it to repeat the blow, and the whale, in 
its fury, suddenly turned at bay, causing the sea to hiss and foam by its 


“ Thick blood!” the crew shouted at this moment; but the voice of 
the harpooner was heard, “ Back for your lives!” And while the boatswain 
threw his whole weight on the tiller, and leaned overboard to bring her 
head round, and ere the crew could ship their oars, the furious brute came 
up with open jaws, and seizing and crushing the thin planks, tore them 
asunder as if made of paper. Patrick saw the danger, knew what im- 
pended over them, and with an unshaking hand he again hurled the lance 
at the enemy, and pierced its eye, but he could not save the boat. The 
maddened brute probably did not feel the new wound in its death- 
struggles. For, blowing out the thick black blood, and only thirsting 
for revenge, it tore the boat in pieces, and the foaming, blood-stained 
waves soon closed over a mass of fragments and swimmers, who only 
tried to clutch at a plank in the instinctive feeling of self-preservation. 
Patrick had, quite unconsciously, seized the line to which the harpoon 
was fastened, winding it round his arm ; the whale dragged him along 
through the discoloured waters, and he would inevitably have been 
drowned had the fish lived a few minutes longer. But the first cast had 
gone home, and rising again to the surface, the whale swam once or 
twice in a circle, lashed the trembling waves with its gigantic flukes, and 
then floated slowly and dead upon the blood-stained sea. Patrick, who 
had risen with it, and had been so unwillingly taken into tow by the 
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whale, swam quickly up to the floating monster, and seizing the harpoon 
still sticking in it, raised himself up at the very moment when a piercing 
shriek sounded close behind him. In horror he turned round; the cry 
for help was too agonising ; but he felt as if stabbed to the heart when 
he saw, at no great distance from him, the dark dorsal fins of two sharks, 
which shot greedily back and forwards, while the gurgling in the water 
just behind him, and the lashing of the waves, betrayed the spot where 
one of his comrades was fighting the fight of death in the merciless 
clutches of a third brute. 

Here and there a few of the unhappy men belonging to the boat were 
still floating on oars and planks, but only three were left of the merry 
fellows who, but a few minutes before, had boldly looked danger in the 
face, and now the hyznas of the deep were revelling beneath them. Of 
what avail was the powerless blow of the arm aimed at them, or the yell 
of despair? It was music in the ears of the cold fearful monsters, with 
their catlike eyes and giant strength; and the bloody foam which at the 
next moment floated on the surface of the water was the cerecloth of 
the unhappy men, and revealed their grave. 

*‘ That is fearful !” groaned Patrick, who had hardly strength enough 
to keep on the back of the whale that still offered him protection; ‘ fear- 
ful thus to die, and no help!” And his eye sought desperately across the 
watery waste for the saving ship, which was tacking to pick up the other 
boats, far, far away on the horizon. And when they missed him, and 
sought for him, and could not find the boat with the glass, and sailed 
about for days in search of him, of what avail would that be to him? 
Only hours, minutes, perhaps, were allotted to him, and his murderers 
were bounding in their insatiate greed after their prey. Shudderingly 
he concealed his face in his hands, almost forgetting his own peril, not to 
see the death-struggles of his comrades around him, which was only a 
counterpart of what awaited him; but the hissing and beating of the 
waves compelled him at last, with that instinct of self-preservation which 
clings to a straw, to think of his own salvation, or at least to defer his 
fate as long as was possible, in order to leave room for any possibility of 
help. The harpoon in the back of the whale, which he drove still deeper 
into the blubber, offered him a support to keep him on the slippery, 
smooth mass. For, although he thought once or twice about cutting 
out the head and using it as a weapon of defence against the greedy 
sharks, still he immediately gave up the idea again. Once washed into 
the sea, even the sharp steel would be no protection against the agile 
shark, which would infallibly seize its prey eventually, and then draw 
him down in spite of all the wounds it might receive. But one thing he 
could do. The handle of the harpoon, a short, stout oak stick of about 
two inches in diameter, was still firmly fixed in the steel ; this he pulled 
out, cut it away from the line with the lanyard-knife every sailor wears 
on his person, and then fastened the cord to the ring of the harpoon. 
And while he twisted the cord tightly round his left hand to have a 
better holdfast, he seized the shaft with renewed confidence, and awaited 
with tightly-clenched teeth and flashing eyes the attack of the foe, which, 
however, was deferred for some time. 

The sharks were satiated for a while, and played in the streams of 
blood which stained the water around, rather than sought for fresh prey : 
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they tried at times to catch hold of the slippery, broad carcase of the 
whale, or swam lazily or sleepily among the fragments of the boat, 
seizing a plank and holding it for a while between their teeth, and then 
pushing it before them with their round, spade-shaped upper jaw. The 
weather, fortunately, was quiet and calm, and the rippling waves, in 
which the whale rose and sank, washed over Patrick, but not one of the 
sharks had come near enough to scent him, or, if it had done so, had it 
noticed him; and he hoped, perhaps, that he would be able to hold his 
own unassailed until the ship could come up to save him, or, at least, 
send its boats. But where was the ship? Father of mercy! there was 
no prospect of release for a long, long while. For even at the distance 
he then was, it could not escape the sailor’s practised eye that it was 
keeping away from him. The other boats, therefore, had caught their 
fish, and with their booty alongside, would not be able to look after him. 
At the same time, the sun burnt, hot and scorching, on his forehead, 
and his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. Water !—the limpid 
waves bathed his feet, and should he perish of thirst? He knelt down 
and washed his forehead and temples, and eyes and lips, in order to have 
a slight refreshment, and then he bound his handkerchief round his 
head—for he had lost his hat at the destruction of the boat—in order to 
protect it in some measure from the scorching beams. 

Through this movement, however, the attention of one of the sharks 
must have been attracted to him, or else, though satiated and over- 
satiated, it could not resist its desire for more prey; for just as he raised 
his hands, he noticed that one of the largest dark fins, which projected 
above the water, was swimming in a direct line towards him. He had, 
in fact, scarcely time to raise himself, and prepare his weapon for defence, 
when a tremendous fellow of some thirteen feet in length shot up to him, 
and tried to turn over on the back of the whale, and pluck off what was 
still upon it. But with the danger, all the sailor’s daring courage 
returned to him, and swinging the heavy shaft in his hand, and holding 
the rope firmly in the other, he struck the head of the monster such a 
powerful and well-directed blow that the shark, half stunned, slipped off 
the whale and sank ere it could prepare for a renewal of hostilities, or 
perhaps make up its mind to such a serious step. 

But other sharks had been attracted by the noise and splashing, and 
although they did not dare an immediate attack on the bold mortal who 
ventured to withstand them in their native element, still they continually 
swam in narrower circles round the spot where he was sitting, and once 
or twice came so near that Pat gave them one or two hearty blows across 
the jaws, to teach them to be respectful to him and keep their proper 
distance. But the shark is a greedy, obstinate brute, and, even if dan- 
gerously wounded, always returns to any booty it has once scented, as 
long as it retains the necessary strength. So it was in this instance. 
Again and again the heavy stick was required to teach them that there 
was nothing here for them to fetch—at least, so long as the young Irish- 
man felt himself strong enough to struggle against hunger and thirst, 
the scorching sunbeams, and the constant, fearful excitement of his 
nervous system in the tremendous danger that ever surrounded him. 

And the ship—no hope of salvation thence! Deeper and deeper sank 
the sun, and the ship lay far to windward, with its brightly glistening 
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sails. But the beasts that swam around him became more and more 

ravenous, and tried in vain to drive their teeth into the tough skin of the 

sperm fish ; and when the stars were lighted, and gradually illumined the 

whole sky, even as far as the bright strip which still lay on the western 

horizon, a watched the glistening beams shooting athwart the limpid 

waves, as the sharks swam restlessly backwards and forwards, and the 
eril that beset him grew worse with the night. 

He clearly saw the lights of his vessel hung out for him—he even 
noticed, when it grew quite dark, the bright glimmer of the blubber- 
lamps, and even the pale light which came from the stoves of the oil 
tryers, and were reflected in the idly-flapping sails. But what availed 
that to him? How could he hope to be seen from the ship in the dark- 
ness, and to be saved from his fearful position? and would merely human 
strength be able to endure it till the next morning? He was no longer 
strong enough even to keep on his feet, and sought to find some little 
relief in kneeling down for a minute, or so long as the approachin 
sharks permitted, upon his extraordinary float, and attempting to nee. | 
himself at full length, even though it might be in the water. Fruitless 
hope! his tormentors left him no rest, and the danger of being surprised, 
seized, and pulled down to a certain death, was too imminent to allow 
him to await their attack. The most greedy of the brutes, a young fish 
of scarcely more than eight feet in length, once went so far as to seize 
the harpoon, and held it sufficiently long to be left half dry upon the 
sperm by the retiring wave; but the oak stick struck it wd a fearful 
blow across its treacherous, crafty-lookng eyes, that the shark glided off 
the slippery whale, turned up its white stomach, and sank, But others 
took the brute’s place, and only the glistening streak in the dark water 
revealed their approach, and warned the unhappy man to prepare himself 
for the renewed attack. 

Hour after hour thus passed in this fearful contest for life; but fresh 
hope was aroused in him when the ship drew nearer and nearer to him, 
and the signal-guns ye and distinctly reached his ear. At last he 
was able to recognise the forms on deck, as they moved backwards and 
forwards in the flickering light. ‘* Ahoy—ho—ahoy !” his wild despair- 
ing cry was wafted across the waters, as his comrades drifted slowly past 


without noticing him—*“ ahoy !” 


Again was he compelled to defend his life, for the sharks, attracted b 
the sound of a human voice, came up from all sides, and their dar 
dorsal fins cleft the surface of the water in every direction. His blow 
fell repeatedly, and the end of the tough shaft was already splintered— 
blows which would have felled an ox, but produced no further effect upon 
the shark than to make it retire for a little while. And the ship? there 
it drifted, almost within hail. Again a signal-gun reached his ear, and 
he again employed the ensuing pause to send his cry for assistance across 
the waves to the spot where salvation lay, so near, and yet so unattain- 
able. But the wind came from that quarter; though he could so dis- 
tinctly hear the sound of the gun, and even distinguish the different 
voices on deck, he was unable to make them hear him. He only made 
his enemies around more and more active and rapacious, and their attacks 
became almost incessant. 

His strength, his good spirits—which had till now been kept up by the 
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hope of salvation—sank, when he saw the ship drift k, when no 
means were ee ae pei he a of life alone 
him upeight, urged him to defend it against the savage brutes 

Thus might passed away. The southern eross turned slowly—very 
slowly—to the West, and day at length broke in the far-distant 
East. He saw it all; he saw the sun rising from its ocean-bed, re- 

ised the eontour of his vessel, the graceful masts, and the bellying 
attem to make a last attempt to announce his existence, and 
tried to pull off his shirt and wave it in the air—a signal certain to be 
seen by the look-out at the mast-head—but he was not able to doit. His 
linabs were stiff and rigid, even his voice refused its serviee, and he could 
only produce a hoarse, gurgling sound ; his eyes burned, his head went 
round and round, and a new wild idea, like a Will-o’-the-wisp upon the 
broadly-spreading sea, struck him and seemed to expel all else—every 
thou Rt of help or salvation, every hope. He began to look out among 
the sharks that. incessantly swam round him for the one on which he 
should hur! himself, and which he intended to destroy along with himself, 
by means of the sharp knife he wore. Again and again had this one 
attacked him, and allowed him nesther peace nor rest, for even an hour 
ata time; again and again, although received by fierce blows and driven 
back, it returned, the most rapacious of the rapacious band, and revenge 
he determined to have on that enemy. 

But his strength deserted him, the painful excitement of his mind 
and body threatened to overpower him, and although the sharks had not 
renewed their attack since daybreak, though they still kept round the dead 
whale—for they felt that he must soon become their prey without further 
trouble—he had fallen on his knees, and, half unconscious, only followed 
with his glance the dark, threatening fins. He had utterly forgotten the 


“ti. loud halloa of the sailors that came to save him first aroused him 
from his lethargy; he saw the boat, but he could scarcely comprehend, 
it seemed, what it all meant, or where he actually was. But he raised 
himself once again, felt himself supported by friendly arms, greeted by 
cheering, encouraging words, and sank back in a fainting condition. The 
harpooner had received orders that, on arriving at the dark spot which 
had been seen from deck, if he found it was a dead whale, he was to give 
& signal by waving a white flag he had taken with him, and remain there 
till the other boats eould be sent to his assistance to take the dead fish in 
tow. But they had not expected to find a single, half-dead messmate 
upon it. He therefore gave the signal and stuck the flag into the body 
of the dead whale, in order that the other boats might find the spot, and 
then rowed with the saved man, as fast as he could, to the vessel. 
Three of the sharks, which were not inclined to let their prey be so easily 
torn from them, followed the boat, and were severally lamed and killed 
by the harpooner, who could easily imagine how they must have terrified 
and tormented his messmate. 

And so ends my story about a whale. The reader may remark to 
himself that it is ‘‘ very like a whale!’ but, mind! I do not vouch for 
its authenticity. I only tell the tale as ’twas told to me. 

L. W. 

















A CHAPTER OF INCIDENTS OF THE WAR. 


Berore we plunge headlong into the Crimea—before we, in the 
words of the old nursery adage, “ open our mouths, shut our eyes, and 
see what will be sent us,” as it is too much to be feared the British 
government did—suppose we consider a few of the immediate ante- 
cedents of the War. We are not going to enter into a long, dry, and 
laboured dissertation on the policy of the present Czar, from his sueces- 
sion in 1825 up to the year 1853, but leave our readers to eonsult 
Alison’s Second Series of ‘ Europe” from 1815 to 1853, Urquhart’s 
“ Russia,” or the many other histories which treat on this subject, and 
shall take a cursory glance at a few matters of interest not hitherto 
discussed in this way. It would be no flattery to any person’s capacit 
to tell him that this war in which we are now engaged is denominated 
by the Czar a “ religious war”*—the Crescent of Mahomed against the 

ross of Christ—and it is by working on the superstitions of his bar- 
barous and benighted hordes, by promising a place in Paradise to those 
who fall in battle, and by giving a plentiful supply of rahi, that he brings 
his soldiers to face the armies of England and d rance combined. Still 
less would we enact the flatterer were we to attempt to show our readers 
the blasphemous falsehood of the Emperor’s assertion that the war—a war 
purely to gratify his own lust of ambition and conquest—was one of de- 
ence of the true religion, or that England and France, Christians in 
name, soul, and mind, would ever draw a sword but for the true faith. 

The actual religion, however, professed by the Russian Chureh, which 
is not exactly that of the Greek Church, may not perhaps be equally as 
well understood by our readers, and it is to this head we first wish to turn 
their attention. The Greek Church, like the Latin one, acknowledges 
ONE supreme, under the name of “The Father’—the Pope—but, unlike 
the latter sagen: he is not chosen for any peculiar sacred charac- 
teristic ; for any po emic talent in a clerical sense ; nor any ascetic line of 
conduct for which he is justly conspicuous. No! like the senators in the 
Upper House of our British constitution, this clerical dignity is paroagae # 
in Russia, and at this time devolves on a demon incarnate, who wit 
‘mild eyes’’ and specious mien devastates the world with battle, murder, 
and sudden death! The high pontiff, then, of the Russian Chureh is the 
Czar, and the doctrines his “flock” are bound to acknowledge are, that 
his spiritual power is as omnipotent as his temporal; that he, Nicholas, 
has the same plenary power to forgive all sins and wickednesses as is 
delegated to the Pope of Rome; and he arrogates to himself, m his 





* In proof of this, we subjoin a portion of the Czar’s manifesto, issued at St. 
Petersburg, Feb. 9, 1855:—“ We fulfil the first of our duties, by invoking the 
support of the Almighty, with entire faith in His grace, and full confidence in the 
love of our subjects, animated by the same feelings of devotion to our creed, 
to our orthodox Church, and to our dear country. .... More than once have we 
experienced painful trials. Yet, menaced Russia always found her salvation in 
her humble reliance on Heaven, in the ties uniting the Severeign to his beloved 
subjects; and, as formerly, so it will be now. God, who reade hearts, blesses 
your intention, and will grant you his aid.” 
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clerical capacity, the power to issue fiats of canonisation by which are 

pointed the saintly candidates of the Muscovite hagiology! We have 
Teodlone but little doubt Prince Menschikoff has been already translated 
to some lofty state in the saintly calendar, and Lord Raglan and Sir 
Edmund Lyons, marked by very black letters, are very probably con- 
demned by the no less fallen titles of even Lucifer Major and Lucifer 
Minor themselves. 

After our “ mild-eyed friend,” the next chief dignitary of the Ortho- 
dox Church is the senior metropolitan, then the minor metropolitans, 
then the archbishops and bishops, and finally the suki toneliities, or 
parish priests. Like the Popish Church in Ireland and Italy, most of 
its clergy are drawn from the lower ranks of the community ; but unlike 
the Roman persuasion, the Russian clergy are compelled to enter the 
marriage state, with a prospect of degradation to penal labour in some 
far-distant mines should the unfortunate priest survive his wife! The 
paramount object, therefore, in selecting a wife by these clergymen, is that 
she should have a good constitution ! These priests, too, unlike any reli- 
gious sect of either ancient or modern times, can be degraded to a lay 
condition of the lowest order; and an ecclesiastic has been often known to 
take service in the army as a rank and file, or perform the most laborious 
duties to earn his daily bread, after he has been stripped “of his gown” 
and that sacerdotal character acquired by ordination! Can it, therefore, 
be a matter of surprise to our readers when we assure them the Russian 
clergy are, as arule, the objects of the greatest ridicule and contempt 
to their flocks? Intemperance is of frequent occurrence amongst their 
order, and abstinence and sobriety are not amongst the practical “ arti- 
cles of their faith.” 

There is also an ecclesiastical commission, called the Holy Synod, that 
directs the spiritual and temporal affairs of the Orthodox Church ; and 
by a happy combination of the church militant with the church military, 
its president is a general officer ! Admiral Prince Menschikoff is one 
of its most holy luminaries, although we much fear he forgot greatly his 
sacerdotal character in taking a fair friend to witness the battle of Alma, 
who became the spoil of the victors on the occasion of the capture of his 
Holiness’s carriage ! 

Under such a hierarchy it can be a matter of no doubt of the dark 
and benighted condition of the lower classes of Russia in regard to their 
knowledge of God; but when we quote the impressive words of Lord 
Shaftesbury, who proclaimed to every realm where the English tongue is 
known or read, through the British House of Lords, that “no associa- 
tion was allowed in Russia for religious’ purposes; no printing-presses 
were permitted for printing the Bible in modern Russ, and no version of 
the Scriptures was allowed to be imported into Russia except those that 
were in English, French, Italian, and German, and not a single copy of 
the Bible in modern Russ, the only language which the people under- 
stood, was allowed to be in circulation. This was forbidden under the 
severest penalties, and it was believed that not a single copy of the 
Scriptures had beeen printed in Russia in the language of her people 
since 1823.” We feel sure that every one who read these words 
will shudder with alarm for the souls of a people but a few degrees 


in capacity above the negro savages of Timbuctoo or the heathen 
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Bosjemen of Africa. Certainly there are enlightened Russians as there 
are enlightened Turks, but the majority of the latter cry, ‘There is a 
God, and Mahomet is his Prophet ;” whilst the former say, ‘ There is a 
God, and Nicholas, our Czar, is his Pontiff.” We are, therefore, utterly 
unable to see what effect on Christianity a Russian hierarchy in Turkey 
would have, or by what the end of the world’s redemption would be 
furthered, when all people are to be brought as “ one flock under one 
shepherd,” by his Holiness Pope Nicholas fulminating his anathemas 
from Constantinople to disbelieving Osmanlis, and translating to his 
saintly calendar the converted mollahs and softas of Abdul Medjid’s 
realins ! 

Surely, however, this flimsy veil of religion with which the Czar 
covered his lust of ambition | conquest can be torn away by any of us, 
and the ¢ruth become transparent to the meanest capacity. The city of 
Constantinople is the finest in the world. It would, indeed, be presump- 
tuous in any writer to attempt to vie with its description as given by our 
great northern historian, to whose work we must refer our readers.* It 
would be a change, indeed, to pass from the cold, frigid, ice-bound 
St. Petersburg to luxurious, sunny, delightful Constantinople. But was 
this all the long-sighted ambition of Nicholas merely ss as he 
said, to regenerate a fallen kingdom, depose the Sultan Abdul Medjid 
Khan, ‘the sick man,” and place Constantine Romanoff on the throne of 
the Osmanlis? No! The harbours of the Bosphorus would hold a 
gigantic fleet, and the arsenals of Sebastopol and Constantinople an 
adequate amount of military and naval stores. An immense army might 
be embarked, and the rich and fair shores of the Mediterranean, from 
Constantinople to Gibraltar, laid waste, whilst at the same moment a 
similar armada might sail from the Baltic, and, making a diversion, 
paralyse the powers of England and France to help Austria, Italy, and 
Spain ; and thus would Nicholas Romanoff fulfil his destiny, and ‘ Europe 
become Cossack!” To effect this end, Nicholas essayed the favourite 
weapon of the Russian—subtle diplomacy. 

To substantiate our assertions. 

Through an unfortunate blunder of the subtle diplomacy of which my 
Lord Aberdeen played ‘the beau réle” to the Czar’s perfect satisfaction, 
an inconsiderate “leader” in the St. Petersburg Gazette drew forth a 
secret correspondence from the “Star Chamber” of our red-tapists, by 
which it appeared the antidote to our swallowing the Muskov poison, 
and acknowledging Turkey un monsieur effete, was the important pos- 
session of Egypt, and his sacred and imperial highness threw into the 
bargain the little Isle of Candia. It might be worth our acceptance, it 
might not; if not in a commercial view, mayhap in a classical one; per- 
chance enable a Layard or a Kean to dramatise some reminiscences of 
it from Virgil, and give a mise en scéne, with appropriate music, of our 
new annexation at the Princess’s Theatre. France was next tried with 
equally as specious arguments and offers; and finally failing with both, 
our milk-eyed Pope even offered the Turks 400,000 men to go on some 
marauding expedition—no one knew where, or how—to lay waste some 
kingdom—say Spain, Portugal, Austria, or Sardinia—so long as Turkey 
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* Alison’s History of Europe, vol. xv., pp. 135 to 140, 
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made ‘herself unprotected, and the Czar could have his wicked sway! 
‘Let us pause here, and inquire whether the 9th chapter of the Romans and 
17th verse might not immediately point to Nicholas Romanoff. For the 
Scripture saith unto Pharaoh : “Even for the same purpose have I raised 
thee up that I may show my power in thee, and that my name might be 
declared throughout all the earth.” 

All diplomatic attempts thus failed the Czar. So, in the words of Holy 
Writ, “whom he will the Lord hardeneth ;” and the heart of this modern 

nt became hardened, and “ the opportunity” was only wanting unto 
him! The year 1853 was ushered in as quiet as it well could be; 
except by an antecedent storm on Christmas-eve, which blew such a hur- 
ritane as will ever be known as one of the mile-stones of time; yet the 
year was to be the “opportunity” that Nicholas selected on which to 
gain his ends. Tt had certainly these advantages—Lord Aberdeen was 
Premier of England, an old and tried friend of the Czar’s of forty years’ 
standing; the ministry was a coalition one; England feared an mvasion 
from France; the newspapers, especially the 7imes, teemed with such 
rodomontades (it was not probable, therefore, the Saxons and Gauls 
would *‘ kiss and make friends” so readily); we had actually no navy; 
and Madame B even wrote to her imperial master: “ The British 
have NO army either, only a few dandies and burgesses, dressed in fine 
clothes.” Austria owed Russia a debt of gratitude since 1849; that 
state will remain neutral, so thought Nicholas. And as for Prussia, 
why—umph! Alas! we are compelled to state the king was married 
to a most imperative woman, who, to use a more expressive than elegant 
idiom, “ hen-pecked her husband to imbecility ;” but more sad still to 
relate, the king had become an inordinate drunkard; his love for Cliquot 
champagne had increased to such an extent, that it was rarely he tippled 
less than a bottle a night. Unhappily for a noble nation, which every 
one must allow the Prussian nation is, our “ mild-eyed Pope” excited the 
vive of his much-to-be-pitied brother-m-law, besides urging daily the 
‘matrimonial torture,” until the poor king’s impaired nature became 
lost, and the once respected Frederick of Prussia himself became as near 
the perfection of an idiot as the rules of civilisation permits even a king 
to be at large. 

Such was the state of Europe in Russia’s own idea, whilst she herself 
was thoroughly prepared ; her army immense ; her fortresses impregnable ; 
her commissariat ainply supplied. 

Let us inquire what was the state of England. We, fearless of con- 
tradiction, assert, the most “careless indifference.” “Oh,” says one, “* we 
know Talleyrand’s famous speech, Russia is une monarchie absolue, limitée 
par l’assassinat.” Then says another, “ You know the whole Russian 
fleet is eat up by torredo navalis ; besides, they have no army. Faugh, 
sir!—a parcel of serfs.” “ Faix, sir, their artillery could not hit the 
Hill of Howth three yards off,” said an Irishman. “Then you know, 
sir,” said a Scotchman, “ what Monsieur Ducos said to Kisseleff when he 
vaunted of the Russian fleet : ‘C’est bon, Monsieur l’Ambassadeur, mais 
en vérité je ne savais pas que vous aviez tant de bois a briler.’” With 
these, and such as these—the most silly fictions—the British nation 
lulled themselves into the most torpid security. Was it not the work- 
ing out of that prophecy in the 39th chapter of Ezekiel, 6th verse, 
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where judgment cometh against “‘them that dwell carelessly in the 
isles,” for “‘they shall know that Iam the Lord?” We greatly fear it 
was. 

At military club-houses “war” was pooh-poohed at the mess-tables. 
“Faugh! Fight the Russians? Bosh, sir! We should have France, and 
Portugal, and Austria, and all the Poles, on our side ; and even America, 
though she may try to ‘rile’ us, would stand by us if any one attacked 
us.” Some said it would only be a naval warfare; and others, a 
campaign, the change of the venue of a grand review from Chobham to 
Turkey. Even up to the Christmas of 1854 the same careless indif- 
ference reigned throughout the army. In avegiment the “noes” and 
“yeses” were pretty equal, and the betting invariably even; whilst 
the more thinking and best-read portion of the officers merely thought 
the storm would pass over ‘‘in diplomacy.” One regiment would not 
even believe the purport of a private note from their lieutenant-colonel m 
town, saying he had that day seen the adjutant-general at the Horse 
Guards, and an expeditionary army of ten thousand men were to be sent 
to Turkey immediately—nay, the odds were taken, ‘‘ Dublin against 
Turkey.” Forty-eight hours afterwards a letter of readiness arrived, and 
they embarked im a week. ‘Since then—barely twelve months—many 
sleep the calm and glorious sleep of a soldier’s death; others have fallen 
victims to the msidious foes of disease, cold, hunger, and snow; but some 
remain to reap the rewards of untarnished glory when they planted 
the British standards on Alma’s heights, and victory proclaimed that Eng- 
lish blood, and English courage, and English steel, had won the day! 

We could tell a score of such tales as that—How a fond mother wrote 
her only son, “she hereelf, although no Spartan mother, had no fear for 
him, her child, for she knew positively the Queen had assured the young 
wife of the Duke of Saxe Weimar not a shot would be fired.” An io 
officer, who had seen some service, wrote to a friend in the expeditionary 
army: ‘You will have a nice trip to Constantinople; and Turkey, I 
opine, will be better fun than ‘jingling’ about in ‘country quarters,’ 
and cruismg up the Mediterranean or Bosphorus far preferable, surely, 
than beating up the Shannon. But the bark of the Czar is far more 
dangerous than his bite; and as for seeing a shot fired in anger, that is 
all twaddle.” Another lady of title and education assured her friends she 
had ‘no fears for “‘her boy.” “ For,” contmued she, ‘“‘as soon as Nicholas 
hears the French and English armies combined have Janded, he will 
make his troops run away, and no blood be shed.” But why go on mul- 
tiplying instances that every one must know, as well as those written here ? 
Many assured us the Russian ambassador would only go to the Hague. 
Some said not further than Brighton, and that peace and industry would 
succeed anxiety and despotism before spring! The monthly periods 
first scouted the idea of war, then spoke with certainty of its ultimate 
results, and, finally, when the expedition had sailed, said it “‘ would be a 
race to the Balkans’”—a race that caused more anxiety than ever did a 
Derby or a St. Leger, and which, by-the-by, never came off. 

How was our government preparing themselves? Well, except 
raising the artillery to a war establishment in the Christmas of 1852, and 
not sending the reliefs from the Mediterranean, but ¢o those garrisons on 
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that coast, and ¢alking about mobilising the militia, they did NoTHING! 
The cavalry and infantry were no¢ augmented, and the commissariat and 
medical departments were only a name ! 

Now the chief mover in this aggression was the high-priest of the 
ecclesiastical synod, his Holiness Prince Menschikoff, the gentleman who 
so far forgot his réle as to introduce “a lady” to the battle of Alma, who 
so shortly became hors de combat. Menschikoff is a man of restless and 
arbitrary disposition. 

We shall - introduce two rather amusing anecdotes relative to the 
Russian commander-in-chief : 

“Sur l'un des vaisseaux qu'il commandait chaque jour, le prince 
Menschikoff inventait quelque exercice d’ensemble pour mieux assouplir 
ses soldats. Un jour, lorsque le vaisseau filait 4 toutes voiles, il ordonnait, 
a un signal donné, a l’équipage de se livrer a l’exercice de Ja péche: a ce 
commandement 1500 marins et soldats, y compris les officiers, s’armaient 
de lignes improvisées; & un second commandement, toutes les lignes 
étaient plongées dans l’eau, et tous les bras restaient tendus jusqu’a ce 
qu’un troisieme commandement vint les relever de cette position. Puis 
le prince ordonnait le repos et rentrait satisfait dans sa cabine, ol aucun 
soldat ne devait pénétrer sous les peines les plus sévéres.” 

On another occasion: ‘ On simulait un branle-bas de combat. Tout le 
monde était & son poste. Canonniers aux piéces, chirurgiens au fond 
des batteries 4 l’ambulance avec trousses déployées. Avant l’action le 
prince Menschikoff, muni d’un baton de craie, parcourait les postes, puis, 
ae ga et 14 quelques soldats, il indiquait 4 chacun, par un signe, 

endroit od, 4 un moment donné, il devait étre blessé, et consequemment 
exprimer la souffrance jusqu’dA ce qu’on le portat & l’ambulance, ov le 
chirurgien devait simuler le pansement ou l’amputation, selon le caractére 
assigne d’avance a la blessure. Une fois un artilleur, désigné pour faire 
semblant d’étre blessé au bras, n’en continuait pas moins a charger sa 
piéce contre l’invincible ennemi. Le prince Saint Hors-de-Combat 
d’Alma, croit voir en lui un récalcitrant: ‘ N’as-tu pas compris,’ lui dit-il, 
‘que tu es blessé au bras droit?’ L’artilleur répondit: ‘Je vous demande 
mille pardons, seigneur, mais j’ai encore de bras gauche pour combattre.’ 
[ Was this a hit at Menschikoff’s “ Corinthian” propensities?] Enthou- 
siasmé d’une si noble réponse, le prince Saint Hors-de-Combat d’ Alma 
tire sa craie et de suite trace une large croix (?) sur la poitrine de 
Vartilleur, en lui disant: ‘Tu es brave [query rusé]; je te decore.’ Et 
tout le temps de sa campagne postiche en mer, le soldat fut foreé de 
porter sa croix blanche sur sa capote.” 

On the 27th day of March, 1854, War was proclaimed. The an- 
noyncement, however, was received as a mere every-day sort of affair 
compared to that of the massacre at Sinope, and the retirement of Lord 
Palmerston from the cabinet in the previous December. Then excitement 
—a thorough Saxon excitement—evinced itself in London, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Glasgow! The victories of the Ottoman troops over 
the Russians were Kalafat, Citate, Giurgevo, and Silistria. Of these, 
glorious as they are to the Osmanlis, we shall not offer any comments 
thereon in this our present paper. 

_ The occupation of Bulgaria by the allies presents, at first, no sub- 
jects worthy of mention in this cursory glance at things in general in 
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1854. We must not, however, fail to mention the thorough “ fraternisa- 
tion” that existed between our own troops and those of our good allies the 
French—games, fun, jokes, and hurdle-races were the order of the day; 
whilst the first attempts at campaigning of the English were so truly 
ridiculous, and such apt subjects for the good-natured satire of our light- 
hearted comrades of war, that we were caricatured in no time. ‘| re- 
member,” writes one gentleman, “old of the , six feet four, 
trying to curl himself up into his tent, and, when he had taken his rest, 
awaking suddenly in the morning and forgetting where he was. He used 
to jump up and boldly carry off his tent, looking just like the Cock-lane 
ghost, with a canvas extinguisher on his head. The French surnamed 
him ‘le grand dindon.’ ” 

By-the-by, that same officer showed the Irish gallantry of his family, 
and, although severely wounded, cheered on his men up the heights of 
Alma until victory crowned their efforts. The only attempts at anything 
offensive or defensive, on our part, against Russia, were an excellently 
well-executed reconnaissance of the light brigade, under Lord Cardigan, 
and the naval affair at the mouth of the Sulina river. At the latter a 
Russian officer was taken prisoner, and sent to Lord Raglan’s canton- 
ments, where, of course, he received every attention, and was even offered 
rooms in the commander-in-chief’s quarters; but these he refused, pre- 
ferring to bivouac in his lordship’s stables! Our officers had many 
opportunities of conversing with him, and found he was very intelligent 
and gentlemanly, a good linguist, and well educated. Our officers, too, 
had many opportunities of making him, besides, little presents of flannel 
shirts, boots, and socks, for all which he expressed himself deeply thank- 
ful. He was fully impressed we were fighting solely for the Turks, and 
said what a pity the great nations of the world should fight for such a 
degenerate race. When he spoke of his release he was deeply affected. 
He loved his country ; he had a mother, sisters, and a fiancée, but yet he 
must fight for his Emperor, perhaps against those very English who had 
shown him so much kindness! Alas! such was war! His release shortl 
arrived, being in exchange for one of the officers taken in the 7iger. He 
left the camp of the allies full of hope and of protestations of gratitude 
and love to his noble benefactors. If ever they had the misfortune to be 
taken prisoners, he trusted he should be able to repay their kindness. He 
should cherish their presents for ever as mementoes of many happy hours 

ast. He should once again see his mother, his sisters, and his fiancée ! 
Poor fellow! He little knew the fate that awaited him. On his return 
he was tried by court-martial and sentenced to be shot, which sentence 
was carried into immediate execution ! 

The love of ammonia arising from stables evinced by this unfortunate 
and gallant young soldier, is curious enough—not singular amongst his 
country people. In the district of Esthonia, in Russia, the most approved 
season for making love is when the meadows are being dressed for future 
crops ; and many marriage contracts are signed during that month ! 

During the occupation of Varna by the allies, the cholera broke out 
fiercely amongst the troops. The cavalry and Household Guards suffered 
most, whilst the French lost somewhere about four times the number of 
the English. By an official return on the 21st of August, the French 
had about seven thousand men dead and about six thousand sick, but our 
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loss ‘hardly reached to six hundred. It is, therefore, apparent, as was 
said, that no constitutions are so good as the Saxon-Celt of the 

British army for any clime, and it was only by extreme and disgraceful 

neglect that we subsequently lost so many by ism. . 

In August, the cava fone at Varna began to fall off, for the 
English horse was found unsuited for the climate and country, and 

wer was therefore sent to Lord Raglan to send for the 10th Hussars 

Bombay, all mounted on Arabs.* This, however, was not done 
until the end of the following winter. 

The commissariat was even here infamous and scandalous to a degree. 
You had an official communication to make and an official receipt to give, 
and a hundred-and-one other official things to do before you got a ration 
of bread and meat to satiate your hunger. Gentlemen who live at home 
and at ease, and have piquant entrées, marmalade, eggs, bread, rolls, 
toast, tea, and coffee, served at ten A.M., and sit down, eat, and ask no 
questions, will naturally feel surprised that a poor soldier had as much 
trouble in getting his miserable ration as they would have in settling the 
whole of their Christmas bills! Yet such was the case. “Oh, for a 
Beresford f” wrote an officer, in the bitterness of want: “‘we can beat 
the Russians, but we cannot beat hunger!” 

The Russians retired beyond the Pruth, evidently expecting the attack 
on the Crimea, although so “dark” had the intended descent on Sebas- 
topol been kept, that Lord Raglan’s personal staff were as ignorant of 
‘what was intended as the “ last-joined recruit.” On the 7th of Septem- 
ber the expedition started, and independent of cavalry and artillery, about 
24,000 effective British infantry embarked without any mishap. We shall 

over the landing of the allied army, and the long, severely-trying 
march, for de we not read of all this in every newspaper and periodical 
‘we take up? On the 20th of September the famous battle of the Alma 
was fought. On the extreme right of the allies was the sea; next 
came those gallant campaigners the Zouaves, then the French army, with 
a contingent of Turks, whilst the left of the line was held by the British, 
whose flank was protected by cavalry. On the opposite lofty cliffs and 
precipitous slopes were posted the Russian army. The sea also protected 
their left, whilst their right rested on the little village of Bouliouk. This 
memorable battle lasted for two hours and a half, when such a complete 
rout, such a terrible confusion ensued, as any veteran soldier or deep- 
read historian can call to remembrance. The terror-stricken Russians 
fled in all directions, throwing away necessaries, kits, arms, ammunition, 
and knapsacks, saving alone their naw ordnance, and the British and 
French troops, the eagle and the lion, remained victors of the day. 

Is not this verifying the words of the Prophet Ezekiel (chapter 
xxxix. ver. 1-4): “ Behold, I am against thee, O-Gog, the chief prince 
of Meshech and Tubal: and I will turn thee back, and leave but the sixth 
part of thee, and will cause thee to come up from the north parts, and 
will bring thee upon the mountains of Israel: and I will smite thy bow 
out of thy left hand, and will cause thine arrows to fall out of thy right 





* During Lord Keene’s campaign, the 4th Light Dragoons, mounted on Arabs, 
= far more efficient than the 16th Lancers or 3rd Light Dragoons mounted on 
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hand. Thou shalt fall upon the mountains of Israel, thou, and all ‘thy 
bands, and the people that is with thee: I will give thee unto the raven- 
ous birds of every sort, and to the beasts of the field to be devoured.” 
Then m the previous chapter (chap. xxxviii. ver. 3-6), where the prophet 
says, “ Behold, I am against thee, O Gog, the chief prince of Meshech 
and Tubal: and I will turn thee back, and put hooks into thy jaws ;” and 
after describing the army, horsemen in armour, and a great company of 
swordsmen, the prophet adds, “Gomer, and all his bands’’—France—“ the 
house of Togarmah of the north quarters, and all his bands: and many 
people with thee.” Again, in the 16th verse of the same chapter, when 
denouncing judgment against Gog (Russia), Ezekiel says, “that the 
heathen” (the Turks) “may know me, when I shall be sanctified in 
thee, O Gog, before their eyes.” 

It will be very naturally asked upon what grounds we have passed over 
so glorious a victory as that of Alma in the cursory manner which we 
have done. We simply must reiterate the former reasons we gave for 
passing over in the same cavalier manner the landing of our army at 
Eupatoria and the march to the Alma, because every incident of this 
great battle, through the newspapers and periodicals, is as familiar to 
us all “‘as household words.” ‘We must, however, pay our humble tithe 
of admiration and praise to the brave 23rd and 33rd Regiments, and to 
the rest of the brigade commanded by General Codrmgton ; to the 
gallant Highland brigade, the 42nd, 79th, and 93rd, commanded by Sir 
Cohn Campbell ; and to the noble Zouaves, who turned the left flank of 
the enemy. 

Let us now mention two “ incidents” that oceurred during the battle 
of the Alma. With every respect for our good allies the French, we 
must not pass over their faults, and one of their great blunders was the 
appointment of Marshal St. Arnaud. A comedian in early life, he had 
too much of “the effect” in his nature, too mindful of “the clap-trap of 
the gas-lamps and sawdust” for the steadiness and judgment of a great 
commander. Inthe heat of the battle he sent two or three excited mes- 
saves to Lord Raglan, assurmg his lordship that “nous sommes tous 
massaerés.”” Against his better judgment, and overthrowing the original 
plan agreed upon in the council of war, his lordship gave the order * to 
advance”—the old British command, “ fix bayonets— charge !”—and up 
those lofty heights yon towering masses, with a clear blue Italian sky 
overhead, and a deep river to be forded at the foot of the steppes, “the 
British Grenadier” charges onwards—upwards—grape and shell throwing 
in their deadly showers amongst their ranks until they reached the rugged 
heights, and drove the enemy before them at the bayonet’s point, like 
sheep to destruction, and victory once again crowns the British arms, 
and proves to Britons that the sons of the heroes of Cressy, Poictiers, the 
Peninsula, Waterloo, and the banks of the Sutlej, have in nowise dege- 
nerated from their ancient valour, or disgraced their fathers’ names ! 

Poor Sir John Younge! He deserved a better fate—a more noble 
enemy! Escaping the dangers of the battle, when his regiment, the 
Welsh Fusiliers, were mowed down on every side, he passed over the 
bloody field when the fight was over ; seeing a wounded Russian moaning 
deeply, and with gestures earnestly craving a little drink of water, this 
kind and Christian officer rushed to a stream hard by, and filling his can- 
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teen, gave his sam drink. The Muscov drank fiercely, quenched 
his thirst, felt relieved, and drawing forth his loaded firelock, hitherto 
concealed under his body, the savage brute took deliberate aim, pulled 
the trigger, and cowardly assassinated his benefactor! Poor Younge fell 
mortally wounded, and in five minutes breathed his last breath! ‘Tragic 
as this incident is, how much more will its sadness be heightened when 
we tell our readers the gallant soldier had only just wedded, in Cornwall, 
a lovely girl of acknowledged beauty, and of a mind and manners 
equalling, if not surpassing, her features ! 

On the 23rd the allies again commenced their march, after achieving 
the victory of Alma, but singular to state, only possessing two guns as 
trophies after so complete a rout of the enemy,* and crossing the Katsha 
and Belbeck (from beck, ancient name of brook, and now used in York- 
shire, and Bel-Baal, the heathen god of that name) by a flank march, 
reached Sebastopol. Here a council of war was held; Sir George 
Cathcart was for a coup de main assault, and offered to lead on his own 
division, who were ready to follow, and only asked for one other as a 
reserve. This advice was overruled by the majority of the council of 
war. Under this head much has been written and said. There is no 
doubt the army in Sebastopol were unprepared, and, moreover, unarmed, 
and that none of the earthworks since raised had been begun; but then 
the town was filled with old men, women, and children, and the massacre 
would have been terrible. Supposing, again, the allies had become 
masters of the southern part, it is a question for generals, not newspaper 
reporters or magazine writers, to say whether they could have held their 
victory, or have blown up the northern side, which, after all, seems the 
most impregnable. We offer, of course, no opinion on this head. 

On the 7th of October about 1500 to 2000 Cossacks, detached in 
front from the main body of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, crossed the 
Tchernaya and approached our lines. Our cavalry were immediately 
ready, and prepared, and earnestly prayed to be allowed ‘‘to charge.” 
Their wishes were not granted, and the Cossacks retired. From this 
time the Light Brigade became surnamed “ The Look-on Dragvons,” 
“The Irregular Horse,” “ The swells who cannot dance or fight.”’ It 
is a great pity our cavalry were not allowed to charge, as there is no 
doubt, as they outflanked the enemy, that if properly directed they 
could have completely cut off the retreat of the Russian horse ; but still 
more is it to be pitied that this ‘camp chaff” was taken so seriously, or 
so feelingly, by the Light Brigade, for there is no doubt the fatal charge 
on the 25th may be entirely attributed to these circumstances. 

On the 25th, the redoubts near the Woronzow road were guarded by 
Turks, which every one of our readers knows as well as ourselves gave 
way before a Russian attack. These redoubts being carried, the Russian 
cavalry and artillery divided into two bodies advanced; one portion 
made towards the 93rd Highlanders, which gallant regiment deployed 
into line, and prepared to receive some 500 Cossacks in this position. 
A volley from the Miniés of these sturdy Highlanders threw the Rus- 
Sian cavalry into extreme disorder, and they retired in confusion ; many 
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* We understand the Czar has issued a ukase that no amount of human life is 
to be spared, so long as the guns do not fall into the hands of the allies. 
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assert without any loss. This we have reason to believe was not the 
case, for an eye-witness informs us he was certain the volley was most 
“effective.” We cannot credit a body of Russian cavalry, 500 strong, 
would be turned back at the reports of the muskets of one regiment 
drawn up in line. Our informant further says he saw many Russians 
fall back on their horses, although none fell off: It was, therefore, 
generally believed that they were strapped on to their horses, so that 
the returns of killed and wounded of cavalry, given in the S¢, Peters- 
burg Gazette, should be “nil.” The other division, about 1000 strong, 
advanced towards our camp, but were received by the Greys and Ennis- 
killen Dragoons, supported by the Royals and 5th Dragoon Guards, 
whilst the 4th Dragoon Guards at the same moment made a descent on 
the flank of the enemy. It was a glorious sight to see the onslaught of 
the British Dragoons! The poor Russians made one feeble attempt to 
rally, and then fled in terrible disorder! From a letter received from 
one who took no mean part in the affair, it mentions the extreme infe- 
riority of the Russian cavalry. ‘The men were perfectly placid, and 
made a poor attempt at defence. They were either awe-struck to imbe- 
cility, or stupid from the effects of raki.”’ 

Where so many were brave it might be invidious to mention one, but 
a slight anecdote of a “gallant spirit” shall find a space here. Corporal 
Ryan, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, a six-feet-four-inch “ Tipperary boy,” 
immediately on the command “ Charge !” being given to his corps, rushed 
to the front, and spurring his horse to madness, and screaming a wild 
Irish hoo-rush, dashed single-handed at the flank of the 1000 Russians ! 
For a moment it was a scene of breathless excitement; alone, unsup- 
ported, he fought hand to hand with the Cossacks, dealing death and 
carnage around—the clashing of steel, the mingling of horses. Seven 
men are said to have fallen under his broadsword before the brave 
fellow fell himself—dead, pierced by twenty wounds! Rash as he was, 
he deserved a better fate! 

Well—alas! well indeed—would it have been had the victory of the 
‘< Heavies” been deemed sufficient for one day. Lord Raglan, under an 
impression that the enemy was removing the guns captured from the 
Turks, ordered the Light Brigade to advance, and endeavour to prevent 
them. ‘The order was confided to Captain Nolan, on whose head the 
whole blame has been placed. Justly or unjustly, he has to answer 
before another and a greater Judge. He fell, cheering on the men in 
their ‘‘death ride,” mortally wounded in the breast. This we can, how- 
ever, say in defence of his memory: the order was a written order, and 
in the handwriting of the quartermaster-general; and this document, 
we believe, Lord Lucan has preserved until this day. The Earl of 
Lucan gave the order “to advance ;” Lord Cardigan opposed such mad- 
ness; he had that morning made a reconnaissance, and he knew the 
enemy was in force. Again the order “to advance” is given, and 
British cavalry opEy. Characteristic of their ancient valour, they ride 
to certain destruction. A splendid brigade, the finest, perhaps, ever sent 
into the battle-field, charge the whole Russian army, exposed to a mur 
derous fire from both flanks! How any single man escaped is alone an 
interposition of Almighty God. It was a miracle which the friends and 
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relations of those who did escape, as well as they themselves, ought ever 
to bear in remembrance, as a proof of the greatness and loving kindness 
of the Lard. Such barbarous cruelty as the Russians evinced on this 
oceasion must for ever remain an eternal stigma on their name. In the 
agony of wounds our poor soldiers were coolly butchered and murdered 
b cowardly savages, or defenceless and dying, stripped of their 
y sr engpel left to perish from cold and exposure by these cruel assassins ! 

To enumerate the courage and daring of any individual when all were 
so brave, is, perhaps, partial, but we cannot resist giving a portion of a 
letter relative to Lord Cardigan’s conduct on this memorable, though 
melancholy oceasion: “ Lord Cardigan, having remonstrated, now pre- 

to y oe and rode ‘his death ride’ as coolly and as unconcerned as 

have seen him in days of yore ride a fox hunt with the Quorn from 

Kirby-Gate, or with the Pycheley from Crick Gorse, when we were 

quartered at jolly old Nottingham or Coventry. He is iadeed a brave 

man, and we have named him my Lord Charge-again. .. . He hada 

new suit on that. day worth a hundred guineas—what spolia for the Cos- 
sacks had he fallen.” 

Colonel Low of the 4th Light Dragoons, and Major Morris of the 17th 
Lancers, deserve special notice. ‘The 17th Lancers were .cut up almost 
toaman! It was the first action this regiment had ever been in, and 
rightly have they deserved the insignia* they bear, and “ Balaklava” will 
surely be sufficient emblazonment for twenty actions. For three years 
they had been quartered in Dublin, and enjoyed unequalled popularity. It 
was heartbreaking and fearful, therefore, to see friends, relatives, wives, 
and children, crowding round the newspaper offices in that. city, on the 
day when the terrible news was telegraphed. Few but. had lost a son or 
a friend, and Dublin was indeed a city of desolation and mourning. 

Many “camp shaves” were of course told of that.charge. We select 
one as rather amusing, which, of course, we need not say is only au 
“ army canard :” 

“ Well, George, inquired Lord Raglan of a distinguished officer, “ how 
did you feel under fire ?”” 

G.—* At first rather queer, my lord; especially when the second shot 
killed my major.” 

Lord R.—“ Come! come! that could affeet.you but. little. Yourself 
and your major were always at enmity.” 

G.—“ The next shot knocked over my trumpeter.” 

Lord R.—“ Well ! that would have effected you still less, methinks ; 
for, egad, I always heard you were your own trumpeter. Never mind, 
it was a gallant charge, aud you rode it as your ancestors ever have done 
before you—bravely—nobly !”’ 

This canard, we opine, would suit some of our German or French 
almanack writers. 

It was indeed a glorious and noble charge! Our French allies call it 
“un héroisme maguifique—mais pas la guerre ?” 

Elated with the success of the 25th, on the following day several 





* The insignia of the 17th Lancers are adeath’s head and cross-bones, with “ on 
GLORY” written underneath. 
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Russian divisions made an attack on the right flank of our position. 
These were most nobly repulsed by the gallant veteran, Sir ice 
Evans, who, with a mere handful of men, killed 160 and took 30 prisoners 
of the enemy. We may perhaps observe here, en passant, that no officer 
in the British ~~ has seen so much service, or been so severely wounded, 
as Sir De Lacy Evans. 

We now come to Inkerman. Adhering strictly to our “ plan of opera- 
tions,” to avoid giving full particulars of any event, but. only allude ta 
“incidents” of the campaign, we shall simply give a eursory sketch of 
this the greatest battle ever fought, and the greatest. victory ever 
achieved, “ by the British arms.” 

To tell our readers that our right was unfortified would be to tell them 
those things they may read im every magazime and newspaper that lately 
have teemed with such prolific news on this head. The omen were 
aware of our weakness as well as ourselves, and through this cause Prince 
Menschikoff applied for immense reinforcements, which, through the 
agency of cars, carts, sledges, and even private carriages, were sent down 
to him in an incredible short space of time. Not satisfied with these, and 
certain of victory, he applied to have the Emperor’s two sons sent to 
be spectators of the destruction of the invaders of the holy, “ mild-eyed” 
Pope’s domains, when the infidels were to have been “ crushed, or driven 
into the sea!” To this appeal his Imperial master immediately despatched 
his two sons, and a corps d’armée of 40,000 men. 

It was on Sunday, the 5th of November (a day still memorable for 
our deliverance from popish treason through the interposition of Almighty 
God), under cloak of a thick autumnal fog, that the enemy commenced 
the attack on the front of the second division of the British army. To 
describe the battle an eye-witness has assured us was impossible. The 
English were completely surprised, and the Russians were actually within 
our lines before any one had an idea but that they were ehanting Ze 
Deums in Sebastopol. The rush to arms was very quick; so much so, that 
the Guards had not even time to take off their great coats, in whieh they 
had to fight the whole day. Owing to the suddenness of the eneounter 
and the nature of the ground, covered with short stunted oaks, the battle 
became a complete mélée, one regiment became mixed up with another, 
nearly every man fighting indiseriminately; for which reason it has been 
justly named “the battle of battalions”—“ the soldiers’ victory.” Each 
Englishman on that day was indeed “a hero!” Outnumbered—five to 
one were the Russians stronger than the British—both armies found they 
had expended all their ammunition, and nothing now remained but 
the bayonet. ‘The English, supported by their “ bull-dog courage,” the 
Russians mad with raki, both lines came to a hand-to-hand engagement, 
and next day many were found locked together in the stern and vengeful 
grasp of death. 

The ultimate advantage was sad to relate—small, beyond the loss of the 
Russians, which was upwards of 20,000 left dead on the field. Such a 
sight presented itself next day as no pen can depict; the Czar’s troops lay 
in heaps, pile upon pile, over the bloody plains! Again no guns were 
captured ; any number of lives were to be sacrificed rather than lose one 
piece of ordnance. 

On this occasion we lost General Sir George Cathcart, and many other 
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brave spirits. Sir George Brown was wounded, and several besides, 
whose names have already appeared in the war-office gazettes. Of the 
brave, where all were brave, where each private soldier was a general, 
let us mention Sir De Lacy Evans, who, rising from a bed of sickness, 
careful not to detract from his junior officer’s glory, the gallant Evans ieft 
him in command of the division, advising and cautioning, meanwhile, 
until the victory was gained, when Sir De Lucy retired modestly to his 
invalid’s tent, and left his junior to reap the meed of honour and glory ! 
For this Sir De Lacy received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament. 

Let us not forget, either, the brave Wilson, the assistant-surgeon of the 
7th Hussars, who rallied the Guards, and cheered them on to charge 
again and again, for which he received the grateful thanks of H. R. H. 
the Duke of Cambridge on the field of battle.. In contradistinction, let 
us tell how the youthful cubs of the Russian bear, who had travelled so 
many leagues to see the infidels of the allied armies “driven into the sea,” 
behaved. ‘ They cut, sir,”’ says one letter, “as fast as ever their horses 
could gallop, rushing over their poor soldiers without the slightest com- 

unction.” 

Mayhap their Imperial father had included them also in the same 
category as his ordnance. Be that as it may, at all events the Russians 
did not take better care of the Imperial cannons than did these illustrious 
whelps of their precious lives. On their return to St. Petersburg they 
were decorated with some order—the blanche plumes or white feathers 
we presume. Another instance of cowardice was a monster in the human 
form of a Russian major, who, although wounded himself, went about the 
battle-field stabbing those who lay in the agony of their wounds. The 
brute was taken in the very act, and an offer was made to Prince Mens- 
chikoff, that he should be handed over to the Russians! Faith he was not 
a meet subject for even the English hangman’s rope! The high priest 
refused, and the Russian assassin was to be brought to trial on his reco- 
very ; the monster, however, anticipated public indignation, and died in 
hospital. A young Scotch surgeon preserved his skull, which we 
conclude will find a place in some prison museum of horrors, beside those 
of Hare, Burke, Greenacre, Good, and Courvoisier! Alas! this was not 
a solitary instance, for, as many of our gallant soldiers lay writhing on the 
ground, the Russian savages, more barbarous than the Sikhs, pierced 
them with their spears; and although an Imperial ukase has been issued 
by his mild-eyed Holiness Nicholas that none of “ the infidels” are to be 
killed after the battle, they still attempt to murder the wounded and 
resistless, and demonstrate to the world the utter blasphemy of their 
religious asseverations! Again let us ask, whether the defeat of Inkerman 
was not that spoken of in the book of Ezekiel, in the 39th chapter— 
‘ Behold I am against thee, O Gog, the chief prince of Meshech and Tubal” 
—when we consider Russia brought into the field an army of 60,000 men, 
with artillery acknowledged by every one to be vastly superior to our 
own, opposed to a mere handful of men, 8000 English and 6000 French 
soldiers, surprised and unprepared. Blunders were made on both sides. 
We know the hackneyed adage attributed to every general, from Czsar, De 
Bello Gallico’s fame, down to Napoleon Bonaparte, “ that that general 
who makes the fewest blunders wins the day ;”’ but there must have been 
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a great unseen and divine influence that gave a victory to so small a force 
over one so large, that defends the righteous and just cause, and that proves 
to his people, whether they be the Czars of all the Russias, clothed in 
purple, seated on their imperial thrones, or the miserable serfs who drag on 
their wretched existence in cruelty, ignorance, and want, that “1’homme 
propose, mais Dieu dispose!’’ Since that day, sad, horrible, and heart- 
rending have been the accounts—starvation, yan dysentery, and death, 
day by day, stare each man in the face. No medical, no commissariat 
departments. ‘ Three or four ounces of pork and a reduced allowance 
of biscuit is bad feeding for a man who has eleven nights out of fourteen 
in the trenches up to his knees in water,’’ says one letter. ‘“ An adju- 
tant-general the other day had to wait five hours for a dose of castor-oil,” 
says another letter. “If one ofthis rank, how long do you suppose a 
poor private soldier would have? But, then, there isplenty of copaiba 
in the hospital tents.” —‘“ We are entirely without clothing,” says a third 
letter, ‘and our men are dying like rotten sheep from neglect. There 
is plenty at Balaklava, but we can get nothing up to the lines. The poor 
46th lost seventy men in five days. It would do your heart good, how- 
ever, to see the Zouaves ; they are noble campaigners.” 

These are no concoctions from Tielke hennidiiils nor political 
grievances culled from the Morning Herald, but private letters written 
by officers, who are in verity suffering greater hardships than their noble 
natures will allow them to confess. 











ITALA OF VALENCIA. 


BY MARY C. F. MONCE. 


I, 


Tuvs spoke the brave Itala, with faltering voice and slow, 

As he left his native city, seven hundred years ago : 

“Now fare thee well, Valencia, fair city of the plain, 

I look on thee as one who feels he ne’er may look again ; 

Thy waters, Guadalaviar, shall roll brightly as of yore— 

My limbs shall cleave, my shallop skim, thy blue waves never more ; 
And thou, too, sweet Huerta, thy groves and gliding streams, 

From this hour forth my aching gaze shall see them but in dreams; 
For the Moorish banner flutters from El Real’s lofty walls, 

The Moor now holds him master in my murdered father’s halls. 


“Valencia! oh, Valencia! curse on this luckless day, 

Those whom on earth I held most dear have perished in the fray. 
What boots it if for thee and them I battled ne aud well ? 

Oh, would that I had fallen when my sire and brother fell ! 

I leave thee, and for ever, for my spirit brooks no chain, 

And one against a countless host my single strength is vain ; 

I leave thee, and for ever, the last of all my race 

Must win upon a foreign soil a name and resting-place ; 
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But wheresoe’er my fate may lead, my heart shall ever be, 

Thou best beloved and beautiful! turned yearningly to thee: 

Nay, Xucar! never champ thy bit, and toss thy flowing mane ; 
friend, our sun of pride is set, and ne’er shall rise again.” 


The autumn day was waning, the red sun’s parting rays 

Cast over stream, and tower, and town, a veil of golden haze ; 

But the green herbage near the walls with valiant blood was dyed, 
And Moor and Spamiard, stiff and cold, were lying side by side. 
The shivered lance, the broken sword, the helmet, and the shield, 
That oft had served their masters well on many a hard-fought field, 
Gleamed idly in the trampled grass, shattered and worthless now, 
No more to stem the battle tide, or gleam on breast or brow; 

And as Itala’s gallant steed fast through the valley flew, 

His rider saw amongst the dead full many a face he knew. 


Oh, beautiful Huerta! thy vineyards droop with fruit, 

But in their sunny alleys the vintage song is mute ; 

The olive and the chesnut, laden and ripened stand, 

But forth to glean their treasures comes no jocund peasant baad ; 

As far wean as eye can see the yellow corn-fields spread, 

Unreaped the bend , bursting ears their mellow burden shed ; 

The happy voice of Shear, its merry laugh is hushed, 

For the land hath changed its masters, and the reaper’s heart is crushed. 
Speed on, speed on, Itala! thy foes spur fast behind ;— 

Dost thou not hear their eager cries borne faintly on the wind ? 


Xucar, no steed that Spain can boast may match thy strength and speed ; 
Thouw’st borne thy lord through mimic fight, thou’st served his sorest need ; 
But not to joust or tourney now, not to an equal strife, 

This eve ye go—lItala flies for liberty and life. 

Brave courser, art thou flagging ? What marvel! since the morn, 
Without or food, or drink, or rest, the shock and rout thou’st borne ; 

But brace thine iron sinews—faster, and still more fast ; 

Oh, bravely done! the stream once crossed, peril and pain were past ! 
Thou fliest with the speed of thought, thy proud hoofs spurn the plain, 
And now upon the water’s edge Itala slackens rein. 


Nay, pause not, pause not, Xucar! what though the stream be wide, 
Though fast and deep along doth sweep the Guadalaviar’s tide, 

With the rage of famished tigers, that fear to lose their prey, 

The Moorish soldiers, fierce and wild, know neither stop nor stay ; 
They deem the prize already won; they bend, they spur, they strain— 
Oh, Xucar! Xucar! fleet and strong, is all thy fire in vain ? 

No! death alone can tame thee! “On! on!” Itala eried : 

A plunge—a snort—and horse and man are struggling with the tide. 
The Moors have reached the level shore, they loose a fisher’s boat, 
And rest a moment on the oars, Itala’s course to note. 


Thy dark sides heave, and pant, and reek—oh, Xucar, gain yon beach ! 
And thou art safe, far, far mma the dark Moriseo’s reach ; 

But thou art faint and weary to stem the current’s flow ; 

Itala trembles, for he sees thy small head drooping low. 

With frenzied look and fainting heart he grasps thy bridle-rein, 
But try to aid thee as he may, his help is all in vain ; 

A dying bound, a long fierce neigh, the waters o’er thee close, 
And a glad yell bears witness to the triumph of thy foes. 

The wave was red with sunset’s flush, ’tis redder now with gore, 
The heart’s blood of a trusty friend—brave Xucar’s flight is o’er. 
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Itala, were it thine to choose, thou’dst share thy courser’s grave, 

Nor grasp the cruel hands that seek a hopeless life to save ; 

But pale and cold as winter’s snow, senseless as are the dead, 

They snatch thee, not in mercy, from the troubled river’s bed ; 

They bear thee swiftly back to land, back through the gathering night, 

Over the dim and corse-strewn plain, beneath the stars’ faint light ; 

They load thy limbs with heavy chains, the dungeon’s deepest cell 

They deem meet place for thee whose deeds the voice of fame doth tell; 
when the broad and queenly moon through the blue heavens rolled, 

The prayer of anguish and despair rose from that dungeon-hold. 


I. 


Oh, weary days of hopeless toil!—oh, nights which bring no rest ! 
Oh, time! that hath no healing balm for one indignant breast~ 

Oh, chains! ye gall the listless limbs less sorely than the mind 

Oh, bitter, bitter memory, that ever looks behind : 

Yet courage, brave Itala! though thou art sunk so low, 

A loving heart hath felt thy wrongs, and bright eyes wept thy woe : 
The daughter of thy conqueror—the gentle and the fair— 

Enshrined within her a the Christian captive’s name doth bear ; 
And thou hast marked the tender gaze those soft black eyes have cast, 
And felt thy cheek and brow grow hot, thy heart throb loud and fast. 


Love owns no cold and guarded rules—love heeds no pride of place= 
Thy thoughts are with a daughter of thy Moslem foeman’s race ; 

Thou lovest as thou art beloved—what need of words to tell 

The passion which a look, a sigh, a flow’r can show so well ? 

And they have told thy tale to her, and answering tokens lent 

New strength to hope, new light to life, when both were well-nigh spent. 
In the early light of morning—in the glowing heat of noon— 

When from the cloudless midnight sky looked forth the pallid moon 
In secret they have wandered, and his fetters were unfelt, 

When low before Zuleika he mute and trembling knelt. 


But jealous watchfulness had read the love in either face ; 

Sure feet and swift one summer night sought out their trysting-place : 
Scarce were the first low whispers of tender greeting breathed, 

When Hafiz and his guard iced forth with yataghaus unsheathed, 
In vain, in vain Zuleika’s yrayers—in vain her thrilling cries— 

“ But for thy mother’s spirit that looks on me from thine eyes, 

This blade of mine had pierced thy heart—polluted and defiled ; 
False daughter of the Prophet, thou art no more my child ; 

And for thy gallant lover—by Allah [ have sworn 

The dogs shall tear him limb from limb before the dawn of morn !” 


Hark! from those dim and silent groves come shrieks of pain and fear— 
The voice of utmost agony, they palsy those who hear. 

What corse is lying motionless beneath the laurel’s shade ? 
What blood is dropping on the grass from Hafiz’ reeking blade ? 
Thine, thine, oh, young Itala—and thine the breaking heart, 
That heaveth in Zuleika’s breast to feel thy life depart. 

Thy slavery is ended, thy brave, bold heart is still, 

Thy tyrant’s hand hath placed thee far beyond the reach of ill. 
Oh, lorn and wild Zuleika, press thy last Om on his brow— 
Yield wp that stiff and bloody corse, it will not heed thee now. 
She followed, as Itala to his nameless grave they bore, 

And ne’er did mortal eyes behold stern Hafiz’ daughter more. 
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DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


A Classical Excursion to Albano and Nemi and their Lakes, intended for those 
fond of the History of the Past. 


We started four—a delightful party—on a fine, fresh, sunshiny morn- 
ing, in “the merrie month of May,” for Albano. We were all well 
acquainted—all liked each other; and the gay jest and the piquant re- 
joinder went round me as becomes friends. We laughed at each 
other, at ourselves, at all the world, going forth into the Campagna 
through the heavy portal of San Giovanni Laterano, jealously guarded 
by carabinieri—that being the great high-road to Naples—with the 
joyous light-heartedness of young birds, roused by the bright beams of 
the rising sun to dance and bound and shoot over the blue expanse over- 
canopying this fair land. 

Our party consisted of various ingredients. There was an elderly 
friend acting Duenna to our wilder spirits; calm, pleased, silent herself, 
but ready to share and join in the mirth of others. There was one 
highly gifted, the son of a poet—a poet himself, an antiquarian, an 
historian, a theologian—nothing came amiss to his well-stored mind; 
each stone had its suggestive interest, every monument its eloquent 
history, every lovely phase of Nature its idyl; art, and nature, and an- 
tiquity, through his mouth became simultaneously articulate. I always 
said, if the dry bones of “ Murray’s Guide” could be revivified, animated, 
and clothed in Jess ‘dry as dust” garments, the result would be H——, 
as we rejoice in him revealed in the flesh, the most instructive compen- 
dium and agreeable companion that ever turned over the moss-grown 
remains of antiquity. Our third was a young sculptor, quiet and gentle- 
manly, looking for form in all things, and disdaining colour and gradations 
of shade as things of nought, full of his art and of the antique, and withal 
eminently good-natured and obliging. As for the fourth, so delicate a 
subject as a description of myself must be eschewed by me. I cannot 
take my portrait, as the painters did in the Florence gallery of celebrated 
artists, looking into a glass—for where can I find a mental mirror, 
‘showing the inmost part,” by which to draw myself? I must leave 
my readers to make their own sketch of me, first imploring their good 
offices not to paint me too black. 

Well, on we rattled along the paved road, traversing the Campagna 
*‘ dans tous les sens,’’ as the French have it. Nowhere else, I believe, 
in the world does one drive out into a perfect wilderness, devoid of 
houses or inhabitants, on a paved road, rough and jolting as in a country- 
town, except in this singular and exceptional place. A few miles and 
we were sailing along on the waveless expanse of that grassy ocean, the 
turf bright as unset emeralds, its uniform colour broken by unenclosed 
fields of corn, with here and there tufts of luxuriant poppies, with a 
dash of yellow buttercups or great staring daisies, with a universal scent 
of violets, like the perfumed breath of Aurora ushering Phcebus and the 
attendant Hours through the saffron clouds. To the left lay the solemn 
lines of the Claudian aqueducts, linking the Alban Hills and the pure 
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springs that rise in their deep bosoms to the service of that great queen 
of cities reposing below on her seven-hilled throne. Each arch forms 
as it were a separate picture, presenting new scenes of beauty—a gallery 
unique as it is singular. 

Beyond the fair face of monotonous nature nothing arrested our atten- 
tion for some miles ; to the right was the distant outline of the Street of 
Tombs, mound after mound of dark ruins marking the successive monu- 
ments. A mass of ruins, void and without form, close on the Appian 
Way, was pointed out by H as ‘** Roma Vecchia,” so named because 
the contadini firmly believe this to have been the site of the ancient 
city ; the why or the wherefore being utterly obscure. It was probably 
a temple or a villa bordering the ‘ Viarum Regina,” along whose pave- 
ment the chariots and the horsemen went and came, thick as the falling 
leaves in an autumnal gale. 

We came at length to the foot of the Alban Hills, which rise abruptly 
out of the plain. Before ascending, the modern road (on which we were 
to journey sixteen miles from Rome to Albano) is joined by the old 
Appian Way, shooting forth out of the city and the Porta San Sebas- 
tiano straight as an arrow launched from a bow. If we had had eyes 
sufficiently long-sighted, we might have seen the sentinel keeping guard 
over the crumbling arch of Drusus. 

Where the ancient and the modern road amalgamate is a wretched 
tumble-down wayside Osteria, called Frattocchie—a cut-throat-looking 
place enough—redolent of fleas and sour wine, and dirt and bad smells, 
specially by reason of its cucina cucinante, in which decidedly garlic would 
predominate. H here stopped the carriage, not from any unchari- 
table purpose of making us eat in such a hole, but to call our attention 
to the spot as being the supposed site of Clodius’s murder by Milo, the 
friend of Cicero, whom he chose for his advocate on his trial for the 
murder; but on arriving at the Forum in a litter, Cicero, seeing the 
space invested with soldiers bearing arms, and Pompey himself seated on 
high as president, was so confounded and terrified, that his body shook, 
and his tongue failed him to such a degree he could scarcely give utter- 
ance to that celebrated discourse, “ Pro Milone,” which would alone 
have immortalised his eloquence. 

H recalled our early recollections of that most fascinating of 
books next to the “ Arabian Nights,” “ Plutarch’s Lives.” “ It 
chanced,” said he, “unfortunately, that Milo, going to Lanuvium to 
create a priest, met Clodius, surrounded by his clients and retainers, on 
this spot, where then stood a temple to the Bona Dea. Milo was quietly 
reposing in his coach, like a luxuriant Roman gentleman, in company 
with his wife Fausta, the daughter of Sylla; but, as in the subsequent 
medieval days, when the feudal barons made Rome tremble, the servants 
of either party took up the well-known feud of their masters, and com- 
menced fighting, when one of the servants of Milo pierced Clodius’s 
shoulder; upon which Milo, considering that he would eternally devote 
him and his house to the furies of revenge, ordered his attendants to 
finish him. And so fell Clodius.” 

Clodius, the most daring and profligate of the Romans of that day, 
dared to penetrate, disguised as a female musician, into Czsar’s house 
during the celebration of those mysterious rites from which men were 
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excluded, prompted by a passion for his wife, Pompeia. Clodius might 
have ope Se by that favourite mode of defence recommended 
by another ted but widely different character, Mr. Weller, senior — 
viz., proving an alili, had Cicero (to please his imperious wife, Terentia) 
not insisted that he had transacted business with him that day in Rome, 
which cemented a friendship with Milo, and caused him to select Cicero 
as his advocate for the trial. It was on account of these occurrences, 
causing what in modern Italian parlance would be called uno gran 
seandalo, that Cesar repudiated Pompeia, replying to the observations of 
his friends, “‘ That the wife of Caesar ought not only to be clear of crime, 
but also of the suspicion of it.”’ 

We drove on rejoicmg in the knowledge of bygone times; we were 
thus pleasantly picking up like flowers along the asoum, and be 
‘to mount the ascent at a slow pace. § ot down to smoke om i 
ruminate, as he said, on what a fine group might be made of Milo 
murdering Clodius; H-——~ fell to studying “ Childe Harold,” which he 
produced from the recesses of his pocket; our quiet duenna was silent ; 
and I set about examining the glorious view that grew and multiplied 
around as we mounted higher and higher on the classic Alban Hills. 

The road was bordered on the left by low rocky banks, with here and 
there a mass of ruins under the shade of great spreading pme-trees, whose 
sharp lines cut against the radiant sky with the full force of Italian 
contrast. Flowers wreathed many-coloured garlands over the reddish 
rock ; the little green lizards rushed to and fro amid the perfumed cups, 
the gay butterflies fluttered, and the spring birds sang, all nature joining 
in the audible chorus of jocund spring. A little shrme to the Madonna 
was cut out of the tufa rock, and decorated with flowers; a lamp burnt 
before her dim image, enshrouded in glass; in front kneeled some 
contadine in the pretty costume of the country, with rich red folds falling 
from their head over white shawls of muslin. 

Before and to the right lay vineyards and gardens, looking like gigantic 
patches of basket-work from the yellow canne, or reeds, to which the 
young vines and just opening plants were trained; olives waved their 
pale, shadowless endie among the vineyards, spreading their fresh, 
whitish leaves towards the sun, on the sunny nooks where they grew. 
Here and there a valley sank deep down, rar 4 a stream rushed away, in 
the direction of the Campagna, over great masses of rock, cooling the air 
around. This was the near view. 

Behind lay the Queen of Capitols—she who can alone bestow the 
imperial crown on the Caesars of the nineteenth century—thus, even in 
her deeline, still asserting her universal sway, and who also is the sole 
arbitress of the man to be entrusted with the sacred keys, and reign by 
the authority Vice-Regent of Christ on earth—there she lay—her 
domes, towers, spires, and walls thickening among the buildings on the 
low hills—vast, shadowy, dreamy—melting into the fleecy clouds, motling 
the blue heavens from whence she draws her inspiration—her white 
glistenmg robes, falling in majestic folds over the green Campagna 
encircling her throne, laying between us and her. At hand, distant, 
within, without, in recollection, in youth or age, who can resist her fasci- 
nations? what soul could not acknowledge her sway? The great 
Enchantress lay before us, linked to our path by the Appian Way, with 
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its border of tottering tombs, hallowed by the remembrance of the golden 
age when man was young, and Rome fair and unsullied as that bride 
sent forth from God’s high throne “in garments of needlework.” 

The rich and many-tinted wilderness spread around in its vast length 
and breadth, on whose soil uprose the many cities of Latium; and to the 
far right a long monotonous line socked the shore towards Ostia and 
Antium (Porto d’Augio), the Thyrrinean Sea visible like a sheet of 
burnished gold, from whence the sun drew forth streaks of light and 
glory, radiant pillars, as it were, supporting the dark bank off clouds 
shutting in the horizon. There was immensity in that view, suggestive 
of chaos and eternity; the land ran into the glistening sea undefined, 
and the mountains melted into the clouds, knitting the elements together 
in one great mystic whole around the Eternal City, throned on those blue 
hills! What takes me a certain time to write I drank in with a few 
delicious glances on this paradise of art aud nature. Like Mahomet’s 
ascent to the seventh heaven, it was soon over; and S ’s cigar, which 
he had finished, causing him to turn his vision wonderingly on me, by 
reason of the star-gazing look my face had assumed, which caused a 
general laugh—as also that our quiet friend had fallen asleep—I was 

idly landed again on terra firma. We had now approached within 
sight of Albano, scarcely to be perceived until under its gateway. As to 
the lake, no traces are to be imagined of it; and one would be ready to 
venture one’s life that no lake nearer than Thrasymene existed, from the 
outward aspect of the deceiving hills, which shroud its blue expanse so 
closely in their bosoms. 

To the left, close on the many villas standing in rich orange and lemon 

ves are the massive ruins of a tomb, second only in size to that of 
Cecilia Metella, once encased with white marble, now but a mound of 
crumbling brickwork crowned with a perfect diadem of plants, and shrubs, 
and grass. That tomb, H informed us (and so do the Guide-books, 
only they want his pleasant well-turned sentences and interesting details, 
giving as t’were the day and hour), was now admitted on all hands to be 
the resting-place of Pompey’s ashes, borne by the hands of his wife 
Cornelia from Egypt, she never resting until she had deposited the 
monumental urn within sight of the city over which he had ruled, and 
where men had surnamed him “ the Great.” 

Pompey, defeated in the final struggle at Pharsalia, fled an outcast 
and an outlaw from the power of victorious Cesar, who, in his turn, fell 
pene at the foot of the same “ Pompey’s statue’ by the murderous 

and of Brutus and his party. Pompey fled to his fond and faithful 
Cornelia, who fainted as she heard of his mischance. Together in one 
Seleucian galley they sought the yay | of Ptolemy, King of Egypt, 
at Pelusium ; br Pompey, Roman though he was, could not bring himself 
to ask safety and mercy at the hands of conquering Cesar. A council 
was called among the Satie 89 and it was resolved that Pompey must 
perish, on the mean principle of subserviency to Cesar. He was brought 
from the ship where he had left Cornelia, whose eye followed his every 
motion, suspicious of the event. She saw him, seated in the little craft— 
a fishing-boat—take out to read a speech he had prepared tw address to 
Ptolemy. As the boat approached the shore, hope shot into her sinking 
heart; a crowd of persons advanced (as she thought to do him honour), 
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but at the moment when stepping from the boat he placed his foot on 
shore, a base assassin came from behind and stabbed him in the back, 
She saw him fall, like an ancient Roman, covering his face in his mantle, 
and she saw no more ; she too fell, and a shriek so piercing rent the air, 
it reached the cruel group on shore gathered about the dying hero. 

“ That shriek,”’ said H , “chronicled by Plutarch, the lament of 
a loved and faithful woman, has come down to us sharp and clear through 
accumulated centuries. I never pass that grey ruin without picturing to 
myself the stately Roman matron landing at Antium, followed by a long 
train of mourners and retainers—pale and worn, yet dignified and com- 
posed, shrouded in her mourning robes—bearing the urn containing the 
ashes of her husband to this very spot—on his broad lands near ancient 
Alba.” 

The modern town of Albano is as ugly a place as I would not wish to 
see, consisting of one long street, where everybody can see everybody 
else, a great deal of dust, some tawdry shops, and two tolerable hotels— 
which to me, however, would be unbearable—because standing in the 
centre of the town. I had pictured to myself an elegant classic Locanda, 
on the borders of the lake, overshadowed by evergreen woods. To be sure 
there are the very pretty gardens of the Villa Doria always deliciously 
cool and shady, and at all hours hospitably thrown open to the public—a 
favour the more to be esteemed as the family spend there a portion of 
every autumn. Ruins are said to be discerned, marking the villas of 
Pompey, Clodius, and also of Domitian, who built an amphitheatre here, 
and committed horrid cruelties. The site of Alba Lunga, however, 
must not be sought for in the modern town, but in a quite different 
situation, which we shall reach before the day is over. We drove through 
the long street out on the further side of Albano: still no signs of lake, 
not even a soupgon of where a lake might be. As we descended a steep 
hill through rocky banks overshadowed by trees, the country looked wild 
and pretty, toaeed about in a picturesque manner. 

Close on the gates of Albano, on the brow of the descent, H 
called our attention to a most remarkable tomb—-a square mass of majes- 
tic proportions—surmounted by four low obelisks at the corners, and a 
pedestal in the centre. Two of the obelisks have disappeared, and the 
summit has become quite a little grove of low shrubs and young trees 
and creepers. “ From just such a tomb a voice might thunder forth as 
Ariosto describes,” said H , when he makes the soul of the de- 

rted warrior become audible and speak terrible words from his 
sepulchre!” H laughed at the idea of this tomb being the burying 
place of the Horatii and Curiatii, as has been affirmed : their celebrated 
conflict took place much nearer Rome. ‘ There is no doubt,” he said, 
“that it was of Etruscan workmanship, erected to the son of Porsema ;” 
that same king we all know well, from Macaulay’s spirited lines 
beginning— 

Lars Porsema of Clusium by the nine gods he swore, 
That the great house of Tarquin xe suffer wrong no more. 


This monument was erected by his Etruscans to the memory of his son 
Aruns, killed by Aristodemus in his attack upon Aricia; and a truly 
imposing idea it conveys of Etruscan architecture, second only in massive 
grandeur to that of the Egyptians. 
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On a precipitate hill opposite, and about a mile distant from Albano, 
the small town or almost village of Aricia crowns the height. Betweea, 
sinks a deep valley, but the twin hills of Aricia and Albano are likewise 
cemented by a stupendous viaduct, at least 150 feet high, with four or 
five rows of open arches, a most striking evidence of the present papal 
government, by which, at an immense cost, it was erected. Although 
apparently finished, it is not yet open for carriages, so we were obliged 
to toss and jumble over the very uneven road which has for centuries led 
through the ravine from town to town. To the left an oblong and 
strangely-marked plain of grass appears, many miles in circuit, surrounded 
by low, square-shaped hills, unpleasing in aspect, but curious as being 
the site of ah extinct voleano—afterwards a lake, similar to those of 
Albano and Nemi, now, however, entirely dried up. We followed the 
course of the ravine to the foot of the viaduct which towered above our 
heads, as it seemed in the very clouds, and then reascended on the oppo- 
site side towards Aricia, looking pretty and oriental, with its white walls 
and large-domed church, designed by Bernini, which might well pass 
for a respectable mosque at a distance. Aricia, once one of the con- 
federate cities of Latium, must go back to the days of Aneas for its 
interest and celebrity. H reminded us that Aricia was the birth- 
place of Turmis Herdonius, who, at the meeting of the Latin tribes at 
the grove of Ferentina, fell a victim to Tarquinus the Proud, whose 
anger he had excited by too free remarks on his imperious conduct, and 
animadverting on his piano towards the assembled chiefs, whom he 
kept waiting a whole day for his arrival. 

It is wonderful to see such a vulgar, dirty, modern little place, and 
think that it has been sung by Horace and Virgil, and chronicled by 
Livy and Plutarch, none of whose writings will certainly gain in pleasing 
associations by a near knowledge of Aricia as it is. There is a miserable 
inn, where strangers resort during the malaria season in Rome. We 
left the carriage and walked along the road, crossing the viaduct, and 
admired the fine views over the Campagna, the sea, and the vast un- 
fathomable woods ; but we could still not discern a trace of the cosy lake, 
whose deep waters are buried under the overshadowing hills. 

On leaving Aricia, another valley lies between it and an adjacent hill, 
half a mile off, on which Genzano, whither we were bound, is situated. 
The road winds terrace-wise along without descending into its depths, 
which are to be traversed by another viaduct, now in course of erection, 
At the time we passed, the arches stood out in mid-air, @ propos to 
nothing, and looking exceedingly eccentric. We had now penetrated 
into the deep primeval woods of aged oaks and gnarled ash and elm, that 
clothe the lower portion of the Alban mountains as in a great mantle, 
the entire range ending in the elevated point of Monte Cavi, now con- 
spicuous to our left—a white-walled convent on the extreme summit, 
where once stood the Temple of Jupiter Latialis, built by Tarquinus the 
Superb, as the solemn gathering place of the forty-seven cities of the 
Latin Confederation—a splendid position, commanding the entire land 
from Soracte to Antium. ‘ No profane hand,” said H (who had 
become more and more eloquent and interesting as we advanced further 
and further into the classic scenes of Rome’s early history), “ had dared 
to desecrate or to injure that sacred shrine, the renowned scene of the 
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Ferie Latinz, endeared by the rstitious remembrances of all Latium, 
where Julius Cesar had celebrated his triumph as dictator, aud thousands 
of less illustrious generals enjoyed the honours of the Ovation. Even in 
the beginning of last century ruins remained, stupendous enough to mark 
the temple’s original size and magnitude ; but they were all destroyed 
and obliterated by the vandalism of Cardinal York,. for the purpose of 
erecting that hideous passionist convent now visible like a white spot on 
the summit. Ruins, marbles, columns, statues, all were ruthlessiy swept 
away, leaving the consecrated site of Rome’s early triumphs without a 
vestige of the past—an act of destruction the more extraordinary, as the 
reigning pontiff, Pius VI., both understood and admired art and anti- 

uity. All that remains to lead the mind to the departed scene of such 
thrifling and pompous rejoicings is the old Via Sacra, vestiges of which 
are to be still traced through the chesnut woods on the face of the 
mountain opposite Rome, in the direction of Rocca di Papa.” 

The venerable primeval forests, enveloping Genzano and Aricia, are 
exquisite ; fine single trees stand forth in grassy openings, where early 
spring flowers of the bright hues peculiar to the south spring out of the 
moss-grown rocks that break the surface of the ground in picturesque 
confusion. Here and there the wood deepens under the lower growth of 
ilex, laurel, box, and arbutus, their dark boughs lending a strange and 
mystic character to a sylvan region, associated with the most poetical 
classical recollections. | 

Here Numa wandered in retired and secret places, haunted by the 
nymphs, whose soft voices he loved, joined to the sounds of Zephyr and 

ho, and the sylvan gods, with the low murmur of trickling streams, 
leading the mind to contemplation aud repose. We had no time to 
dwell on these bewitching fancies, but were turned along the magnificent 
terrace-road—once the Appian way, now the high-road from Rome to 
Naples—and thundered through the splendid avenue of fine old trees 
(rugged and ancient as those sweet woods, endeared to every one by some 
“ae ly pleasant days, stolen from the bustle of London—Burnham 

1es) called the Olmata, leading into the small town or paese of 
Genzano, the last of those attractive outskirts of Rome to which its 
inhabitants escape during the dangerous summer heats. 

** Look,” said H , at that round hill just in advance of the town 
and nearer the plain, covered by vineyards and crowned by a medizval 
tower; that is the site of ancient Corioli, whither Coriolanus fled when 
exiled from Rome; from thence he issued, leading the V olscian forces against 
his native city; aud there he returned, when, overcome by the entreaties 
of his mother and wife, he withdrew from the siege. No ruins remain of 
the ancient city where the Roman general ended his days—some say 
murdered by the Volscians out of resentment at his conduct—others that 
he lived to be an old man, and was heard often to complain, ‘ that the 
evils of exile bore much heavier on the aged.’ Pliny says that even in 
3 day no traces of Corioli were visible. ‘The hill is now called Monte 

10ve.” 

Genzano consists of one broad street, on the declivity of a hill. Below 
are hills crowned with feudal castles, remnants of the middle-age domi- 
nion of the stout Roman barons, now ruined and romantic adjuncts to @ 


landscape both grand and beautiful. The valleys lead down into the 
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vast expanse of the outlying Campagna, encircled by a shining circlet of 
gold—the suggestive Mediterranean, along whose unruffled and tideless 
shores may be discerned an epitome of the world’s history. 

By the time we had reached Genzano, we were just in that state of 
mind and body proper to appreciate a good dinner; even our poet and 
antiquarian so far descended from the “ Parnassian heights” he loved so 
well, as to express the pleasure he felt that our long fast was to be 
broken. 

We were received by a most kind and hospitable host, whose “ casa” 
is the only decent residence within the precincts of Genzano, by name 
Jacobini, nephew to the late minister of finance. When Italians are 
hospitable and cordial the Red Indians themselves cannot exceed the 
heartiness of their welcome, the boundlessness of their household gene- 
rosity. Jacobini’s face beamed with genuine delight as he conducted us 
up long flights of stairs to the ‘‘ piano nobile” of his house, near where 
the swallows build their nests—the modern Italians and the birds having 
a decided simpatia for an elevated situation just under the eaves. The 
Queen of Sheba was not received by King Solomon, in all his glory, 
with more empressement than we: the best chambers opene 
hospitable board spread by an old Contadina in full tog, wearing a red 
petticoat edged with green, a green boddice laced with red, bows of the 
same colour as shoulder-knots, a lace apron and tucker, and yards of 
snow-white dimity stowed away in mysterious folds about her almost 
hairless head ; great gold earrings and a large brooch finished her attire. 
Round the room, in which our refection was served, hung four portraits 
of lovely girls—one too many for the Graces, but not less pretty and 
attractive. 

“ Ah!” said Jacobini, “ those are the pictures of my sisters—mie care 
sorelline ; when they were all at home we had a happy home. I loved 
them well; but they are all married now. She with the red rose in 
her hair, the best, the prettiest, went last—e adesso son solo!” and he 
sighed. 

"Hl whispered to me he should like to write a sonnet on that sweet 
beauty-sister, who never would grow old or faded, either she or the rose, 
under their glass frame, whatever the original might do. 

S remarked, what a lovely bust she would make. 

But Jacobini looked pained, and changed the conversation, saying : 

“Oh Dio, quante @ cambiata adesso, povera mia Rosa tanto amata !”’ 
(How mueh is my lovely Rosa now changed !) 

But there was no time for sadness, the soup, or mincatra, agen 
under the beneficent auspices of the donna di facienda, who, in her 
petticoat, skipped about, with a fervent desire of serving us, with the 
agility of a young ballarinae Then came a huge bowl of suck maccaroni, 
with savoury sauce as only Italians can presume to atten followed by 
the roast and the boiled meat, and delicious frittina, light and airy as 
crisp snow on highest mountains, and piles of savoury salameé, and 
and salad, and sweets and fruit ; such a dinner, to whieh, truth to say, 
we required not the hospitable pressing of Jacobini largely to enjoy. 
Bottle after bottle of wine was produced, the corks flying pell-mell 
around ; vino sincero of Genzano, famous for its vineyards, to be drunk 
in tumblers (like strong sweet cider in taste), old sherry and claret, and 
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heaven knows what other beverages ; till I began to tremble for the heads 
of Poetry and Sculpture, who were obliged perforce to partake of all, no 
refusal being permitted by Signor Jacobini, whose broad face grew redder 
and fuller with every bottle. By the time dinner was over we were all 
the most warm and cordial friends that ever sacrificed to Bacchus under 
the classic shadow of Monte Cavi. We were to remain for a week ?— 
No, we couldn’t. For the night ?—No, a thousand thanks; it was im- 
possible ; the a walls of Rome would not contain our agonised and 
expectant families did we not return that night. ‘Ma supplico Lora, 
mi facciamo la compiacenza, il gran favore,” &c., &c. Well, we came 
then to a compromise: we would return and spend another day, and eat 
another dinner—(small blame to us for the same); so the worthy 
Jacobini, who had eaten, drunk, and talked like ten ordinary men, was 
appeased ; and we broke up, to view under his chaperonage the classic 
beauties of the Lake of Nemi, like its sister of Albano, so enshrouded 
that not a glimpse had we of its existence, although positively on its 
shores. At the top of the straggling street an imposing old palace 
obtrudes its gloomy, heavy front between us and the green woods around, 
belonging to the Duca Cesarini, an Italian magnifico, married to an 
English lady. Jacobini told usa mighty pretty story about their wooing, 
which I can’t here transcribe, feeling myself in honour bound to chronicle 
the classical souvenirs of “ Lacus Nemorensis,” rather than its legends 
of the nineteenth century, however enticing. Suffice it to remark, they 
are young, handsome, rich, and fond, and live in these umbrageous soli- 
tudes, happy in each other’s society, no malevolent fairy being there to 
cast a curse on their many blessings. Passing along another of the 
rand avenues, or galleries, surrounding Genzano, whose overarchin 
branches formed a long-drawn aisle of that mighty cathedral whose a 
is heaven, mildly blue as a fair turquoise, we reached a gate opening 
into the recesses of the duchesse’s garden, by means of the intercession 
of our good genius Jacobini, who stood as well in their graces’ esteem as 
that of otherand more humble members of the universal family. Would 
I could describe the scenes of exquisite beauty that broke on us as if by 
magic ! 

The gardens of Circe Arnuda, nay, Elysium itself, I do not believe 
could be more wondrous fair than these scented woods, encircling the 
Lake of Nemi lying at our feet. It opened before us a secluded, un- 
ruffled expanse, five miles in circumference, its waters of a peculiar! 
deep colour from the overshadowing richness of the wooded hills, which 
so jealously guard its banks, clothed in their leafy mantle, now bursting 
into the brilliant colours of opening spring, like the encircling leaves of 
a gigantic lily—the waters its cup-like petal. A more romantic, lonely 
scene, embosomed in silent hills, never opened to human eye; one might 
fancy oneself on the untrodden shore of an unknown Indian lake, deep 
in the recesses of a primeval forest, so silent and desolate are its quiet 
shores. It carries with it all the character of that sacred grove which 
consecrated its shores; the spirit and worship of the old gods of Greece 
cling to the shades, sanctifying these recesses with a mysterious awe, and 
strange, dim thoughts of those days when Time was young, and the 
Gods loved to descend from high Olympus, and drink the merry wine 
and crush the gay flowers that grew on the fresh planet, new and bowled 
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forth from the hands of Chaos and of Nox, where dwelt the fair 
daughters of Oceanus, and many other soft-sounding names chronicled 
in the calends of the poetic past. 

Her grace’s garden was Eng lish, and admirably disposed on the brow 
of the hill and the precipitous feuie of the lake, adapted fully to display 
the natural beauties of the lovely spot, ‘ where mountain, healing and the 
blue waves before” unite in harmonious unison—altogether a bijou- 
scene of miniature beauty one may have dreamt of, but never before seen 
realised. Jacobini, dear good-natured creature, neither caring nor remem- 
bering the classicalities, dragged us about to admire the fountains flingin 
their sparkling pillars into marble basins, forming never-ending stars me 
irises as they caught the sunshine; and the swans, under the willows 
reposing in their little emerald island; and the camelia shrubbery, where 
the waxy flowers of mingled red and white blushed from out the shining 
leaves ; and then led us by long galleries of green, formed of laurel and 
ilex, and all dark and fragrant trees, down towards the lake, into a woody 
labyrinth of paths, that came and went up and down in all directions. 

All at once I missed H , and as I wanted to hear all his lore, I 
anxiously hunted him out. He was at last discovered, seated, book in 
hand, in a delicious arbour formed of laurel, bay, and oleander, sur- 
rounded by a phalanx of great camelias loaded with blossoms, opening to 
the lake deep below. 

To our demand of “ what he was reading ?” he replied: 

‘“‘ Byron, of course ;” and then repeated those{lines we heard here on 
the very spot with renewed and particular pleasure, as if they had been 
composed expressly for us: 


“Lo, Nemi! navelled in the wooded hills 
So far, that the uprooting wind which tears 
The oak from its foundation, and which spills 
The ocean o’er its boundary, and bears 
Its foam against the skies, reluctant spares 
The oval mirror of thy glassy lake. 


That is a happy idea,” continued he, “of a calm like ‘the sleeping 
snake,’ when we remember that this fair scene was once the mouth of a 
roaring volcano, pouring destruction to all around.” 

Poor Jacobini, looking terribly bored at our national enthusiasm, to 
him utterly incomprehensible, begged some of the party to descend 
through the winding paths tothe edge of the lake. I preferred remain- 
ing and having my memory refreshed Wy H on the many graceful 
mythological legends, lending such a charm to the solemn stillness of 
these now desolate shores, singularly suited to the mysterious sites cele- 
brated in honour of the xd, se goddess. 

On the sides of the lake, opposite where we sat, shrouded from the heat 
by the overhanging berceau, appeared the very picturesque village of 
Nemi, half-way up on the hill side. H said that there were near it 
some vestiges of a temple, supposed to be a shrine dedicated to the 
Ephesian Diana, to whose vende all the woods bordering the lake and 
extending to Aricia were dedicated. Here Diana was worshipped, in 
conjunction with Hippolytus, the unhappy son of Theseus, by his first 
queen, who having inadvertently excited the anger of Venus, incurred 
the signal vengeance of the goddess. Theseus having eseaped from the 
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infernal regions, whither he had descended for the purpose of carrying 


off ime, married, on his return to earth, Phedra, the daughter of 
Minos—Hippolytus being absent at the time. But when he returned, 
Venus, mi of her injury, inspired Phedra with a guilty passion for 


her son-in-law, who—like a second Joseph rejecting her suit—was repre- 
sented to his father as guilty of an incestuous passion by his cruel mother- 
in-law. Theseus consigned him to the fury of Neptune, who sent a 
hideous chimera, in the shape of a sea-monster, to assail him as he drove 
diseonsolately along the shore. Flames issued from the creature’s mouth, 
and roars like a lion, which so terrified the horses, that, rushing forward, 
the unhappy Hippolytus was thrown headlong to the ground and killed. 
But it is said Eseulapius subsequently brought him to life and cured him, 
and Diana, covering him with a cloud, bore him to her temple, where 
he was ever honoured and worshipped with the goddess of Chastity. 
Racine has immortalised this story in his noble verses, and Rachel has in 
her turn immortalised the verses of Racine by her magnificent acting. 

To this temple Iphigenia and her brother Orestes, and Pylades escaped 
from Tauris, ing away with them the statue of the goddess, which 
the Delphian nde had commanded the wretched Orestes to transport 
there, when consulted by him in what manner to appease the Furies, to 
whom the gods had condemned him for the murder of his mother, the 
guilty Clytemnestra. The attempt would have cost him his life had he 
not been recognised, and saved by his sister Iphigenia, priestess to Diana, 
in her temple on the Tauric Chersonese. Under the shade of these sacred 
woods his spirit sought repose, although he never entirely shook off the 
furies (of remorse) for his mother’s murder. 

In these groves the nymph Egeria wandered when death separated her 
from her human lover Numa. Inconsolable for his loss, she woke the 
echoes by her lamentations, and fed the flowers with her tears, until all- 
merciful Diana, pitying her grief, changed her into a fountain bearing 
her name, which trickles down into the lake near by the village, formerly 
the site of once “ Glorious Diana’s fane.” Within such groves, and beside 
such a tranquil lake, Acteon might have gazed—with that fatal curiosity 
which cost him so dear—on the fair form of the goddess while she bathed 
in the placid waters ; and here, on the clear summer's nights, when the 
amorous breath of Zephyr alone fanned the breeze, and Boreas and his 
band were deep buried in Ocean's caves, Diana may have awoke Endymion 
sleeping on the mountain tops, in the symbolic presence of the chaste 
moon, sole witness of their meeting. Ob, this was a scene wherein to 
weave a thousand fancies from that endless mythology, which lends a 
poetic interest to every fountain, rock, or tree, in this its favoured haunt. 

Our party once more assembled, we wandered awhile along the shady 
walks in the overhanging woods, carpeted with purple violets, and a 
peculiar kind of bright blue aster, contrasting prettily with the moss-grown 

d. It was difficult to tear oneself away from this Arcadian para- 

ise, but on my remarking to Jacobini what a charming place this would 
be for passing the summer heats, he quite astonished me by saying it is 
more than suspected of malaria, and therefore little frequented. Malaria, 
that curse on southern nature’s loveliest scenes, ever present, where 
antiquity and classic recollections are enriched by a too fecund and luxu- 
nant vegetation, to canker and to destroy ! 
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It was with much regret that I left Genzano and its pellucid lake, but 
the good Jacobimi’s feelings amounted almost to despair. Again he 
entreated us to pass the night, but finding that impossible, contented 
himself by mounting into the — with us, and escorting us on our 
way. We returned by the same as far as Aricia, when he departed, 
bidding us many addios, “buon viaggios,” and rivederlas, and bearing 
from us solemn promises of speedy return. 

Leaving Aricia below, we mounted by an ascending road into the 
recesses of those great woods clothing the lakes of Albano and Nemi, 
and the lower spurs of Monte Cavi, im one luxuriant mantle. In such 
woods, among the mountains of Greece, stood in old times Jupiter’s famous 
temple at Dodona, enshrouded in the sacred oaks, where every tree was 
imbued with a human voice, and the sylvan glades broken by altars 
and statues, and offerings to the presiding deity. The slanting rays of 
the sun cast a chequered shade on the ground, covered with every 
blossom of the spring: violets and the yellow daffodils and blue hyacinths, 
dedicated to melancholy and the dead, in memory of Apollo’s luckless 
friend ; the anemone, with its dark petals, sprung from the blood of 
Adonis ; and snowdrops, called here ‘the tears of the Madonna.” A 
gentle wind rustled among the lower shrubs and saplings—Venus’s trees, 
the myrtle and the laurel, with here and there a tall cypress, like a 
shadow—across the bright-leaved ash, hazels, and alders; the murmur of 
bees busy among the flowers, and specially among the gay — of 
yellow broom ; the song of birds, and in particular the mightingale’s, 
never heard to such advantage as in the Italian woods, where, like the 
cicala, they seem literally to warble away their little throats, and kill 
themselves with sweet songs. 

It was a delicious and beautiful scene, to be peopled in imagination by 
a happier, freer, diviner race than people this earth. The living rocks 
here and there protruded bare, or covered with emerald mosses, and the 
delicate varieties of the fern plants, while overhead waived the ancient 
trees of chestnut, elm, and ilex, twisted into strange shapes, like spirits 
writhing in the torments of Hades. For about an hour’s space we wound 
among the mazes of this enchanting wood, and then emerged on the 
summit of a hill to another phase of all-beauteous Nature. Below 
opened the lake of Albano, unruffled, waveless; its preeipitate wooded 
banks mirrored in the calm waters. Light broke into my soul at the 
sight of that beautiful lake I had so long looked for im vain—it came 
before me like the image of a beloved and long-sought friend, and I 
prized it all the more. Before us Monte Cavi rose in one long line from 
its shores; to the left lay Castel Gandolfo, romantically crowned, a pre- 
cipitous point, embowered in dark woods. The character of the scenery 
greatly resembles that of the lake of Nemi, but on a larger scale: the 
same deep untroubled waters, enclosed in a deep eup-like basin—the 
same soft harmonious beauty—the same richly-wooded mountains, rising 
steeply around—the gorgeous colouring, peculiar to this “land of many 
hues ”——-the same solitude, and almost mystic repose—the same absenee 
of any living being, or houses, or signs of life. Beautiful as it is, there 
is a melancholy plaintive look about it eloquently suggestive of a brighter, 
happier time ; the shores seem heavy with sad memories of other days, 


and legends of departed glories from out the chronicles of bygone ages. 
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Had I not known the lake of Albano to be rich in classical traditions 
—the fabled land whence came the first germ of Rome—I should have 

from its aspect that the past had there left its indelible imprint, 
and that the history of its fair, sad lines, which even under the merry 
sun look ominous and foreboding, was to be sought in other centuries 
than our own. 

This lake also owes its origin to the crater of an extinct volcano, and 
its waters bear that dark look peculiar to fluid emitted as it were natu- 
rally, by a convulsion of nature. Few valleys or ravines break its green 
sides, descending in precipitous lines to the margin. There is the mo- 
notony of perfect and exquisite beauty, such as one remarks in the clas- 
sical works of Grecian sculpture, where a slight defect or shortcoming 
would be almost a relief to the overtaxed eye. An indication of rock on 
the opposite shore, slightly basaltic, is, as informed us, the sup- 
posed site of Alba Lunga, since the researches of Sir William Gell have 
settled finally that much-disputed question ; where, as goes the legend, 
once stood the palace of a mighty king, who, in punishment for his pride, 
was destroyed by fire sent from heaven by the gods—a catastrophe sup- 

sed to have some obscure connexion with the yoleanic explosion to 
which the lake owes its origin. The ruins of his palace are yet pointed 
out in the dark bosom of the waters, when from long drought they sink 
below their usual level ; and the contadini tell many fearful tales of these 
marvellous remains—not visible to all—of immense grottos, and arches, 
and columns; of a whirlpool in the centre, which renders the lake dan- 
gerous for boats; and of the spirits of the dead, who still linger about 
the submerged walls which they once inhabited. 

Alba Lunga, or the “ White Long City,” was founded by Ascanius, 
the son of Aineas, who himself was excluded, like Moses, from the “ plea- 
sant land” promised to his followers. ineas dwelt on the Latin plains, 
near the shore on which he had landed, on the sandy barren spot where 
the white sow had farrowed her thirty young. After Ascanius, sur- 
named “ Julus,” or the “soft-haired,” who founded the city by the calm 
lake (which nursed in its bosom the ruins of the proud king’s palace), 
came Numitor and Amulius, who divided the sway; but after a time 
Amulius wickedly prevailed over his brother, and appointed his daughter 
Sylvia, who had been born and reared within the new city, to be a 

riestess of Vesta; but Sylvia forgot her vows, and produced the twins 

omulus and Remus, who, to conceal her shame, were borne away into 
the plain below by her servant Fautulus, and consigned to the great 
river ‘‘ Father Tibur,” dividing the level lands, whose current bore them 
to the wild fig-tree called the ruminalis, which grew beside the forum, 
and thus Rome came to be founded by the twins, and Alba Lunga fell 
into decay, and was forgotten, until all that now remains is that faint 
line of dark rock breaking the green sward. But the Romans remem- 
bered always the old cradle of their race sprang from the godlike Aneas, 
and therefore they founded the great temple of Jupiter Latialis, whose 
majestic portico once crowned the summit of Monte Cavi, the highest 
point on the Alban Hills, rising out of the depth of Jake; and there all 
the tribes worshipped, looking over the broad lands of ancient Latium 
spread beneath. 
As we gazed on the scene of fairy beauty around, sitting among the 
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ilex-trees, the recollections inspired by the place arose. H also 
reminded us that afterwards these wooded heights had been appropriated 
to the villas of Pompey and of Domitian, traces of whose summer 

aces are still distinguishable. We followed the magnificent avenue of 
ilex-trees leading along the summit of the heights into the small town of 
Castel Gandolfo, where the Pope has a villa, to which he retires during 
the summer heats. We walked hurriedly through the small town—a 
poor and poverty-stricken place, spite of the occasional presence of “ the 
holy father ’’—and descended the steep banks by a winding tortuous path 
leading to the shore, as H was Senna that we should see the 
Emissay, one of the best preserved and most striking monuments of 
republican Rome, spite of the expostulations of our “quiet friend,” who 
by no means fancied the excursion and the climbing. Her voice was lost 
in the majority ; I was for it, and so was Sculpture—three to one—so we 
carried the day, and down we rapidly descended along a difficult rough 
path, escorted by a ragged boy, who amused his leisure time by whooping 
and screaming to his comrades on the shores, in an unintelligible patois. 
After a long and winding descent we landed on the shores of the mo- 
tionless lake, and looked round on the unbroken fringe of the finest turf 
encircling it. 

I would have wished to wander for hours on that peaceful shore, popu- 
lated by thick-coming fancies and poetic memories; but H , now 
become practical as 1 had become fanciful, hurried us on, and we were 
fain to follow. Vineyards and fruit-gardens skirted the water, the latter 
loaded with delicate pink and white blossoms of the peach, the almond, 
and the apricot, promising a rich crop. The water’s edge was strewn 
with stones, among which we picked up specimens of rare marbles and 
fragments of terra-cotta, evidences of the palaces once standing here, 
inhabited by Pompey and Domitian. Lines, too, of solid foundations, 
like half-sunken stones, run terrace-ways into the lake, as we still see in 
those water-palaces at Como, whose waves literally wash the marble 
stairs descending from the open porticos and colonnades shrouded in the 
orange groves. 

The fancy might run riot in rebuilding the magnificent edifices which 
once cast their shadows in the blue water—Palladian scenes of almost 
unearthly grandeur! But all is vanished and gone along with the 
centuries that saw them rise, and the image of the second palaces are 
effaced like that first abode of the mighty king on the old site of Alba, 
whose pride brought down the thunderbolts from heaven ! 

A large rock juts into the lake, a great tree bends down over the rock, 
dipping its dark branches in the waters, and a small door appears in an 
old wall—a suggestive door, that might lead one to Fairyland, or Lethe, 
or Purgatory, or any strange and unreal place. The custode, a rough 
shepherd, clad in goats’ skins, was there before us, and had opened it. 
We passed into an open enclosed space, walled in with massive-looking 
Etruscan blocks of stone, matted with ivy, and piled above each other as 
if the Titans had placed them there, and poised them without cement or 
mortar. This mysterious nympheum, dark and cool even in the hottest 
day, filled with the sound of rushing waters, must have been the very 
trysting-place of the nymphs and sylvan deities. The spirits of the 
woods and the spirits of the waters, in bygone times, must have met 
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, and many a jocund measure been danced to the sound of the reed 
ipes, under the cgi walls beside the pure water. A low 
ite the entrance, similar in construction to that of the Cloaca Mas- 
ima, but infinitely grander and better ‘preserved, appears, carrying 
its depths a rushing, rapid current, clear as crystal, but seon 
the dark arching recesses beyond, as the water flows and flows 
into the gloom—a path leading to the floods of Tartarian Acheron— 
recalling those realms of Pluto described by Virgil, whither Aineas, in 
dbedience ‘to the commands of the Sybil, descended “a cave profound 
and hideous, with wide yawning mouth, fenced by a dark lake, and the 
oom of woods.” A singular and quite original place it is, much more 
ike the ideal scene of an unnatural legend or fantastic spirit-tale than a 
real, positive fact. It has a poetry of its own, however, for it is the 
Emissay of the Lake of Albano, dating back to Rome’s early history and 
the siege of Veii, that obstinate neighbour, who for ten years disputed 
her arms. 
After the many episodes m which my subject has tempted me to in- 
I will not particularise that well-known siege, but only mention 
the prophecy of the old soothsayer, who during the siege, standing on 
the walls of the rebellious city, declared in derision to the Romans 
encamped beneath, as he Jau and mocked at them, “that they 
might think they would take Veii, but that they never should succeed 
until the waters of the Lake of Alba were all spent, and flowed out 
into ‘the sea no more.” And when the old man was afterwards captured 
by the Romans, who believed him to be a prophet, by stratagem, and 
conducted to the generals, he repeated the same words ; because, he said, 
that it was the Fates who prompted him to declare what he spoke, and 
that “ifthe waters ran out into the sea, ‘woe is Rome!’ but that if they 
be drawn off, and the waters reach the sea no more, then it is ‘woe to 
Veii!’” So the Romans, unable to comprehend his import, sent to con- 
sult the Oracle of Delphi, which agreed in all things with the old man’s 
words. The Romans, therefore, who had been much molested at various 
times by the capricious rising of the waters within the lake, sent work- 
men, and ‘bored a hole underground through the hills, and on the other 
side, where it emerged, made the waters obedient for watering the lands. 
So the Emissay was built, and Veii fell; and this far misty legend and 
the nineteenth century are linked by that low arch under which runs 
the rapid current into which, standing on a few rough logs of wood, 
we gazed! There is a popular belief, similar to that of the Indians on 
the sacred Ganges, that little barques charged with wishes, bearing a 
lighted taper, confided to this dark subterranean current, ranning no one 
knows where ‘through the earth’s mmost caverns, will bring success to 
those who faithfully embark their hopes in these frail argosies, provided 
these tapers are not extinguished as long as the barques remain in sight. 
I could not conceive why H had so teazed and tormented the 
custede about bringing with him lights, seeing that the sun shone 
brightly, and bad actually insisted on sending back a message into the 
town on purpose to bring some moccoletti. Now his purpose was re- 
vealed to me, as also his active and anxious desire to conduct us to the 
Emissay, spite of the expostulations of our duenna, who declared that 
the passage down, “naturally suggested,” as Box says to Cox, “ how we 
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ever should get up!” The little barques were lading; one for S ‘ 
and another for me and H ; and sent sailing down on the gloomy 
river, heavy with memories, where the waters flowed centuries before 
Christianity descended on the benighted Pagans. The deep low vaults 
and the a ee received and bore them; and we watched their 
passage, and saw that the voyage promised fair, for the lights illumined 
the dark sides of the wuhaiapitill dain for a long, tonts while, then 
dwindled, and at length disappeared. I wonder if my wish will be 

? and I would also know on what strange shores that little barque 
has stranded, and if the good spirits that came down to meet it on that 
dreary shore, and receive the votive offering of a taper on their altars, 
will hear my prayer? H was immensely anxious about his; but we 
all kept our secret, and no one knew the other’s mind. 

We left this place—the high road, as it were, into a visionary world— 
and, as “ Pilgrim’s Progress” says, ‘‘ addressed ourselves to the ascent” 
—a labour not easy to accomplish, seeing that the hills are as straight as 
a house-side, and that, by way of hastening, we chose a path where there 
was little or no footing. Over stones, and briars, and holes, and rocks 
we scrambled, sitting down now and then to rest and laugh—not H——, 
who, ever since the launching of his wishes, was grave, absent, and 
silent, even from the legends of Old Rome. At last S$ hit on a way 
of dragging us up. The rough boy, our guide, went first, I hanging to 
his tails; then came our silent friend, sorely complaining, hanging to me ; 
and S last, pushing us all. So, at length, we landed on the summit, 
breathless and hot, but merry as in the morning when we traversed the 
Campagna. We gave a look at the Pope’s villa—an ugly, staring place, 
with a grand view over the lake on one hand, and the broad level regions 
of sea and land on the other—and Torlonia’s villa; then seated ourselves 
in the carriage and wound down a rapid hill, shutting out effectually the 
lake and all its charms. A delightful drive through the cool evening air 
brought us towards Rome. We saw the sun set in sheets of gold and 
saffron over the sea, and light up the Campagna and the ruins with long 
streaks of glorious light; for a space the very heavens seemed on fire, 
then settled down in lines of crimson and deep blood-red, like mists 
rising from a volcano. These gradually melted too, and then came the 
pinks, and the blues and purples, reflected on the Sabine Hills, and on 
Mount Algidus, and ancient Tusculum, and the ruined villas of Cicero, 
Adrian, and Domitian. Then night—dark leaden night—gradually spread 
her sable mantle around, and the stars came out one by one, and the 
moon rose, and the heaven shone with a soft and mellow radiance, lit up 
by her pale crescent, as we passed by the overarching ruins near by the 
Lateran. What a pleasant day that was! 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A WEDDING-RING. 


BY WILLIAM PICKERSGILL. 


I BELONG to a numerous family circle. At the risk, perhaps, of being 
charged with an immoderate quantity of egotism, I am bound to say that 
I am one of its most distinguished members. I do not spurn my humbler 
brethren, for they all have their duties assigned them, and I believe these 
duties are faithfully and honourably discharged. Our occupations, it is 
true, are various; one binds the leg of the felon—another soothes the 
crying child—a third loops up the household drapery—a fourth serves as 
a pledge of love, constancy, and fidelity. I act in the last of these 
capacities. 

I have recounted a few of our occupations, which will enable the 
reader, if he have any penetration, to form some opinion of my nature 
and characier. Sometimes I have been called the emblem of eternity, 
because I have neither a beginning nor an end, but I am simply a small 
circle of gold—very thin, and bright, and beautiful—in a word, I am 
neither more nor less than a wedding-ring! My dear madam, how you 
start! A wedding-ring, I repeat. Is there anything horrible in that ? 
—anything surprising ?—or, perhaps, you think that a wedding-ring can 
have either nothing to say or too much to say ? If you be in the former 
way of thinking, I can tell you a wedding-ring has a great deal to say— 
more than, perhaps, it would be prudent at all times to relate. 

What hopes are centred in me! Oh! young ladies, am I far from 
the truth when I say that I am your coveted prize—the thing to which 
cling your fondest aspirations? Is not everything which you hold most 
dear associated with me—balls, routs, bridescakes, and I know not what 
besides? Is there anything which you hold in comparison with me ? If 
you speak frankly, your reply will be in the negative. ‘Phis, however, is 
only one view of the question. I might appeal to some and ask them if 
I have realised all their anticipations. I might ask those who have ob- 
tained me whether they have not experienced more pleasure in my pur- 
suit than in my possession. It is an invidious office, and will not, I fear, 
bear too close a scrutiny. Oh! how many hands have I united, and how 
few hearts! I am ashamed to think how often I am made the helpless 
instrument of cupidity, avarice, and shameless selfishness. Oh! what 
lying protestations sometimes accompany me ! 

I blush—or rather my metal is slightly suffused with a tarnish—to find 
that Ishould so frequently be the precursor of misery. The fault, how- 
ever, is none of mine. I am surely not to blame if people make com- 
pacts totally unsuitable to their respective interests. This subject, how- 
ever, presents another phase, and I am compelled to confess that but for 
human selfishness and ingratitude, I might have healed many a broken 
heart, and snatched many a fair and fragile form from a premature 
grave. 

I must leave these generalities, and speak of myself. About twenty 
years ago there was a very handsome jeweller’s shop in Cheapside—it 
may be there yet for anything I know. It was kept at that time by a 
very wealthy Jew, who, I believe, has since been gathered to his fathers. 
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Upon a purple velvet cushion in the shop of that jeweller I was exposed, 
along with many other rings, for sale. I would give anything to hear the 
histories of those rings. I know they must be interesting—I know that 
from my own. It is, perhaps, better, however, that they should be 
silent. I shall be charged, no doubt, myself with being a conspirator 
against the married state, but I am prepared to meet any obloquy that 
my disclosures may call down upon me. 

I lay some months upon that rich velvet cushion before I was sold, not 
that there was no demand for rings of that description, or that I was 
too dear, but entirely because I was not fortunate enough to fit the finger 
of any of the young ladies who were about to change their condition. 
I saw my companions depart one by one, till at last there were only six 
or eight of us left. I thought my turn was long in coming, and I 
envied those who had gone before me. The truth is, I was tired of 
lying so long in the shop-window, looking into a noisy and dirty 
olor Fg I was wishful for a change. One day a young lady and 
gentleman came into the shop. The young lady was exceedingly iad. 
some, and, if I might judge from her countenance, exceedingly amiable; 
one of the sweetest smiles played perpetually upon her face, and the 
tones of her voice were soft and musical. I had no sooner seen her than 
I longed for such a mistress. 

‘Have you,” said the gentleman to the shopman, “a good assortment 
of wedding-ringss ?”’ 

“The very best that you can meet with in London,” the man replied. 

“TI will thank you to show me some.” 

“ Certainly, sir, with much pleasure.” 

The case in which I was deposited was brought forward. I was de- 
lighted beyond expression : my time, I thought, had come at last. I felt 
sure the young lady would ol dor me; she tried one after another—at 
length she came to me. She slipped me over her finger as though I 
had been made on purpose. I was in eestasies. 

“T think this ring will do,” said the young lady. 

‘Tf you think so, you had better keep it,” said the gentleman. 

I was duly purchased, and paid for, and I was much gratified by the 
acquisition of my beautiful young mistress. I was taken to a somewhat 
shabby, but retired street. The gentleman knocked at the door of one of 
the larger houses at the top, which, on being opened, he said: 

“T have at length brought you Mrs. Elmore, and I hope she will like 
her new abode.” 

“T hope she will,” said the landlady ; “and I am sure I shall do all 
that I can to make her comfortable.” 

“T have no doubt you will,” my mistress remarked. 

In a few hours I was able to comprehend the relative situations of my 
master and mistress more clearly. After tea, as they both sat together 
by the fire, a dark shadow once or twice passed over the fair countenance 
of the lady, whilst her eyes were intently fixed upon myself. 

“ Julia, my dear, why do you seem so dull?” said the gentleman, 
when she was in one of those abstracted moods. 

‘¢ My thoughts are sometimes rather oppressive.” 
“They ought not to be so.” 
“ Well, perhaps not; but still, when I think upon my situation—when 
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I look at this ring which we have purchased to-day, I am unavoidably 
reminded of the deceitful part I am acting.” 

“ How, deceitful ?” 

“Ts it not deceitful to assume the character of your wife, and to bear 
your name, without having the least claim to it ?” 

“T hope it will not be necessary for you to remain long im this position; 
shortly it is my intention, you know, to enable you to declare to the 
world that you are my wife.” 

The lady sighed, but made no reply. 

I heard my mistress once tell her story to # confidential friend. It 
was this: She was the daughter of a respectable farmer in Somerset- 
shire. The gentleman with whom she was living had met her at a 
country ball, fallen in love with her, and accomplished her ruin. He was 
a person of fortune, and, under the pretence of making her his wife, he had 
brought her up to London. 

If my mistress disliked the part she was taking, I had no less reason to 
hate that which T assumed. I haa, indeed, the greatest repugnance to 
the abominable situation in which I was placed. I was actimg the part 
of a false witness ; my presence on the wedding finger seemed to imply 
that my mistress was a wife—a respectable woman. The contrary was 
really the case. I confess my present degraded condition considerabl 
underrated me in my own estimation. I had always had a very high 
notion of the mission with which I was entrusted. I grew imdignant for 
a moment, but I soon recovered my usual equanimity. Why should | 
be indignant ?—my mission was the same, but man had perverted it as 
he had done many things besides. 

Days and weeks and months pissed away, and my situation became at 
length very painful ; my dear mistress was almost constantly in tears. I 
do not know whether it was owing to the frequent absence of her sov- 
disant husband, but such was the case. I think she had become more 
alive to the real character of her situation. Before her arrival im town 
she had placed the most implicit faith in the assurances of her seducer, 
but she now began to estimate them at their proper value. When urged 
upon to fulfil his promises, he either evaded the question or endeavoured 
by shallow pretexts to keep up the delusion from which she was gradu- 
ally awakening. I remember an incident which rather annoyed and put 
me out of love with my mistress, but when I considered her provoeation, 
I forgave her. She was sitting one night alone—the hours passed heavily 
away—for awhile she was engaged in looking over some of the letters she 
had received from her betrayer, which, after she had read, she destroyed 
one after the other. When she had done this, in a paroxysm of passion, 
in which I had never before observed her indulge, she pulled me from 
her finger and threw me upon the floor. 

“Begone, thou liar and cheat!” she exclaimed ; ‘I will wear thee no 
longer ; thou shalt no longer be a screen for my wickedness and disgrace. 
I can appear as I am, the mistress, and not the wife, of him who has ac- 
eo ed my ruin. I am no hypocrite, and I will disguise myself no 

onger.” 

The next day the landlady of the house came into the parlour with me 
in her hand; she had found me upon the floor while dusting out the 
room. 
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“TI think you must have lost your ring,” she said to my mistress, as 
she entered. “I found this upon the floor this morning.” 

“Oh! thank you,” my mistress replied ; “it is mine.” 

A short while after this my mistress became more cheerful ; the gen- 
tleman with whom she was ving was seldom with her; he was absent 
for weeks together, but she appeared to want nothing. My mistress did 
not confine herself so much to the house as she had been accustomed to 
do; she was frequently out walking in the parks, but she had a reason 
for doing so. The fact is, she had found a new lover, andevidently eon- 
templated a separation from the person with whom she had hitherto been 
dwelling. This project was soon carried into execution; a letter was 
addressed to her sedueer, upbraiding him for his baseness and treachery, 
and informing him that she would no longer be dependent upon his 
bounty. She settled with her landlady, and left her lodgings to take 
possession of others of a different character: these were magnificently 
furnished—every comfort and luxury were provided for my mistress by 
the gentleman under whose protection she was now placed. If I were 
asked if she was happier than before, I should say she was not ; but at 
all events she was much less neglected. 

I do not know what caused my mistress to change her mind, but, after 
I had been restored to her by her late landlady, she began to wear me 
constantly as before. I was glad of this, for I had insensibly become 
attached to her. 

My mistress went in the course of time into the keeping of other gen- 
tlemen, and at length she became a lady of the town. Oh! how changed 
she was since first | knew her! She shed no tears—made no complaint 
—but appeared always cheerful and gay; when she was visited by a 
depression of spirits she had reeourse to stimulants, which speedily drove 
them away—not that she had become a drunkard—she was, perhaps, as 
abstinent as the best of her class—but still, as oecasion required, she 
would have recourse to brandy; but she never took it to excess. 

Some years passed away, and still my mistress pursued her iniquitous 
avocation. She had never once seen her seducer since she separated 
from him. 

My mistress at this time was living in a fashionable house at the west- 
end of London; it was frequented by several of the young members of 
the aristocracy. A gentleman one night visited the house—my mistress 
was alone, and he was shown into her presence. 

“ What, Julia!” exclaimed the gentleman. It was Elmore. 

“ Elmore !” said my mistress, and she sank upon a chair and burst into 
tears—a thing which she had not done for a long time. 

“Oh! I have sought London through and through, Julia, for you, but 
never could succeed in finding you. Iam glad L have discovered you at 
last. Ob, why did you ever leave me ?” 

He approached her, and would have embraced her, but she rose indig- 
naatly from her chair, and assumed an attitude of defenee. 

‘I command you, sir, to stand where you are—approach me not.” 

“In God’s name, what is the matter, Julia ? have surely for- 

n me.” 
“No, sir, I have not forgotten you—nor shall I forget you.” 
“Whether you have or not, madam, these queenly airs will not do, I 
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assure you. Remember, you are dependent upon others for a livelihood, 
and it behoves you to wear your sweetest smiles, and not to repel your 
visitors by coldness and frowns.” 

«And who, sir,” she said, indignantly, “has made me dependent 
upon others? Whom have I to thank for my past misery—my present 
degradation ? My cup of misery has been filled to overflowing—my 
heart is hourly gnawed by the bitterest anguish and remorse, and hope is 
effectually shut out from it. But bad as all these are, my life is still 
bearable ; but such an existence as yours would be intolerable to me. I 
have even yet some feeling of self-respect, and can walk the streets and 
look boldly into the faces of those I meet ; but you ought to shrink from 
human scrutiny—to hide yourself from the light—to crawl along the 
earth like some of those filthy reptiles which, as soon as they are observed, 
skulk and conceal themselves in holes and corners. See—this ring which 
you gave me, to mask the iniquitous life I was leading, I fling from me, 
and spurn as I do you this moment.” 

As my mistress gave utterance to these words, she threw me from the 
window on to the road. 

I know not how this extraordinary interview terminated. I lay upon 
the road for a considerable time without being discovered. It was a great 
thoroughfare, and a number of vehicles of almost every description 
passed close by me during the day—some indeed came so near me that I 
stood in danger of being crushed to pieces by their wheels passing over 
me. I admit, as I lay in the dust, I felt a little hurt at the manner in 
which my mistress had cast me from her. I was perfectly willing, how- 
ever, to make every allowance. I knew how deeply she had been 
wronged, and the misery she had endured since first I came into her 
possession. This reflection at once suggested to me, that in throwing 
me away she only perpetrated an act that was the necessary consequence 
of her indignation, and that she was right in being rid of me at any 
rate, for my presence could only remind her of her degraded position, 
and the injuries to which she had been subjected. 

I lay on the dusty road for four or five days, till at last I was picked 
up by a man who seemed to have travelled far, for his clothes were-dirty, 
and he walked as though he were footsore. He was a young, stout man, 
and he carried a stick in his hand. 

“What's this ?” he said, as he examined me. “ Ha, ha, it’s a ring—a 
wedding-ring. Well, it’s worth something ; it will always bring a few 
shillings ;” and he forthwith thrust me in his pocket. That very night I 
was taken to a pawnbroker and pledged for four shillings. I was now 
placed in a tolerably large box, which was filled with rings of a similar 
description, and whose histories, no doubt, would be very interesting if we 
could only hear them narrated. I lay here for upwards of a twelvemonth, 
when a person called upon the pawnbroker, and asked him to show him 
some wedding-rings. The box in which I lay was brought forward, and 
I was selected from amongst the rest, and duly paid for. I was not long 
kept in ignorance as to the character of my master. He was a man of 
upwards of thirty, and his appearance betokened the drunkard, though it 
is not quite fair to judge of men from their appearance. I now began 
to consider to what purpose I should next be applied. Was I to assist 
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in making another victim of seduction, or was I in some other way to 
be made the instrument of perfidy and deception ? 

I was very soon introduced to my future mistress. She was a tall, 
masculine-looking woman, little short of fifty. There was nothing in 
her appearance the least attractive ; on the contrary, besides being much 
marked with the small-pox, she had lost her right eye. I would at 
first at the infatuation of the man. Did he really mean to make the 
woman his wife? If so, I feared he was professing an amount of regard 
for her which he did not feel. The truth was, however, disclosed to me 
at last—for I] am never very long in prying into motives. The lady had 
accumulated a few entoel pounds by keeping a shop, and only about a 
year before the period of my introduction to Se had retired from busi- 
ness. The little money thus accumulated had enabled her with economy 
to live in a state of moderate independence. An acquaintance of a few 
months with this man had resulted in proposals of marriage which were 
accepted. 

“Well, everything is prepared,” he said, half an hour after he had 
purchased me. -“ I have just bought the ring.” 

*‘ Have you, indeed,” said my future mistress. 

“ Yes, here it is.” 

“‘ A very neat one, Iam sure. I hope it will fit.” 

“T think it will; but you had better try it.” 

She slipped me on her finger. 

“Oh! it is just as if it had been made for me; if I had been with 
you when you bought it, you could not have succeeded better.” 

The next day I was placed permanently upon her finger. After the 
marriage ceremony had been performed, we spent a few weeks in the 
country, where what is called the honeymoon was passed, On our return 
to town, my master resumed his employment in the City, which was that 
of a clerk in a brewery. He did not, however, hold his situation long ; 
for his habits, which had long been dissipated, became much more so 
after his marriage, so that his employers were at last compelled to inform 
him that his services would no longer be required. 

“ Oh! and who the devil cares ?”’ said my master, snapping his fingers 
at the senior partner, as he imparted this information to him. ‘I am 
independent—my wife has plenty of money—enough to buy up your 
whole concern, and have something to spare too.” 

My master returned home very tipsy that night. 

“Oh! for God’s sake, Henry,” said my mistress, “leave off these 
dreadful habits, or you will bring both yourself and me to rain.” 

“Eh! what—what did you say, my old girl ?” 

“Tsay, leave off these habits—they are disgraceful.” 

“J shall—I—TI shall not leave—leave ’em off till—hiccup—I think 
fit.” 

“If you continue long this way you will break my heart.” 

“J didn’t—hiccup—know you had got a—a—a heart; never mind 
—cheer up—all right, old girl.” 

“ You will provoke me to say what I didn’t wish to say,” exclaimed 
my mistress, growing very angry. 

“‘ Say—say on, old girl—hiccup—never mind me.”’ 
“Well, then, I will say this—I wish I had never seen you.” 
“TI cannot—hiccup—say exactly that—hiccup—of you, old girl ; for 
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if—if—hiecup—I—I hadn't seen you—hiccup—I shouldn't have seen 


your money. It—it was your money—hiccup—my dear, and not your 
an—an—angelic charms that ensnared—hiccup—the too sensitive heart 
of Harry Hubbard.” 

“ T wish I had known this before.” 

“TJ dare say you do, old girl; but—but, you see—hiccup—it wasn’t 

my interest to tell you.” 

“ A pity it is there should be such villains in the world.” 

“A much greater pity I—I think, that—that—hiccup—such fine- 
spirited—hiccup—chaps as me should—hiccup—be obliged to throw them- 
selves—hiccup—away for the sake of—of—hiccup—the base shiming 
metal.” 

‘“‘] will bear this no longer,” said my mistress, and she left the room. 

For the next three years my mistress led an exceedingly unhappy life ; 
her husband was scarcely ever sober. The little money which she had 
saved up was rapidly disappearing, and there was nothing before them 
but ruin and misery. My master did not remain to see the worst ; when 
almost everything they possessed had either been sold or-pledged, he left 
his wife me fled ; inquiries were made for him throughout the kingdom, 
but without success, and at last the opinion that most prevailed was that 
he had gone abroad. The ill-usage which my mistress had experieneed, 
almost from the very period of her marriage to the present time, termi- 
nated in a serious illness ; she had no friends to take eare of her, ‘and she 
was obliged to take shelter in the workhouse; she lingered for a few 
weeks, and died a broken-hearted woman, as I can safely affirm. 

I passed through two or three hands, and at last found myself im a 
watchmaker’s shop, and exposed in his window as a second-hand artiele. 

“ Who will try next?” thought I; “here I am, gallants, come and 
make your game.” 

The quiet existence to which I was now subjected annoyed me exces- 
sively. I disliked lying in a wooden bowl day after day only to be looked 
at by a few curious young girls as they anol the window in which I 
was exhibited. I do not know whether other wedding-rings are embued 
with a sumilar love of adventure, but assuredly I wished again to go forth 
into the world to see fresh scenes, and as many phases of wedded life as 
possible. I hope my curiosity in this respect is sufficiently plausible, and 
I do not see that there can be any objection to my revelations on the score 
of their being family seerets, seeing that the whole of my disclosures are 
— true, and certainly not of so remarkable a character as to be 
received with any degree of incredulity. 

My period of confinement within so narrow and so incongenial a 
sphere was terminated at last. And by whom does the reader think ? 
Some fine spruce young fellow, with vigour in his limbs and fire in his 
eyes? Indeed—indeed, it was quite otherwise. A grey-headed, asth- 
matical old fellow eame hobbling into the shop, and asked to be shown 
some rings; the bowl in which I was placed was produced. 

“You have plenty of wedding-rings, I see ?” said the old fellow. 

“Oh! yes ; a very good assortment,” the watchmaker answered. 

“ What sort of demand have you for them, eh ?” 

‘Only a very moderate one,” said the watchmaker; “ young chaps 
won't marry now-a-days, unless they can get girls with money. Love, 
sir, is becoming quite obsolete—scarcely be known fifty years hence.” 
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‘Ha! ha! I believe you're right—I believe you're right, sir; yo 
men are more selfish than when | was a boy. I have been twice married, 
sir—twice ; and I always married for love, and am going to marry for it 

in—ha! ha!” 

«Was it possible,” thought I, “that an old man at his period of life 
could be under the influence of such a feeling! And who, in Heaven’s 
name, was the woman he was about to make his wife ? Some person of his 
own age, or—faugh ! the idea is repulsive.” 

“* Ah, sir,” said the watchmaker, “there are some old men living who 
enjoy what is called a green old age.”’ 

“And I—I, Mr. Watchmaker, am one of them. I feel, sir, quite 
young and vigorous.”’ 

“ It's astonishing, sir, the difference there is in people,” said the watch- 
maker; “ some people preserve their constitutions so carefully, that they 
are almost as fresh at threescore years as they are at thirty—a wonder- 
ful effect, sir, a regular and steady life.” 

“Very true—very true; nothing like husbanding your resources. How 
old do you think the lady is I’m going to marry ?” 

“ About your own age—probably fifty or sixty.” 

“Ha! ha! you are very far from the mark; she is only seventeen— 
only seventeen, sir—sweet seventeen. Ha! ha!” 

A man cannot be an observer of life—I do not mean a close ob- 
server—a mere casual observer, without being disgusted and shocked at 
the innumerable incongruities which at every turn present themselves. I 
do not mean to say, because the great Samuel Bullhead, [sq., rides 
in his carriage, and because his servants are arrayed in the most —_ 
and beautiful liveries, that he is a fool, a knave, or a worldly and selfish 
man; neither do I infer that little Jack Sloman is a neglected genius, 
underrated poet, painter, or sculptor, because he trudges along on foot, 
and is often rather puzzled to discover how to obtain his dmner. Well, 
here was an old man, with searcely a tooth in his head, almost bent, about 
to be joined to a young girl of seventeen! Surely there was some great 
incongruity here. To me such a union was dreadfully repugnant. 

“ Seventeen, did you say?” said the watchmaker, and he looked in- 
eredulously at the old man. 

“* Yes—yes—seventeen.” 

“I should say, sir, you were old enough to be her grandfather.” 

‘Well, perhaps I am ; but she loves me, the young minx.” 

“ Will the ring suit you?” said the watchmaker, after the old man had 
carefully examined me. 

“ Yes, this will fit her, I believe ;” and the old man accordingly paid for 
me, and carried me off exultingly. 

I was in due time introduced to my future mistress. She was rather a 
fine-looking girl, and fully as young as she had been represented. It 
cannot be supposed that she was going to marry the old man because she 
felt any affection for him. Her mother was a poor widow, and the old 
man had lodged with them for some months, and was supposed to be 
worth money. The young girl was urged to the step she was about to 
take partly by necessity and the notion of being provided with a home 
for life. 

The marriage in a short time was celebrated. The newly-married 
people continued to live with the old lady as before, so that no change 
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was made in this respect. My young mistress had very soon cause to 
repent of the marriage she had contracted. The following letter, which 
was written to the old man, and which by some chance had fallen into 
the hands of his young wife, will give some notion of the state of excite- 
ment into which she was thrown : 


“ Deer Sur,—This kums fore to tel ye that your ould ’oman has been 
varry badly sin you left her, and she blheves she’s niver to git better no 
more. She frets varry much about your goin’ away in that fashion, 
withoot sayin’ a word to onybody about your intenshons, and thinks as 
that she has been a gud wife to you, and niver deserved no such treat- 
ment from won that was bound to love and cheerish her as long as she 
lived. Well it was noconcarn o’ mine your goin’ away, as you have dun, 
as I considder aman has plenty to do to mind his own affairs, and I don’t 
much like mixing mysel up with other folks quarrels. Howsever, as I 
hard by chance that you had kumd to Lundon, and ware you was livin’, 
I thought I wold just send you a few lines, thinkin’ no doubt you wold 
like still to heer about the ould ooman. There be nothin’ new heer— 
things are goin’ on in the ould stile. So no more at present from your 


well-wisher, 
«Joon NODDEM.” 


This letter, as I have said, occasioned my mistress considerable uneasi- 
ness. Was it possible that she could have been deceived? Surely the 
man who had professed so much regard for her could not thus deliberately 
have projected her ruin ? 

“ See what I have found,” she said afterwards to her husband. ‘ This 
letter must be yours—it is directed to you.” 

“ What—what letter? Let me see.” 

He took his spectacles from his pocket and proceeded to read it; as he 
did so, his face evinced the emotion that its contents produced. 

“Oh, my dear, this letter was sent to a cousin of mine—the same 
ne and he lent it to me to read, and I forgot to give it him 

‘Yes; but don’t you see it’s directed to the very street in which you 
live?” urged the wife. 

a yes ; but that’s my cousin’s direction to me—that’s it, my dear 
—that’s it.” 

“If I thought it was not so,” said my mistress, “I would take this 
ring’’—and she slipped me from her finger—“ and break it into a thou- 
sand pieces.” 

“Oh, but I tell you, my dear, you have not the least occasion to alarm 
yourself.” 

“It would certainly be a dreadful thing, if you have been deceiving 
my poor girl,” said the old lady. 

‘* No, no,”’ said the old man ; “I have done nothing of the kind.” 

“I should not long survive such a disgrace,” said the old woman. 

_ There are few things which time, sooner or later, does not bring to 
light. We may attempt concealment, we may stave off for a time the 
evil day, but it overtakes us at last, and the long account is produced, 
and the settlement demanded. And so it came to pass that, on a little 
inquiry being instituted, the chief point in the letter was thoroughly 
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established. The old man was soon called to his account, and his guilt 
roved beyond a doubt. The punishment he received was such as he 
eserved. He was sent across the seas to eke out his miserable existence 
in a penal settlement, and to become the prey of that remorse which 
would track his footsteps to the grave. 

My mistress had threatened to break me to pieces if she discovered 
that the old man had acted treacherously towards her. I do not know 
how it happened, but she did not carry this threat into execution. Per- 
haps she thought I was of a little value in a pecuniary point of view, 
and that if they should be reduced to great straits, I could be sold for a 
few shillings, which would be very useful in the hour of need. I was 
glad I escaped this commination; but at all events, whatever blame 
might be attributed to others, I was in no respect to be held answerable 
for the misery with which all my unfortunate mistresses had been visited. 

After these disclosures had been made, I was no longer worn upon 
the finger of my mistress. If I had been, my adventures, perhaps, might 
have ended here. She very foolishly carried me loosely in her pocket, 
and it so happened, that when she was out one day, having occasion to 
take something from her pocket, she unconsciously pulled me out at the 
same time, and J fell upon the pavement. I did not lie there long before 
I was picked up by a gentleman. He examined me for a few minutes, 
and being assured I was made of gold, he placed me in his pocket. A 
very few weeks afterwards this gentleman entered into an engagement 
of marriage with a highly accomplished and beautiful young girl. When 
the day for the solemnisation of the marriage arrived, and when the 
wedding-party stood before the priest at the altar, it suddenly occurred 
to the 4 diac that he had forgotten the ring which he had bought 
purposely for the lady, and which fitted her admirably. This was a diffi- 
culty which was altogether unforeseen, and occasioned the party con- 
siderable perplexity. It happily, however, occurred to the gentleman 
that he had a ring of the same description in his pocket, but he did not 
know whether it would fit the finger of his future wife or not. The 
trial, however, was made, and I was found to answer admirably, and 
very glad the whole of the party were that I had come so opportunely to 
the rescue. 

I have neither the wish nor the intention to dwell at any great length 
upon the various phases of human life which I record; a danendie pass- 
ing glance at these little histories, is all that I can afford. The reader 
must, therefore, himself supply a great deal that I may leave untold. 

I need not say that after the marriage ceremony had been performed, 
the party partook of a splendid breakfast, and that afterwards the bride- 
groom and bride bid their friends farewell, and proceeded on their wed- 
ding excursion. I need not say that the honeymoon lasted a few weeks, 
and that they returned home. I need not describe the splendid parties 
that were given on the occasion—all these things may with safety be 
left to the filling up of the reader. I have no doubt there is some 
impatience to know something of more importance than all this. Were 
my young master and mistress happy? And who can doubt it? Was 
there not youth, love, beauty, wealth ?—Surely these are great components 
in the cup of happiness. I will not deny that for a considerable time my 
master and mistress enjoyed uninterrupted happiness; three or four 


children sprang from the union. A few years passed over their heads, 
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and although, perhaps, they did not love each other so ardently as they 
had done im their more youthful days, still I had reason to believe they 
wese tenderly attached to each other. 

It happened one summer that we visited a watering-place m the south 
of England; during our stay here, my master contracted an acquaint- 
ance with a Mr. ington, a very gentlemanly young fellow, and 
cg os Dg house, where he became a general 

favourite with the family. My master was fond of billiards, and I confess 
not quite so much at home in the evenings as he ought to have been. On 
occasions of this kind, Mr. Stannington would frequently call and spend 
an hour or two in conversation with my mistress. At first there was no 
harm in these interviews, but at last, it became quite apparent to me that 
Mr. Stannington’s visits were becoming too frequent and of too much 
importance to my mistress, either for my master’s honour or happiness. 
My master, however, did not perceive it. A friend, however, at last 
undertook the disagreeable office of putting him on his guard. 

“ Oh, my dear fellow,” said my master, in reply, “‘ there #s nothing 
m it—much obliged to you all the same. Stannington is an honourable 
fellow, and I am sure would attempt to take no advantage of his friend.”’ 

“It is not my business, certainly not,” said the friend; “and I 
sincerely wish you may not have cause to repent of this apathy and 
indifference.” 

The reader will anticipate the sequel—my mistress fell—she became 
the victim of the fascinating Stamnmgton. When the intimacy could 
no longer be concealed from the unsuspicious husband, she and her 
paramour took to flight to escape the vengeance they both so richly 
deserved. She left her children, home, friends, station, everything, for 
the society of a man base and worthless as herself. Oh! wretched— 
wretched woman! what thoughts will be the companions of your soli- 
tude ?—-what remorse, what corroding care will pursue you whithersoever 
you bend your steps ? — what hours and moments of unspeakable 
agony you must endure, when laid upon your bed of death! There shall 
be no friend to mark the period of your dissolution—no child to offer up 
a prayer for the welfare of your soul ! 

The fugitives proceeded to the nearest seaport town, and took their 
pane for America by a vessel that was on the eve of sailing. A few 

ours after the vessel left the port, my mistress, as if to drive away all 
re of the past, pulled me from her finger, and hurled me into 
the sea. 

It would only be reasonable to suppose that my adventures were now 
fairly at an end: but no, remarkable as it may appear, it was not so. 

The last part of my story will be the most incredulous of all. I was 
swallowed by a greedy fish, which, a few weeks afterwards, was caught by 
some fishermen. The fish was carried to market and sold; it was bought 
by the housekeeper of a gentleman; when it was opened, I was discovered 
and taken out, and on being examined, was supposed to be a wedding- 
=e, and the property of some poor creature who had perished at sea. 

s a curiosity, I was placed im a glass-case and presented to the 
museum of the town, and a card was inserted within the case with the 
latter ye of my history written upon it. If the whole were known, 
I should, I suspect, become a great deal more interesting still, and it is 
therefore that I have been induced to publish my memoirs én extenso. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS. 


By AvexanpER ANDREWS. 


GAMBLING IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue idle, the desperate, the sanguine, and the hopeless, the knave and 
the fool, have been in all generations, and ever will be, gamblers. There 
is a charm in the uncertainty, the nse, the speculation, the hazard of 
gaming, which dazzles the yoyng, and evev sometimes attracts the wary. 
The courtier, the statesman, the general, the stockjobber, and the mer- 
chant, are they not all, in a greater or less degree, gamblers? For riches 
or honour depend on “ how they play their cards” —chanee has.something 
to do with all their gains and losses. 

In the recognised gambling of stockjobbers every device was resorted 
to in order to influence the stock-market. False reports, especially during 
the several wars, were circulated; sham couriers gal through the 
streets, spreading uncertainty and mystery over the aspect of affairs; and 
even on June the 22nd, 1787, we find a woman was arrested at the 
Royal Exchange, in London, for vending a fictitious London Gazette 
Extraordinary, giving a fabulous account of the movements of the 
French troops, which caused the funds to fall one per cent.! 

But in the more contracted sense in which we understand the word 
*‘ rambling,” our grandsires appear to have been more attached to it than 
the generations which went before them. The actor and the politician, 
the divine and the tradesman, were alike imfected with a rage for gaming. 
The Duke of Devonshire lost his valuable estate of Leicester Abbey to 
Mamners at a game at basset. Peers were impoverished, and estates 
mortgaged in a single sitting, and the man who had entered the room in 
a state of affluence, rushed madly into the streets at night penniless, and 
probably in debt to a large amount. The chocolate-rooms in the neigh- 
bourhood of ‘Charing-cross, Leicester-fields, and Golden-square, were the 
principal “ hells” of the West-end, and it was not far for ruin, disgrace, 
and despair to find oblivion in the bosom of the Serpentine or the 
Thames. The coffee-houses, we are told, most notorious for gambling, 
were ‘“‘ White’s Chocolate House,” for picket or basset clubs, in 1724; 
“ Littleman’s,” for faro, which was played in every room; ‘ Oldman’s,” 
“Tom’s,” ‘* Will's,” and “Jonathan’s” Coffee-houses, for ombre, picket, 
and loo. About 1730, the “Crown” Coffee-house, in Bedford-rew, be- 
came the rendezvous of a club of whist players. Early in the century, 
although Swift mentions it as a clergyman’s game, whist appears to have 
been less in vogue, except with footmen and servants, among whom it 

kept company with put and all-fours. From the frequent mention of it 
in Swift’s “Journal to Stella,” we should surmise that ombre was in 
great fashion about 1710 to 1713, as was crimp among the ladies, ae- 
cording to Steele; and, in 1726 we find, in ‘ Gay’s Correspondence,” a 
letter to Swift, in which he alludes to the favour in which the game of 
quadrille was then held: “I can find amusement enough without 
quadrille, which here is the universal employment of life.” 
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“ Nay,” cries honest Parson Adams, in the True Briton of January 
the 28th, 1746, “the holy Sabbath is, it seems, prostituted to these 
wicked revellings, and aokelgbar goes on as publicly as on any other 
day! Nor is this only among the young lads and damsels, who might 
be supposed to know no better, but men advanced in years, and grave 
matrons are not ashamed of being caught at the same pastime.” 

The Daily Journal of January the 9th, 1751, gives a list of the 
officers retained ‘‘in the most notorious gaming-houses,” showing how 
these matters were then managed. The first twelve were : 

*¢1, A commissioner, always a proprietor, who looks in of a night, and 
the week’s account is audited by him and two other proprietors. 

“2. A director, who superintends the room. 

“3. An operator, who deals the cards at a cheating game called faro. 

*¢4, Two crowpers (croupiers), who watch the cards and gather the 
money for the bank. 

“5. Two puffs, who have money given them to decoy others to play. 

“6. A clerk, who is a check upon the puffs, to see that they sink none 
of the money given them to play with. 

“7, A squib is a puff of lower rank, who serves at half-pay salary 
while he is learning to deal. 

“8, A flasher, to swear how often the bank has been stripped. 

“9, A dunner, who goes about to recover money lost at play. 

“10. A waiter, to fill out wine, snuff candles, and attend the gaming- 
room. 

“11. An attorney—a Newgate solicitor. 

“ 12. A captain, who isto fight any gentleman who is peevish at losing 
his money.” 

The green-rooms of the theatres, even, were the scenes of great doings 
in the gaming way; and Miss Bellamy tells us that thousands were 
frequently lost there in a night—rings, brooches, watches, professional 
wardrobes, and even salaries in advance, being staked and lost as well as 
money. 

It an in vain that essays, satires, and sermons were written with a view 
to checking this universal vice. Hogarth has depicted it in all its horrors, 
whether in the scene where it first leads the idle apprentice into sin, or in 
the other, where it shows the young rake the way to gaol. But its dread- 
ful consequences were most forcibly placed before the eyes of the in- 
fatuated town by Edward Moore, in a tragedy, first performed at Drury 
Lane in 1753, and entitled the “ Gamester.” How did “the town” re- 
ceive this lesson ? The “‘ New Theatrical Dictionary” says: “ With all 
its merits, it met with but little success, the general cry against it being 
that the distress was too deep to be borne. Yet we are rather apt to 
imagine its want of perfect approbation arose in one part (and that no 
inconsiderable one) of the audience from a tenderness of another kind 
than that of compassion, and that they were less hurt by the distress of 
Beverley than by tinding their darling vice—their favourite folly—thus 
vehemently attacked by the strong lance of reason and dramatic execu- 
tion.” 

But this absorbing passion was not confined to the harsher sex. 
Coteries of ladies, young and old, single and married, had their regular 
nights of meeting; and the household expenses were occasionally not a 
little increased by the loss, in a single evening, of three times the last 
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night’s winnings, which had pacified the husband, or, maybe, been already 
laid out in a new brocaded dress, stomacher, commode, or fan. Who 
does not remember the terrible moral contained in the “ Lady’s Last 
Stake ?”—doubtless, when jewels and trinkets had been successively staked 
and-lost, the pearl of greatest value—the most brilliant ornament of the 
sex—was in danger. Swift draws a true but satirical picture of this state 
of things in his “ Journal of a Modern Lady ;” and Hogarth records the 
participation of the fair in this engrossing vice, and, in his “ Taste in 
High Life,” we see a complete pyramid, composed of a pack of cards, and, 
on the floor beside them, a memorandum, inscribed ‘ Lady Basto, Dr. to 
John Pip, for cards, 3001.” Nay, so far did the ladies carry this infatua- 
tion, that women of fashion at length established in chile levees regular 
whist-masters and professors of quadrille. This was a most distressing 
feature in the domestic life of the century—the “ mothers and wives of 
England”—(the gentle reformers that they ought to be !)—following the 
examples of their husbands, or setting them to their children—making 
their home literally a ‘ hell,” and their unborn children paupers! 

If not the earliest, at least the most remarkable instance of this 
national spirit of gambling which displayed itself in the last century, was 
the infatuation which led all classes to commit themselves to the alluring 
prospects held out to them by the South-Sea Company. The public 
creditor was offered six per cent. interest, and a participation in the 
profits of a new trading company, incorporated under the style of “ The 
Governor and Company of Merchants of Great Britain trading to the 
South Seas and other parts of America.” But, whatever chances of 
success this company might have had, were soon dispersed by the 
breaking out of the war with Spain in 1718, which rendered it necessary 
for the concoctors of the scheme to circulate the most exaggerated re- 
ports, falsify their books, bribe the members of the government, and re- 
sort to every fraudulent means for the purpose of propping up their 
tottering creation. Wonderful discoveries of valuable resources were 
trumped up, and, by the mystery which they contrived to throw around 
the whole concern, people’s curiosity was excited, and a general but vague 
impression got abroad that one of the South-Sea Company’s bonds was 
talismanic, and there was no reckoning the amount of profit it would 
bring to the fortunate possessor; the smallest result expected from the 
enterprise was, that in twenty-six years it would pay off the entire amount 
of the National Debt ! 

How it was to be done no one knew, or cared to inquire; it was suffi- 
cient to know it was to be done. Trade and business of all kinds was 
suspended, every pursuit and calling neglected, and the interest of the 
whole nation absorbed by this enchanting dream. Money was realised 
in every way, and at every sacrifice and risk, to he made available in the 
purchase of South-Sea Stock, which rose in price with the demand, from 
1501. to 325/. per cent. Fresh speculators came pouring in, and the 
price went up to 1000/. per cent.! This was at the latter end of Jaly 5 
but lo! a whisper went forth that there was something wrong with the 
South-Sea Company—the chairman, Sir John Blunt, and some of the 
directors had sold their shares—there was “a screw loose somewhere ;”’ 
and, on the 2nd of September, it was quoted at 700/. An attempt to 
allay the panic was made by the directors, who called a meeting on the 
March—vov. Cill. NO. CCCCXI. 2B 
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8th, at Merchant Tailors’ Hall; but in the evening it fell to 640/.,, and, 

next day, stood at 540/. The fever had been succeeded by a shivering 
was rapidly running down to zero! In this emergency the 

king who was at Hanover, was sent for, and Sir Robert Walpole called 

n when the case was desperate. He endeavoured to persuade the Bank 
of England to circulate the company’s bonds, but in vain; the stock fell 
to 135/., and the bubble burst. The duration of this public “ delirium,” 
as Smollett has truly called it, may be estimated when we state that the 
bill enabling the company to raise the subscription received the royal 
assent on the 7th of April, 1720, with the stock at 1501. that the price 
subsequently ran up to 1000/., and that, on the 29th of September, it 

in aah to 150/., and the delusion was over, and the nation in a 
state of panic, with public credit shaken to its centre. Investigations 
were now made into the conduct of the managers of this marvellous 
fraud. A bill was first passed through parliament to prevent the ammge 
of the directors from the kingdom, and then a committee of secresy a 

inted to examine into their accounts. It then came out that books 

been destroyed or concealed, entries erased and altered, and accounts 
falsified; that the king’s mistress even, the Duchess of Kendal, had re- 
ceived stock to the amount of 10,000/.; another favourite, the Countess 
of Platen, 10,000/.; the Earl of Sutherland, 50,000/.; each of the 
Countess of Platen’s two nieces, 10,000/.; Mr. Aislabie, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 70,000/. ; Mr. Crages, father of the Secretary of State, 
659,000/.; the Earl of ‘Sunderland, 160,0007.; Mr. Craggs, junior, 
30,0007. ; ‘and Mr. Charles Stanhope, Secretary of the Treasury, two 
anomie one of 10,0002., and another of 47,000/7.! The manner in 
which these worthies, who were in the secret, could anticipate and influ- 
ence the markets, is obvious. Poor Gay had received an allotment of 
stock from Mr. Secretary Craggs, which was at one time worth 20,0002. ; 
but he clung fast to the bubble, refused to sell at that price, and waited 
till it was worthless, when he found himself hugging the shadow of a 
fortune! The amount of the company’s stock at the fuss of the inquiry 
was found to be 37,800,000/., of which 24,500,000/. belonged to indi- 
vidual proprietors. As some compensation to these rash and ruined 
speculators, the estates of the directors were confiscated. Sir George 
Caswell was expelled the House of Commons, and made to disgorge 
250,0002. ; ie, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was expelled, and 
committed to the Tower; Sir John Blunt, the chairman, was stripped of 
all but 5000/.; and Sir John Fellowes was deprived of 233,000/. ; and 
the excitement and popular resentment was so intense, that it is ‘mar- 
vellous that they escaped with their lives. 

The South-Sea frenzy was not sufficient to engross the gambling 
spirit that it had genergted ; simultaneously there oozed up a crowd of 
smaller bubbles, of which Malcolm cmmnen one hundred and fifty-six. 
The titles of some of them were sufficient to illustrate the madness 
which had seized upon the nation ! 

“Companies for carrying on the undertaking business and furnishing 
funerals, capital 1,200,000. at the Fleece Tavern” (ominous sign !), 
“ Cornhill—for discounting pensions, 2000 shares, at the Globe Tavern— 
for preventing and suppressing thieves, and insuring all persons’ goods 
from the same (!), capital 2,000,000/., at Cooper’s—for making of Joppa 
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and Castile soap, at the Castle Tavern—for sweeping the streets—for 
maintaining bastard children—for improving gardens and raising fruit- 
trees, at Garraway’s—for insuring horses against natural death, accident, 
or theft, at the Sous Tavern, Smithfield—another at Robin’s, of the 
same hature, capital 2,000,000/.—for introducing the breed of asses (!)— 
an insurance company against the thefts of servants, 3000 shares of 
1000/7. each, at the Devil Tavern—for a perpetual motion, by means of a 
wheel moving by force of its own weight, capital 1,000,0001, at the 
Ship Tavern,” &c., &c. The Prince of Wales became governor of a 
Welsh Copper Company; the Duke of Chandos was chairman of the 
‘ork-buildings Company, and of another company for building houses in 
London and Westminster. 

Many of these speculations were jealously prosecuted by the South-Sea 
Company, but they all succeeded, in a greater or less degree, in spreading 
the general pe The amount of capital proposed to be He ny these 
countless schemes was three hundred millions sterling—exceeding the 
value of all the lands in England! The most amusing instance of the 
blind credulity of the public was in the success which attended one wily 
projector, who, well knowing the value of mystery, published the follow- 
ing proposal : 

“ This day, the 8th instant, at Sam’s Coffee-house, behind the Royal 
Exchange, at three in the afternoon, a book will be opened for entering 
into a joint co-partnership for carrying on a thing that will turn to the 
advantage of all concerned.” 

The particulars of this notable scheme were not to be revealed for 
a month, and, “in the mean time,” says Smollett, “he declared that 
every person paying two guineas should be entitled to a subscription of 
one hundred pounds, which would produce that sum yearly. In one 
forenoon the adventurer received a thousand of these subscriptions, and, 
in the evening, set out for another kingdom !” 

Some curious satires of these several schemes are preserved in the 
British Museum, in the shape of a pack of playing-cards, Thus, one is a 
caricature of York-buildings, with the following lines beneath it; 


You that are blest with wealth by your Creator, 
And want to drown your money in Thames water, 
Buy but York-buildings, and the cistern there 
will sink more pence than any fool can spare. 


A ship-building company is thus ridiculed : 
Who but a nest of blockheads to their cost 
Would build new ships for freight when trade is lost ? 


To raise fresh barques must surely be amusing, 
When hundreds rot in dock for want of using. 


The Pennsylvanian Land Company comes in for a share of the satire : 


Come, all ye saints, that would for little buy 

Great tracts of land, and care not where they lie, 

Deal with your Quaking friends—they’re men of light— 
The spirit deceit and scorns to bite. 


The Company for the Insurance of Horses’ Lives against Death or 
Accident is thus dealt with : 
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You that keep horses to preserve your ease, 
And pads to please your wives and mistresses, 
Insure their lives, and, if they die we'll make 
Full satisfaction—or be bound to break / 


Smollett gives us a more dismal picture. ‘ The whole nation,” he 
says, ‘was infested with the spirit of stock-jobbing to an astonishing 
degree. All distinctions of party, religion, sex, character, and circum- 
stances were swallowed up. Exchange-alley was filled with a strange 
concourse of statesmen and clergymen, churchmen and dissenters, Whigs 
and Tories, physicians, lawyers, tradesmen, and even with females; all 
other professions and employments were utterly neglected.” 

In this state of the public feeling, it is not to be wondered at that lottery 
schemes were received with favour, when the government were forced to 
resort to them as a means of raising the supplies ; but what 7s remarkable, 
is the amount of superstition which was connected with the working of 
them. The chance of a twenty or thirty thousand pound prize was too 
dazzling, and the tickets were bought up almost as soon as they were 
issued ; nay, scarcely had “the scheme” of the “ New State Lottery” 
made its appearance in the London Gazette; before the offices of the 
agents and contractors to whom the distribution of the tickets fell, were 
besieged by impatient applicants ; for, as Fielding says in his farce of the 


“ Lottery,” 
A lottery is a taxation 


Upon all the fools in creation ; 
And Heaven be prais’d, 
It is easily ok ln 
Credulity’s always in fashion. 


The rage for a “ticket in the lottery” was a species of monomania 
with which few people were not infected, from the nobleman who could 
afford to purchase a whole ticket, to the servant who raised the sum 
(often, as has been proved, by pilfering) necessary to purchase a sixteenth. 
Long and serious was the consideration in the choice of an agent. 
‘‘ Hazard” was a famous name; nay, “ Winpenny” was better, and his 
office was the King’s Arms, Saint Dunstan’s Church: he had sold the 
twenty thousand prize in the last lottery (and our speculator never paused 
to think that this very fact would reduce the amount of probability of his 
selling one in the present); but then ‘“ Goodluck”—that had a more 
musical sound! The case was perplexing, and the anxious speculator long 
wavered in doubt and hesitation, till a bill is, perchance, thrust into his 
hand with some doggerel song, ending in such a chorus as— 


For oh! ’tis Bish, ’tis Bisu, ’tis BISH, 
Who sends the cash around ; 

I only wish a friend in Bish, 
And thirty thousand pound! 


or a glance at the long list of ‘ Prizes sold by Bish!!!” in former lot- 
teries decides his choice, and to Bish’s office, accordingly, he hies. But 
now inte another momentous question—What number shall he 
choose ? is lucky—so is twelve—seven is decidedly unlucky : there 
must not be a seven in the number, nor must it be divisible by seven; 
no, it shall be welve, or one of the multiples of twelve ;—or he will con- 
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sult a friend, who has been fortunate in his former selections: he chose 
Gideon Goose’s number for him, and it was a prize; he advised Tom 
Fool in his purchase, and it turned up a thousand pounds;—yes, he 
would seek his lucky friend, and have his opinion as to the number likely 
to win the grand prize. Such was the usual manner of fixing upon a 
number in the choice of a lottery-ticket ; but occasionally a fortune-teller 
was consulted, and the figures which she pretended to discern—and which 
the credulity of her dupe readily pointed out—in the grounds of coffee or 
the formation of the fire, were instantly noted down, and the ticket 
whose number corresponded with them anxicusly secured, even at a heavy 
premium ; or, as was the cant term for buying a ticket, ‘the horse” was 
“hired.” This is no exaggerated picture ; the recollection even of many 
who may read these pages will testify to its truth (for lotteries lingered 
into the present century). The superstition and credulity of lottery 
ulators were truly ridiculous. A squinting woman, auguring ill-luck, 
was the most hideous demon they could encounter; whilst a man, labour- 
ing under the same obliquity of vision, and who was supposed to import 
good fortune, became a very angel in their eyes. Dreams were held of 
marvellous account ; but, if a crumb fell from the table, or but a grain of 
salt were spilled on the morning of “the drawing,” what losses did it not 
portend ! 
But the eventful day which was to decide the fortunes of thousands— 
the question of life or death to many—pregnant with joy and misery, 
success and disappointment—now approaches, and the sanguine holder of 
a lottery-ticket, already the confident possessor of a prize of twenty 
thousand pounds, disdains to walk to the scene of his anticipated 
triumph, and hires a hackney-coach from the nearest stand, or perhaps a 
brass-nailed leather chair, to carry him to Guildhall. What? walk! 
He, the holder of a ticket which will soon be drawn a prize! Psha! 
“‘Coach! coach! To Guildhall—as fast as you like!” No quibbling 
about the fare—there is no occasion for economy now; the only con- 
sideration is speed, for the speculator is impatient to grasp his coming 
fortune. How crowded is the old hall with anxious faces—some beaming 
with hope ; others betraying a mixed sensation, half hope, half fear ; others, 
again, bent seriously on the ground, their owners wondering, evidently, 
when the drawing will commence—when their respective numbers will be 
drawn—what they will be, prizes or blanks ; if prizes, of what amount; if 
blanks See! the sleeves of the Bluecoat-boy, who is to draw the 
numbers, are turned up at the wrist. And why is this? To prevent his 
concealing, as he was once suspected of doing, a prize beneath his cuff. 
And now the wheel revolves—a prize is drawn! What number? Hush! 
Silence there! Ha! is it possible? Yes, yonder buxom servant, whose 
countenance has been changing alternately from white to red, is the 
happy possessor of twelve hundred pounds, a sixteenth of the prize. 
That babe, who is fretting and screaming in its mother’s arms, is the all- 
unconscious owner of another portion—and a long history the proud 
mother has to tell to the surrounding crowd of that same screamin 
babe: how that she had purchased the share with the money she h 
saved up when “in service”—how she had held him forth, and allowed 
his tiny hand—oh, bless it!—to dive among the numbers—and how 
he drew forth from among the mass—bless his little heart! he did— 
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the identical one that had obtained the prize; and, as he kicks and 
frets in the oppressive heat of the hall, what an innocent accessory does 
he seem to have been to his own fortune! But, hark! something with- 
draws ‘the attention of her audience: a buzz had recommenced at the 
upper end of the hall, but now everything is hushed. Once more the 
wheel of fortune flies round, and this time is drawn——a blank! Note 
yonder man, who has been straining and stretching his neck to see the 
number exhibited, or hear it pronounced—he is the possessor of the 
ticket. Poor fellow! Mark his countenance—how the ray of hope which 
had previously illumined it disappears! This was his last attempt; for 
years he had been hoarding up a little money for a risk in this lottery, 
and had invested it in an entire ticket, and now he has lost it all. For 
himself he cares not: his days cannot be very many more, and the 
workhouse is open to him ; but it was for his orphan grandchild—to sup- 
port her when he was gone, to keep her from the streets and wretched- 
ness. Poor fellow! He buries his face in his hands, but dare not think 
of home. Rich peer, who standest by his side, and hast come merely 
for amusement and to see the drawing, a score of pounds taken from 
your great store would not be missed—take pity on the wretch, and 
save, oh! save the child! Equally unsuccessful have been all his 
former attempts: he feels that he is doomed. And this, which had been 
the constant theme of his conversation and the subject of his thoughts by 
day, and the substance of his dreams by night, when, awaking, he had 
fondled the child, and, calling it by endearing names, cried in his mad- 
dening hopefulness, ‘‘ You shall ride in a carriage, Nelly—you shall be 
rich, Nelly, and keep your poor old grandfather !”—this, for which he 
had denied himself the few luxuries which his scanty means would have 
enabled him to enjoy, and perhaps, even, robbed Nature of her due— 
this, for which he had at last sacrificed his self-respect, and carried his 
long-preserved and carefully-cherished wedding suit to the pawnbroker’s 
—this, for the issue of which he had induced his importunate and 
clamorous creditors to wait—this last chance lost, his last hope went with 
it. There was now nothing before him but the workhouse or the gaol. 
Stay! Yes, there was the river! For the poor little orphan at home 
—lost child !—the carriage never came ! 

Frightful evils grew out of these state lotteries; in many cases they 
rendered the unfortunate speculator a maniac and a suicide—in many 
more ‘they encouraged dishonesty and crime. In 1754 the agents and 
their friends, it was discovered, were in the habit of monopolising the 
tickets by means of using various false names—although the Lottery 
Act specially prohibited any one person from holding more than twenty 
tickets—and carried this system on to such an extent, defaulting if un- 
successful, and causing serious deficiencies in the revenue, that a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was appointed to inquire into the evil, 
and one man, on its suggestion, was prosecuted im the Court of King’s 
Bench, and fined a thousand pounds. Neither were these agents consi- 
dered by the public immaculate or incapable of cheating their infatuated 
customers, for, in 1774, Hazard and Co. advertise that they have made 
an affidavit before the Lord Mayor that they will “justly and h 
ay the prizes”—an assurance, intended to inspire confidence, whic 

significantly at the existence of distrust. 
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But the agents were sometimes v.ctimised themselves by a class of ad- 
venturers yet more cunning and unscrupulous, Several of the “ lottery- 
office keepers” as they were called had a small room at the back of their 
shops, in which they pursued the lucrative business of “insuring num- 
bers.” Thus a person having a superstitious prejudice in favour of any 

rticular number, but without the means sufficient to purchase the 
ticket of the corresponding number, would, on payment of a shilling to 
the agent, effect an insurance on it, by which, in the event of its being 
drawn a prize, he would receive the amount for which he might have 
insured it. This betting practice (for such it was),—which, in fact, 
formed a lottery on a smaller scale—was strictly prohibited by the govern- 
ment, as it superseded in some degree the purchase of tickets. The con- 
sequence was, that these illicit proceedings were carried on in a surrep- 
titious manner, the door being secured against intruders before the agent 
would enter upon the business of insurance. To practise a fraud u 
these insurers was excusable, and tolerably safe, seeing that they had no 
redress at law. Persons were in the habit of attending the drawing of 
the lotteries, which usually took place at about eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, and, posting their agents along the shortest cut to the insurance 
office, the instant a prize was drawn a messenger was sent to com- 
municate the number of it to the first of these living telegraphs, or, as 
they were popularly called, “carrier pigeons.” The information was 
rapidly conveyed along the line till it reached the last, who forthwith 
mf to the office and insured the number heavily ; in a few minutes 
the insurer received intelligence by some less rapid mode of communica- 
tion that it was a prize, and the sum insured was accordingly the boot 
of the party insured and his accomplices. ‘To guard agaiust this fraud, 
the keepers of the insurance-offices subsequently closed their doors as 
soon as the drawing of the lottery had commenced; but even then they 
were cheated, for the number of a prize just drawn has been thrust 
through the keyhole and received unnoticed by one of the crowd who 
was waiting inside the office, under lock and key, to insure. 

The keeper of one of these offices is made to say, in a farce written in 
1781, and entitled “‘The Temple of Fortune :” “ Bolt the door, for it 
grows near nine o’clock, and mind that no one stands near the door, as a 
carrier pigeon may fly through the keyhole, for such things have been 
known.” From the same farce it would appear that the lottery-office 
keepers would sometimes sell a number twice over, for, on a Frenchman 
applying for No. 45, the keeper says, aside, after selling it to him, “ That 
was drawn yesterday, by-the-by, but he will have nearly as good a chance 
with that as any other.” 
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BRITISH TROOPS IN THE SERVICE OF FRANCE, AND THE 
REGIMENTAL SYSTEM. 


THE progressive ae in the organisation of regiments have been 
exceedingly slow; but there is no doubt that every age has effected some 
change characteristic of the spirit of the times, and more especi 
marking an advance in the art of war. General Viscount Hardinge, 
who belongs to the traditions of bygone days, and acts upon the pre- 
cedents of a war of thirty years ago, admits that certain changes have, 
in the interval, taken place; that the Minié rifle is a vast improvement 
upon the old musket; that the French have derived some advantage in 
the civil departments of military administration by twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in Africa; but he also avers that there does not exist in any other 
continental Power a force so excellent as our regimental system, which 
has given to the men drilled and trained in it feelings of affection and 
pride in each other not known in other countries; and he believes that 
in their efficiency as soldiers they are not surpassed by any in the world. 
We are happy in believing this to be true to the letter, but it does not 
prevent some misgivings as to the existence of great individual helpless- 
ness on the part of the soldier, and of important grievances in the matter 
of promotion, especially among officers. We at the same time feel 
assured, notwithstanding the boasted perfection of our regimental system 
and the efficiency of the soldier, that the whole will undergo great and 
important changes under the pressure of a distant war carried on against 
incomparably the most gigantic military power the world ever saw. We 
feel certain that such changes are necessary to ensure success, and are 
demanded by the progress of science and art, affecting as they do both 
the military and civil systems of administration, and that they will be 
insisted upon by a generally more enlightened and liberal public opinion 
than existed thirty or forty years ago. 

The great fact, however, which we wish to dwell upon at the present 
moment is, that all history teaches us that the military system has always 
undergone a greater or less change in almost every reign, whether in 
France or in England, according to the greater or less duration of that 
reign, and the greater or less prevalence of war. There are many 
military men now living who remember the pig-tail, and it is not a year 
ago that a general officer denounced the Minié rifle, now proclaimed by the 
commander-in-chief to be superior to anything we have ever had. It is 
obvious, therefore, that in military as in other matters we should beware 
of prejudices. While changes ought not to be too hastily adopted, the 
power of any in authority to set aside improvements, merely because they 
do not belong to the old system of things, should be most jealously 
watched. Improvements, public men and ministers like the Duke of 
Newcastle and Lord Grey have admitted, are always a matter of slow 
and weary work in this country. It is the more essential, then, that 
when public opinion has declared itself in favour of an improvement, 
universally recognised as such, that its voice should be listened to. 

France was indebted to its first organised troops to the necessity it was 
placed in of opposing the English crossbow-men, and with which view it 

ed in the assistance of the Italian crennequiniers. The Swiss intro- 
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duced the regimental system into the same country, where either they or 
the Scotch were at all times the guardians of the monarchy. In Louis 
XIII.’s time there was the same absence of all military organisation, the 
same irregularity as to time or period of services, the same accidental 
— 2 — ’ . in the time of Henri IV. Swiss, Germans, 

tch, Irish, and other foreigners composed the on! anent soldiery. 
On the 12th of March, 1616, Louis fused the Saks eaenauien meas 
Galatti into the three companies attached to his own person, forming of 
the whole one complete regiment, under the name of the Swiss Guards. 
This was the first Swiss regiment organised in France. Louis was then 
only sixteen years of age, and he was persuaded by the jealous intriguers 
around his person to rid himself of the seomuenatieah Maria of Medicis, 
and of the Marshal d’Ancre, whom they accused of usurping the royal 
prerogatives. 

Concino Concini, Marquis d’Ancre, was a Florentine by birth. He 
accompanied the Queen Maria of Medicis to France, as first esquire, in 
1600. The charge of first gentleman of the king’s chamber was pur- 
chased for him from the Duke of Bouillon, and the marquisate of Ancre 
from the Humiéres family, out of the royal treasury. He afterwards 
became a councillor of state, minister, governor of several provinces, and 
a marshal of France. No wonder that his success excited the jealousy of 
the princes of the blood and of the great men of the time. But he was 
loyal to the king, and at the moment of his death was raising a corps of 
7000 men, at his own expense, to maintain the royal authority. 

The 24th of April, 1617, at the moment when the Marshal d’Ancre 
was passing through the gates of the Louvre, preceded by fifty persons of 
his escort, the Marquis of Vitry, captain of the guards, charged with his 
arrest, demanded his sword in the name of the king; the marshal having 
refused to surrender it, several pistol-shots were fired at him, and he fell 
beneath a multitude of swords, which disputed with one another the 
glory of putting an end to him. His clothes and arms were carried in 
triumph to Louis XIII., amidst shouts of Vive le Roi! The colonel of 
the Corsicans, Jean Baptiste d’Ornano, took the young king up in his 
arms, and held him out to the murderers. ‘“‘ Many thanks to you,” he 
said to them, “now I am king!” And an hour afterwards all Paris 
repeated these words: “ The king is king !” 

The body of Concini, buried without ceremony, was exhumed by the 
furious population, and dragged through the streets to the extremity of 
the Pont-Neuf. He was hung by the feet to one of the gibbets which he 
had erected for those who should speak ill of him. Having been dragged 
thence to the Greve, he was there cut into a thousand pieces. Every 
one wished to have a bit of the ‘ excommunicated Jew,” as he was 
called; his ears were sold at a high price, his bowels were cast into the 
river, and his bloody remains burnt on the Pont-Neuf, before the statue 
of HenriIV. The next day his ashes were sold at the fourth of a 
crown the ounce. ‘The passion of revenge was such that a man tore out 
his heart, cooked it on some charcoal, and devoured it in public. The 
Parliament of Paris, to whom Ornano announced his death, took pro- 
ceedings against his memory, and condemned his wife to be burnt alive 
as a witch. 

Louis XIV. had not only Swiss, Germans, Irish, Scotch, Liegeois, 
Italians, Corsicans, Swedes, Savoisiens, Piedmontese, Spaniards, Flem- 
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ings, Danes, Poles, Croats, and Hungarians im his service, but also 
English. The Hungarians first introduced the name of hussars into the 
military of the west. The word is derived from husz, which 

i twenty in their language, their levy being at the rate of one in 

The company, so called, of Gendarmes Anglais, was taken over to 
France in 1667 by Lord George Hamilton. It was said to be composed 
of English, Scotch, and Irish Catholics, who had formed part of the 

of Charles II., and whose dismissal had been imsisted upon by 
the English Parliament. Louis XIV., finding that they were “bons 
hommes et bien faits,” after having placed the Scotch in the Gendarmerie 
Ecossaise, organised a company of English gendarmes of the remainder, 
reserving to himself the captaincy, and appointing Hamilton captain- 
lieutenant. 

The regimental colours bore a sun and eight eaglets flying towards it, 
the whole worked in gold, as was also the device— Tus ad te nos vocat 
ardor. The king had adopted the sun asanemblem. ‘The device of 
the English gendarmes was therefore a flattery to the great monarch. 

The uniform of both companies was—coat, lining and facings of red 
cloth, bordered with silver throughout, the sleeves of the coat laced 
with silver ; scarlet waistcoat, red breeches, top boots, hat bordered with 
silver, black cockade, buttons silvered. The first company wore a sash of 
yellow silk, the second one of violet. The arms were the mousqueton— 
a short musket or blunderbuss—a sword, and pistols. The horse-cloths 
were also red, bordered with silver. 

The French got gradually admitted into this guard of honour, and 
finished by depriving it entirely of its national character. When i< was 
disbanded, in 1788, the name had for a long time previously been a mis- 
nomer. 

Thomas Rokeby raised an English regiment in 1645, which, after 
seeing some service, was incorporated with the Scotch Guards. Robert of 
Bavaria, nephew of Charles I., also raised a regiment in 1646, which was 
incorporated in that of Rokeby. Another, distinguished as the Royal 
English, was raised in 1672 by the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth. 

ohn ‘Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marlborough, raised no less than 
four English regiments, those of Reynell, of Carlisle, of Dunkin, and of 
Churchill, between 1671 and 1678. At the same time that Monmouth 
and Marlborough were fighting in the service of France, the grand 
monarch had also in his service the king’s guards, the queen’s foot dra- 
goons, ‘the English regiment of Charlemont, and the English regiment 
of Limerick, as well as of a whole host of other Irish regiments, who all 
went over to France in consequence of the capitulation of Limerick. 

The decisive victory obtained by Turenne, on the downs of Dunkerque 
over the Spaniards, under Don John of Austria and Condé, was mainly 
due to the auxiliaries, more especially Dillon’s Irish, the Scotch gen- 
darmes, and Lockhart’s English. Condé inquired of the Duke of York, 
afterwards James II., who was present on the occasion, if he had ever 
been tata battle. “Never,” answered the duke. ‘ Well, then,” 
replied ‘the French prince, “‘in an ‘hour you will see how we shall lose 
one.” The same regiments distinguished themselves greatly in the cam- 
poten in Flanders, carried on by Louis XIV. upon the death of Philip IV. 

was in consequence of his victories in Flanders and in Alsatia that 
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Louis obtained the surname of “the Great.” History now inquires to 
what was he indebted for that epithet. To his genius, to that of his 
ministers, or to his army, which counted in its ranks 30,000 foreign 


a 

The great battle of the Boyne drove James II. and the Duke of 
Berwick for a third time to the country of their predilection, but this time 
with upwards of 20,000 Irish soldiers and citizens. The duke became 
what his father never was—a distinguished military leader. 

The accession of Louis XIV., grandson of Philip V., to the throne of 
Spain, caused Germany, England, and the United Provinces to enter 
into the alliance of 1701, to restrain the ambitious projects of this great 
monarch. The allies had for captains—Lord Churchill, who had secured 
the crown of England to William, and who, under the name of Marl- 
borough, was destined to shake the throne of the King of France ; the 
other was Prince Eugéne, once Chevalier de Carignan, and afterwards 
Abbé of Savoy, to whom Louis XIV. had refused a regiment as an in- 
capable, and who revenged himself by ten victories for the mistake. 

The Irish resisted Prince Eugéne successfully at Cremona, but the 
battle of Blenheim, or Hochstett, as the French call it, began that series 
of reverses which, towards the decline of his days, obseured the brilliancy 
of the more glorious epochs of the great king’s life. Ramilliers followed 
quickly upon Blenheim, and among those who fought most gallantly in 
the field, and who perished rather than yield, were Charles O’Brien, Ear! 
of Clare, in command of an Irish regiment, and Zurlauben, commander of 
the Swiss Guard. 

The Duke of Berwick, who commanded in Spain, was more successful 
against the allies, who were led by Lord Galloway, a French refugee, 
formerly Comte de Ruvigny. Thus a Frenchman fought against his 
country in the Peninsula, while the interests of France were supported in 
the same country by an Englishman, nephew of the great Marlborough. 
But in Flanders Marlborough and Eugéne were uniformly victorious. 
At Oudenarde, among other foreign legions, those of Nugent, Clare, and 
Dorrington fought against the English. At the siege of Lille, a boy 
twelve years of age mounted to the assault several times till he gained a 
footing in the town. This boy was the natural son of Frederick 
Augustus II., Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, and of the beau- 
tiful Countess Aurora, of Kénigsmark. He was afterwards, as Maurice 
Comte de Saxe, the victor of Fontenoy. At Malplaquet, where the 
Dutch, who formed ‘the left of the allied army, were cut to pieces, Mar!- 
borough was opposed almost solely to the legions of Lee and O’Brien. 

But all the victories gained by Marlborough and Eugéne in the north 
were more than counterbalanced, politically, by the single battle of Villa- 
Viciosa in the south. This battle, at the expiration of which Philip V., 
having expressed a wish to repose himself, the Duke of Vendéme brought 
him the standards and flags captured from the enemy, saying, “ There is 
the finest bed that ever king slept upon,” definitively settled the crown of 
Spain on the head of Philip, and induced Queen Anne to withdraw from 
the alliance, and to recal the gallant Marlborough, as if he had been 
conquered instead of being always the conqueror. 

arlborough, no longer in the field, Eugéne and Albemarle could not 
hold head successfully against the French ; and Berwick, reinforced by 
the foreign legions, more especially those of Lee, Dillon, and Bourke, was 
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enabled to reduce Barcelona, the last stronghold ( Gibraltar, which 
remained in the hands of the English) of the allies in the Peninsula. 

It is a fact worthy of remark, that at the beginning of a reign of seventy- 
two years, Providence placed a stranger, an Italian, near the cradle of 
Louis XIV., to uphold a trembling throne, and that in his last days, 
another stranger, an Englishman, was commissioned by the same Provi- 
dence to be the last defender of the rights of his grandson, and to sustain 
the honour of the French flag. It is true that the one had Richelieu for 
master, and the other was formed in the school of Boufflers and of Luxem- 

Louis XIV.’s reign was the most glorious for the foreign legions ; they 
took a part in we engagement, contributed to many a victory, saved 
many a disaster, and gave several marshals to the army, more particularly 
Marshal Saxe, the hero of Fontenoy, of Lanfeld, and of Rancoux; the 
Dane Lowendahl; the Irishman Thomond; and the Hungarian Ber- 
cheny. Saint Simon calls the epoch of Louis XV., which succeeded to 
that of the grand monarch, the golden age of bastards, or of sons of 
bastards, for the most illustrious military men were Berwick, Marshal 
Saxe, and Lowendahl. The Duke of Rouvroi relates upon this subject : 

“The year that the Duke of Berwick was nominated duke and peer, 
the Duke of Tresmes gave a party. We were among the guests at this 
festival, which presented the singularity of having ddatards and bdtar- 
deaux at the head, and at the tail a batard d’ Angleterre. I do not 
know by what strange absence of mind the Councillor Caumartin got 
involved at table in the narrative of a case of bastardy in which he had 
been judge, and began to denounce the severity of the laws against such 
an origin, which he did with much emphasis and no small eloquence. 
Every one looked down and jogged his neighbour ; there was a general 
silence which Caumartin mistook for interest in his story. The Duke of 
Tresmes tried once or twice to break the conversation ; but Caumartin 
was not to be stopped; he only raised his voice, and went on more ener- 
getically than before. He continued thus for three-quarters of an hour, 
the guests stifling themselves with eating or chewing, for no one dared 
to drink, or even to look at one another, for fear of bursting into 
laughter. It was impossible to make Caumartin aware of the enormous 
offence to good manners which he was committing. But Berwick, to 
whom, as the man of the day, he often addressed himself, saw that he 
had totally forgotten who he was, and, determined to show that he was 
above the embarrassment which every one supposed that he felt, he 
raised his glass and nobly proposed the health of King James of Eng- 
Jand, thus acknowledging without shame a birth which he had made 
illustrious, and by his wit and readiness putting every one at ease that 
was in the company.” 

Berwick’s sons had grown up, by the time of Louis XV., to take part 
in the wars in which their father was incessantly engaged, and in which 
he ultimately lost his life. In the war that broke out in 1733 upon the 
succession to the throne of Poland of the elector of Saxony, whose in- 
terests were supported by Austria and Russia, and of Stanislaus Leczin- 
ski, father-in-law of Louis XV., whose claims were supported by France, 
two Irish regiments served, one of cavalry, under the Duke Fitz-James, 
the other o infantry, under his younger brother, the Earl Fitz-James. 
There was also at this time another Irish regiment, bearing the name of 
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its chief, Bulkeley, who became a lieutenant-general in the service of the 
French king. When Marshal Villars was dying of fatigue in the war 
in Italy, at eighty-four years of age, he heard of the — death of 
Berwick (his head was carried off by a round shot at the siege of Phi- 
lipsbourg). ‘“ That man,” he said, ‘ has always been more fortunate than 
me.” 

The foreign legions trained in the long wars of the reigns of Louis 
XIV. and XV. more especially decided the fate of the battle of Fontenoy, 
so disastrous to the Anglo-Dutch and Hanoverian army. It was the 
Swiss Guards and the royal Corsican regiment that lay in ambuscade in 
the wood of Barry. It was when Marshal Saxe had himself given up 
the battle as lost, that the Irish brigade, consisting of the Bulkeley, 
Clare, Dillon, Roth, Berwick, and Lally’s regiments, and supported by the 
Duke of Richelieu’s guns, broke the victorious columns of the English. 

The Berwick, Royal Scotch, Roth and Fitz-James regiments, so long 
trained to war, formed, also with some chosen French troops, the army 
with which Charles Edward effected a descent in Scotland. Cumberland 
revenged himself against the Irish brigade at Culloden for the mishap of 
Fontenoy. 

When Marshal Saxe died, the Queen Maria Leczinska said it was very 
grievous, as he was a Protestant, that they could not chant one De 
Profundis for a man who had himself caused so many Te Deums to be 
sung. The veteran marshal himself remarked, on his death-bed, that 
“Life was but a dream; his had been a beautiful, but very brief one.” 
Maurice was one of the most important reformers of tactics and of drill. 
He introduced the regularity of step, which prevented confusion; he 
taught the soldiers to use their arms in close ranks, and wrought a 
number of other changes. Although a foreigner, never was the memory 
of a warrior more venerated by the French, and the grenadiers used 
afterwards to sharpen their swords upon his tomb at Strasbourg before 
entering upon a campaign. 

A natural daughter of Marshal Saxe, whose name was Aurora, mar- 
ried M. Dupin, fermier-general. They had a son called Maurice Dupin, 
an aide-de-camp of Murat’s; and the daughter of this Maurice, also 
Aurora Dupin, is the well-known authoress, George Sand. 

The effect produced in these times by the naming of regiments instead 
of numbering them can scarcely be appreciated in the present day. 
Dillon, Clare, Berwick, Fitz-James, Royal Ecossais, were as synonymous 
with victory, in the times of Louis XIV. and XV., as Pfiffer, Uri, and 
Unterwalden had been in former times. At Closter Camp, the Che- 
valier d’Assas, captain of the regiment of Auvergne, saved the French 
army, about to be surprised, by calling up his regiment to the defence. 
The words “A moi, Auvergne, voila l’ennemi!” have never ceased to 
make a Frenchman’s heart thrill, The system has luckily not gone by 
in Great Britain, and the Highlanders, Coldstreams, Scots Greys, Ennis- 
killeners, and many other regiments, are far better known by their names 
than by their numbers. 

The Irish regiments of Berwick, Dillon, Walsh, and others, afterwards 
joined the war of independence in America, and contributed in no smalb 
degree to the success of the patriots. The French regiment, called the 
Royal Deux-Ponts, was the first to penetrate the British entrenchments, 
the 19th October, 1781. 
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But the hour had arrived when the foreign legions were to defend the 
French monarchy against its.own subjects in revolt. In 1789 the Champ 
de Mars and the avenue of the C .Elysées were ied by the 
Swiss regiments of Salis Samade, Lulli vieux, and Di h, 
the Royal German cavalry and the hussars of Bercheny and Esterhazy. 
The German cavalry were the first who got engaged with the mob in 
the Place Vendéme. Lieutenant Louis de Flue, with a sergeant and 
thirty-two men of the Swiss regiment of Salis Samade, assisted in the 
defence of the Bastile. But the foreign troops withdrawing soon after 
to Versailles, the monarchy was left without defence. The revolutionary 
ideas of the day had in fact penetrated even among the legionaries. The 
German regiment of Salm Salm was the first to show symptoms of in- 
subordination, and the example was followed by the Swiss regiment 
Lullin Chateauvieux. The excuse was the same—a demand for arrears 
due to them. The National Assembly, led by Collot d’Herbois, sided 
with the discontented soldiery. Louis XVI. still placed his last hopes in 
the foreign legions, when, with the assistance of the Comte de Farsen, 
colonel of the Royal Suédois, he quitted Paris on the night of the 20th 
of June, 1791. The Marquis of Bouillé distributed detachments of the 
German regiment of Nassau along the road the king was to take, but 
they were expelled from the towns, and the king became once more a 
prisoner. The National Assembly, by a decree of the 21st of July, 
ordained that. henceforth all the foreign legions, be they German, Irish, 
or Liegeois, should form part of the French army. Several of the 

iments, and among them that of Berwick, had previously emigrated. 

r this decree there only remained the Swiss regiments, who preserved 
a distinct character from that of the national troops. They remained 
the faithful guardians of the unfortunate king, till the arrival of a furious 
band of Marseillais gave the Parisians courage to attack the Tuileries, 
and, backed by fifty guns, such of the devoted soldiery as escaped the 
massacre of the 10th of August were led to the scaffold, or assassinated 
in the dungeons of the Abbaye. A colossal lioh, hewn out of the solid 
rock in @ grotto near Lucerne, commemorates in the present day the 
fidelity and long agony of the Swiss Guards. 

-We hear of the regiments called Salm Salm, Royal Liegeois and Royal 
Allemand, after this, under Lafayette and Austine, in the Ardennes; and 
of the regiments of La Marck, Berwick, Royal Suédois, Royal Hesse- 
Deaneinls, Nassau, Bouillon, and Royal Deux Ponts, under Luckner 
(of whom Narbonne said his heart was more French than. his accent), on 
the Rhine and the Moselle; they are also heard of at Valmy, Jemappes, 
and Nerwinde, but the part they played was very secondary to what had 
been. the case in former times, and they were ultimately, by the decree of 
the 2)st February, 1793, absorbed in the brigades of French infantry. 

The Revolution having, to use an expression of the Montagnards, 
thrown the bloody head of Louis XVI. in the face of kings as a glove of 
defiance, it hastened to strengthen its ranks by enlisting all evil-disposed 
foreigners whom it could win over by the magical word of Liberty, than 
whieh, excepting perhaps Religion, none has more grossly misused 
and perverted. Revolutionary France had at the onset a légion franche 
etrangére,.a légion Batave, a légion Germanique, a légion des Francs du 
Nord, a l’gion franche allobroge, a légion Italique, and many others 
The so-called Brigade Etrangére, which invaded Ireland under Hoche 
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and Humbert, having failed in making a French department of the 
Emerald Island, was disbanded, and out of its relics the Bataillon 
Irlandais, which existed in the time of the Empire, was constituted. No 
sooner was Bonaparte first consul than the services of the Swiss and 
Polish legions were once more in request, and a company of Guides-in- 

wt pe re 8 8 into which none were admitted who were not 
acquainted with the language and topography of England. 

Bonaparte possessed a wondrous skill in secunidiae dintion legions, and 
flattering their national vanity while he utilised their services. Nosooner 
at Malta than he instituted a Maltese legion and a guard of the grand 
master. The English would as soon have thought of resuscitating the 
knights commanders themselves. Yet the Maltese fought effectively in 
the Egyptian campaign ; they were engaged in the battle of the Pyramids, 
entered into the composition of the dromedary regiment, and were com- 
manded by a Mac Sheehy ! 

Wanting reinforcements in Egypt, the same genius sought for them in 
the country around him. The Turks made prisoners at the battle of the 
Pyramids were organised into a battalion. The Copts were 
that it was their interest to combat the Turks, and they were enrolled 
into a legion. There was also a Greek legion, and even a negro legion. 
The Mamelucks were not entirely composed of that celebrated cavalry of 
Circassian origin, but also of Syrians. There was even a legion of 
Syrians, After the Mamelucks had been transported to Franee; 
were recruited by Frenchmen, for Napoleon liked to have the costume 
near his person; but there were, up to the last days of the Empire, 
Arabian, Syrian, Georgian, Armenian, and Circassian horsemen among 
the Mamelucks of the imperial guard. 

Napoleon, who extended the limits of France till it embraced a hundred 
and thirty-four departments, made every additional conquest inerease the 
military power of the country by making each furnish its — 
Italy was the first whose populations were converted to the benefit of 
France. Switzerland and Belgium soon met with the same fate. The 
Poles, as usual, armed themselves in favour of the Emperor in the ever- 
enduring, ever-failing hope of seeing their nationality secured to them. 
A squadron of Tartars from the Crimea and Lithuania acted as éclaireurs 
to these noble troops till 1813, when they were destroyed in the Russian 
eampaign. Hanover, Portugal, Spain, were alike obliged to furnish con- 
tingents to the Empire. The successes of the English in the Peninsula 
led, however, to an early disbanding of the legions of the two latter 
countries. ‘There were under the same command, which aimed for a time 
at universal empire, Greeks, Albanians, Jonians, Illyrians, Dalmatians, 
and Croats, who all assisted in forming what were ealled the frontier 
corps. The Confederation of the Rhine furnished no end of regiments ; 
sixteen states were made to contribute their contingents. The entire 
army and navy of Holland were incorporated into those of France, and 
the country divided into departments. The Dutch royal guards, under 
the Englishman Ralph Dundas Tindal, were almost to a man made 
prisoners by the Russians in 1812, 

Not satisfied with these vast military reinforcements, in which each 
corps was allowed to preserve its nationality, other regiments were 
enrolled, made up of men of all countries. Such, more especially, was 
that called La Tour d’Auvergne, which numbered 3000 men of all 
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nations. The Irish legion, which had for commanders during the 
Empire, Mac Sheehy, O’Meara, Lawless, and Mahony, deserted for the 
greater part in the Peninsula. The Duke of Feltre wrote upon this 
oecasion to Napoleon: “ To keep this corps together I had relied upon 
the partisans of the Stuarts and the united Irish. The corps was thus a 
terror to the English, to whom it always gave the greatest anxiety ; and 
this is all that remains of the army which came to France after the 
capitulation of Limerick.” Only a few battalions, scattered here and 
there, remained after the campaign of 1814 of the hundred thousand 
foreigners who had been enrolled by the great Napoleon under his 
victorious eagles. 

Napoleon was only allowed a guard of 400 officers and men in Elba, 
but this number was more than doubled by the Italians, Piedmontese, 
and Poles, who volunteered to share his exile. The Emperor began at 
once to organise his troops. His bataillon de Chasseurs-flanqueurs de 
Vile d’Elbe was made up of Tuscans and Piedmontese. He had also a 
squadron of Polish lancers, and a regularly organised état-major ; and it 
was with this handful of troops that he landed in France and reconquered 
an empire. 

The first Restoration had brought back the Cent-Suisses ; with the 
second the old military establishments of the monarchy were revived, and 
the Swiss took the place which they had occupied for ten centuries. The 
eight foreign regiments which had been created during the Cent-Jours 
were reorganised into a Legion Royale Etrangére, afterwards called the 
Légion de Hohenlohe, and ultimately absorbed in the 21st Regiment of 
Light Infantry. 

Another foreign legion was enrolled in 1835, a battalion of which was 
embarked for Algeria in 1836, under the then Commandant Bedeau, and 
a second was sent the ensuing year. In 1830 the Swiss were once more 
called upon to defend the person of the King of France. Once more, 
also, were these brave champions of a cause, to which they have never 
refused their fidelity and their blood, swept away before the fury of 
civil warfare. “ France,” writes M. Fieffé, ‘banishing these sad 
memories to evoke only those of the battles which they have often won 
for her, will she one day recal them to the honour of fighting under her 
banners? That is the secret of the future.” The secret has not been 
long kept: the levy of a Swiss legion has been recently ordained by 
Napoleon III. 

Only the regiment of Hohenlohe remained to Louis Philippe, and it 
was sent to fight in the Morea. It was commanded by William Corbet, 
one of the relics of the united Irishmen. The foreign legion which suc- 
ceeded to the regiment of Hohenlohe has been since almost incessantly 
engaged in Algeria, and always with credit to itself. This was especially 
the case at the assault of Constantine ; the three columns who led the 
way were the Zouaves under De Lamoriciére, and two battalions of 
the foreign legion under Colonels Combes and Corbin. 

“The foreign legion,” writes its historian, “has at last obtained the 
reward which its perseverance, its courage, and its devotion have entitled 
it to. Called to form part of the army of the East with the French 
regiments, it is going to share in their glory, and to justify the confidence 

' the sovereign, by inscribing new triumphs on its colours, and acquiring 
gtill greater titles to the gratitude of the nation.” 





